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NOTES TO THE ILIAD. 



BOOK I. 

Ver. 1. — Pcleiis' son. 

Through the whole of Homer we have occasion to note the im- 
mense force of the paternal and ancestral element in determining 
the value of the individual. No notable man is sufficiently desig- 
nated by his own name; the name of his father is always added. 
The "son of Peleus" is a designation of Achilles as common and 
constant as *' divine" or *' swift-footed." And not only the father, 
but the grandfather also is often named, and a long genealogy 
paraded, as in the case of ^neas (xx. 215). This might of 
ancestry is seen everywhere in the Old Testament, and in the 
whole political arrangements of the ancient Athenians and Eomans. 
The romances of the middle ages recognise the same element in 
the strongest manner. Tn King Arthur, no knight ever per- 
forms deeds of remarkable prowess without his turning out to be 
a man of noble birth (so Sir Beaumains, i. 130). The same aris- 
tocratic element is visible in the proper names of all languages, 
a great proportion of which is manifestly patronymic. So with 
us: Richardson, Wilson^ Tomlinson, Anderson, Dickson, Paterson, 
and many others. In Greek, Evpvpui&tis, 'AXKipidSrj^, Atoycnys, 
B€ay €vrj^, etc., are formed on the same principle. There is a true 
instinct of nature, and a strong foundation, both of physical reality 
and social virtue, in this matter, which the conceits of modern de- 
mocratic individualism will never be able to annihilate. 

VOL. IV. A 
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2 SELECT NOTES. IJUOK I. 

Ver. 2. — The *' Grecian f(prce.'' 

The word in the original is ^^ Achmtrt,'' which the Germans — V. 
and D., — ^with the usual minute accuracy of that people, conscien- 
tiously preserve. In a poetical translation, intended not for the 
curious scholar but for the cultivated general reader, I have cou- 
nidered it unnecessary, and contrary to the genius of our literature, 
to imitate their example in this matter. The ancient nomenclature 
of the Greek tribes will be discussed afterwards under Book ii. I 
use Greek J Achwariy Danaan, Argtve, as it may suit my line. 

Ver. 3. — Hades. 

This word, according to the traditional, and not improbable 
etymology, means " the invisible or unseen world'' — the realm of 
the dead generally, and of course does not at all correspond to our 
word "hell," of which the Greek counterpart, Tartarus, is only one 
division of Hades. The etymology of the word has been in this 
place well preserved by Ch., who says, 

" Sent them far to that invisible cave 
Which no light comforts;" 

but this looks too like a phrase coined by modern imagination, not 
the fixed term of an old theology. In translating from the ancients 
generally, the word Hades may now be considered as naturalized. 
Wr. has it here ; and even C. ventured on it in more purely Eng- 
lish days. Trench is no doubt quite right in wishing that, to 
prevent certain theological misapprehensions, this word had been 
introduced by the English translators of the Bible for the Hebrew 
word 9jw, which corresponds to the Greek ^Stjs in every respect ; 
but for practical purposes I can see no reason why the vigorous and 
emphatically English word " hell," should not still be used in all 
cases where its use would not involve a manifest confusion ; as 
even in the New Testament I should be sorry to see, in the famous 
passage about the Christian Church (Matt. xvi. 18), "the gat^s 
of helK'' replaced by "the gates of hades.'' Accordingly, I have 
retained this word in ix. 312 and elsewhere, regardless of V.'s ex- 
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BOOK I. SELECT NOTES. 3 

ample, who, with true German fidelity, sacrifices the poetical force 
of his translation in that passage to its scholarly accuracy. 



Ver. 3. — Stout heroic soul. 

"^vxas i7/o(owv. Whatever the etymology of the word ijpws be 
(Passow compares Herr^ "Hpa, on which Donaldson, N. C, 329, 
enlarges), it is certain that at a very early period of the Greek 
language, it signified a race of demigods, of a dignity intermediate 
between man and god, expressly mentioned by Hesiod (Op. et DL 
159), and alluded to, without the word ijpws, inxii. 28. In Plato's 
time the graduated distinction between dvOptaTros, rjpijDs, 8a'fiu)v, and 
^€os was distinctly understood (Crat. 397 d). These heroes, strictly 
80 called, had generally a god either for their father or their mother. 
In Homer, however, as in the present passage, the word is often 
used very loosely, pretty much as the word "i?ec/ieu" in the 
Niebelungen lay (see Richter's i?e«/., 146). To the word '' hero" 
among the Greeks, the word "saint" in the Christian Church 
affords a perfect parallel. Applied at first to all the members of 
the Christian Church, it was gradually confined to the small section 
of canonized mortals, corresponding to the rj/MlO^oi of Hesiod and 
Plato. The special views on this word stated in PhiL 31 us. ii. 
p. 90, seem to me more erudite than necessary, and more curious 
than sound. The article in L. and S. is excellent. 



Vkr. 5. — To dogs ami vultures^. 

1 Sam. xvii. 44, 46; 1 Kings xiv. 11, xvi. 4, xxi. 24; Jer. vii. 
33, xix. 7. There is a pecidiarity in the phraseology of the ori- 
ginal here — 

^uxi* "Al'5t wpota\f/€v 
ijpiiup, avToifi b4 iXfbpia reOxc K^jyeatrw — 

where the word souls is not contrasted with bodies, but with avrovs 
— ^^ their very selves.'' So, in Voss, "s/e selber.'' -This manner of 
expression is not without interest, as marking the realism of 
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4 SELECT NOTES. BOOK I. 

Homer's method of conception, contrasted with the ultra-spiritual- 
ism afterwards asserted by Plato and his successors, who make 
common cause in this matter with the asceticism and monachism 
which so early made themselves felt in the history of the Christian 
Church. Homer *s heroes are never ashamed of their bodies. 



Vkr. 5. — Thus the will of miifhtiest Jove teas done. 

In these words a most important element in the conduct of the 
Iliad is enunciated. Modem critics of the French school were 
wont to talk of the part played by the gods in heroic poems as a 
sort of mere machinery got up by the poet to add dignity to the 
human actors, and for the sake of variety. But Homer's concep- 
tion of the position of the gods was very different. He was not 
ashamed — as indeed no popular poetry is — of the old healthy notion, 
that all things which happen in the world, much more all great and 
important matters, are managed and controlled by the Supreme Dis- 
poser of all events. This supreme disposer in his phraseology was 
Zcvs (Lat. Dem, divus, dies), who therefore constantly appears in the 
Hiad as the great steward of the war (Tafiir]<s xoXc/ioto), and director 
of all its movements. In this respect Granville Penn is quite right 
when he says that " the will of Jupiter prescribes the rule of the action 
of Achilles, and is the efficient agency of the main action of the poem." 
That the father of gods and men with this high position does not 
appear so often upon the stage, but sits apart (xx. 22), is in no 
respect to the detriment of his controlling power, but in perfect con- 
sistency with the very natural and true idea, that a great sovereign 
acts generally through his subordinates, and only on rare occasions 
personally seizes the helm. This very obvious relationship of the 
Olympian powers is not properly appreciated by Glad. (ii. 119), 
who, with a chaste chivalry, seems eager to plant Minerva on the 
supreme seat, as the Romanists do the Virgin Mary; and then 
Jove becomes, of course, only an omnipotent debauchee, or a 
'* caput mortuum^' (ii. 174). Nothing could possibly be more hetero- 
dox in Homeric theology than such a notion. 
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BOOK I. SELECT NOTES. 



Ver. 7. — Feleus' yodlihe son. 

Atos 'AxtAAcys. I have no doubt P., if he had any thoughts at 
all on such matters, imagined that he had improved on Ch. by changing 
*' godlike" into " great." V. also, and D. have " ec?e/," which cor- 
responds to our word " noble ;" but the Germans must have been 
led into the use of this word from a convenience of rhythm, as it is 
quite contrary to the philosophical principles of translation estab- 
lished in their practice to substitute general modem epithets for 
ancient ones having a special significance. That BtoSj dvriOeoSf 
^€ios, and all such, are characteristic expressions, and strongly tinged 
with the peculiar colour of ancient Greek religious sentiment, can- 
not be doubted. The ancient Hellenes had souls deeply pervaded 
with the true feeling, so beautifully expressed by the apostle James, 
that " every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
Cometh down from the Father of lights." For which reason all men 
of great endowments and extraordinary accomplishments are, in 
their language, most justly and significantly named "godlike" or 
'* divine," as reflecting somewhat of the divine glory, in the splen- 
dour of their personal excellence. And as not only men, but the 
whole creation, is, justly considered, as only one great and magnifi- 
cent exhibition of this excellence, therefore the pious phraseology of 
the Homeric age calls the earth "sacred," and the sea " di\ine" 
(ver. 141, infra) J and views all terrestrial beauty and power as merely 
the outward expression of one internal, all-pervading divine acti- 
vity. To transmute these phrases into the stale epithets of modern 
conversation, is to present the coin with the image and superscrip- 
tion erased, in which condition, indeed, it may be equally valuable 
to the Jew and the goldsmith, but is utterly devoid of significance 
to the numismatist and the archaeologist. The occasional use of 
Huch epithets by the moderns — as when Spenser (F. Q. in. 5. 32) 
talks of *' divine tobacco" — is quite a different thing from the en- 
grained habit of thought which the Hellenic phraseology indi- 
cates. 
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Ver. 9. — Latonas son. 



The universal opinion of the ancients, that is, of all those who 
reflected on such matters, with regard to this god, is, that he was 
" the Sun," or at least, to use the language of Preller, " the 
glorious, awe-inspiring, and divine element of Light." This tradi- 
tional view of his nature was rudely disturbed by no less notable a 
champion than Otfried Miiller ; but, as is wont to be the case in 
such outbursts of revolutionary negation, the highest German 
authorities on this subject — "Welcker, Preller, and Gerhard — ^have 
now returned, with one consenting voice, to the old orthodox belief. 
This belief stands upon the surest grounds. As a starting-point, 
we may assume as certain, what the philosophy of Plato (Crat. 397 
d) divined, and the poetic instinct of Wordsworth (Excurs. iv.) 
recognised, that the most ancient Greeks worshipped the sun, the 
moon, the sea, the earth, and the sky, and other elemental aspects 
and powers, like all the " barbarians." This being so, and it being 
manifest that the original elemental welkin was, in the anthro- 
morphic period, represented by Jove, the original ocean by Nep- 
tune, the original earth by Ceres, and so on, a presumption arises 
that such striking and significant heavenly powers as the sun and 
moon must also have undergone a similar transmutation, and are 
to be sought for among some of the twelve greater deities recog- 
nised in after times both by Greece and Rome. This natural, and, 
in the particular case of Greece, almost necessary presumption, is 
changed into fact when we discover that there is not a single attri- 
bute of Apollo, which may not be explained in the most obvious 
way, by assuming the sun, or the gladdening and vivifying power 
of light, as the original significance of his godhead. And not only 
so, but his names and titles, and the seasons of the year when his 
feasts were observed, and other pregnant facts, all tally most exactly 
with this theory. The Doric people of the island of Thera, for 
instance, worshipped him as aiyArJ-n;? (Str. x. 484 c), that is, the 
glancer, while in Chios he was known as the ^avato?, or shmer 
( Hesy .) The same is the signification of \\\q familiar word ^o'lfios, 
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which the lexicographers explain by Xafnrpos and ayvos, that is, 
bright, clear, and which (v and P being cognate letters) is mani- 
festly connected with </>aiKi), an old form of <^iVo>, of which ^uo-is 
(Gen. i. 15, oi o') is a remnant. His most familiar character in 
Homer, that of an archer-god (cxa-nJiSoAo?, cKaros, eKaepyos), who- 
shoots his arrows from afar, is the necessary consequence of an: 
anthropomorphic conception of the powerful influence of the sun in 
hot countries. " The sun of Greece," says an intelligent modern 
traveller, " pierces the air with rays so keen and penetrating, that 
you understand at once the ancient metaphor, which likened them 
to the darts of Apollo. It is no longer the weak wavering radiance 
of the North, but a quiver full of arrows from an immortal bow" 
{Mount Ailms. By G. F. Bowen; London, 1852). In fact, there 
is no Hellenic god whose original elemental nature shines more 
distinctly at once, and more poetically, through his anthropomorphic 
disguise, than his physical significance speaks through Apollo. For 
the proof, see Welck. g, I. ; Prell. Myth. ; Gerhard's Myth. 

With regard to the position occupied by this god in the Iliad, 
as a divine agent in the Trojan legends, this matter stands on a 
footing altogether independent of his original elemental signifi- 
cance. What we see of the activity of Apollo in the Iliad may 
no doubt in a great measure be referred to his solar character ; but 
it does not in anywise follow that Homer at all understood his- 
identity with that sun-god, whose separate existence he recognises 
(ill. 277 ; Od. xu. 374), and from whom he keeps him as distinct 
as Ocean from Neptune. It is undeniable, for instance, that in 
warm countries, the sun is the author of agues, fevers, pestilence, 
in the hottest and most insalubrious season of the year, a fact which 
the Egyptians (Clem. Strom, v. 671 p) and the ancients gene- 
rally had cause enough to recognise. That a pestilence of this 
kind should have arisen sometime during the ten years that the 
Greeks were encamped on the flat and marshy ground before 
Troy, was the most natural thing in the world ; but we arc not 
therefore to suppose that Apollo appears on the stage of Trojan 
warfare for anv such reason. The consciousness that the authro- 
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pomorphic gods were originally elemental had evidently passed 
away from the mind of Greece long before the age of Homer. K 
the Greeks suffered from fever and pestilence before the " breezy 
Troy," it was, in their view, because they had in some way or other 
sinned against the great patron deity of the country, the natural 
protector of its besieged towns. — (Compare Williams' South Sea 
Missions, ch. iii. ; Alison's Europe, 1815-52, ii. p. 20^.) The 
worship of Apollo was dominant over the whole coast of Asia Minor, 
and especially in the Troad (Miiller, Dor. ii. 2, 3) ; and it is in this 
character that he appears in the Iliad as the special protector of 
Troy. I have only further to add, that the name " Apollo," by 
which we designate this deity, has nothing to do with ApoUyon, or 
dn*<$XAv/xi, to destroy ; for though the ancients, always fond of a 
play on words, sometimes pun the name of this god as a destroyer 
(^schyl. Agam, 1045), his destructive functions were by no means 
so prominent as to justify the imposition of such a designation. 
On the contrary, the root of the epithet seems rather to lie in an 
old verb, direXXeiv (E. M. in dweiX-j), with which the oldest form of 
the name of the god, 'A^rcAAwv, corresponds (W. g. L i. p. 460), sig- 
nifying to avert or drive avxiy (Lat. pello). This title of averter, or 
dA€^iicaico9, belonged to all the gods, but especially to Apollo, who, 
though essentially joyous and beneficent, might in his anger scourge 
mankind with the most terrible calamities, plague, fever, eto., as 
we have seen, and as delivering from which he fell naturally to be 
invoked under the title of " the Averter." The people of Phigalia 
denominated this same god hriKovpLos, or *' helper,^' because he 
delivered them from the plague (Pans. viii. 41. 5.) Welcker 
thinks that the title cicde/ayos comes from Ikci? and eipyu} in the 
same sense ; but this seems doubtful. 

Vek. 14. — He on a golden staff, etc. 

I incline to think that Wr., Drb., and the Germans are right in 
retaining the original meaning of the word a-Kxprrpov '* staff," not 
" sceptre, ' as more consistent with the simplicity of the Homeric 
times. As to o-Tc/i/Aa, Ch. has " crown," P. '* laurel crown," Wr. 
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•' chaplet," V. ^^ Lorbeerschmuck,'^ Br. "wreath." The sceptre or 
staff, as the general ensign of authority among the ancients, be- 
longed not only to kings and judges, but also to priests and diviners. 
So in Hades, the soul of the Theban soothsayer, Teiresias, appears 
to Ulysses holding "a golden staff" in his hand {Od. xi. 91); and 
in the Agamemnon of j^schylus, Cassandra, about to die, flings 
away her staff and the divining-wreath (a-Krjirrpa Koi fiavreta 
<rT€^) which she wore about her neck; on which passage, see 
Stanley's note. Hesychius, under the word iOvirrqpiov, says that the 
soothsayer's staff was made of laurel, as the tree sacred to Apollo, 
the god of diyination. Poets, as being a kindred race, were hon- 
oured with the same ensign of dignity (Hes. Theog. 30). As to 
the <rT€fjifxa, it may have been merely a laurel chaplet characteristic 
of the priest of Apollo, as Eust. and the schol. seem to think, or 
more specially a woollen wreath wound round the tips of branches, 
which suppliants were in the habit of holding in their hands when 
they claimed protection, or a combination of both. Of this custom 
of suppliants mention is often made in the ancient writers: see 
particuhurly ^sch. Supj). 22 ; Choeph. 1026 ; Eumen. 43, 44 ; 
Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 3 ; Plutarch, Thes. 18 ; Plato, Republic, iii. 398, 
compared with Suid. €/Hy nrkxfavT^^. The " infula Apollmis^^ was 
a wreath of wool which adorned the head of the priests of Apollo. 
Virg. J^n. u. 430 ; x. 538 ; Festus, in voce infulce ; Isidor. Oriy. 
XIX. 30. 

Ver. 17. — Greeks with burnished greaves. 

The greaves, to which this epithet refers, are constantly seen on 
the shins of warriors in the painted figures of Greek vases. Real 
greaves may be seen in the Bronze chamber of the British Museum, 
and other collections of the same kind. 

Ver. 37. — Tenedos, Vhrys^, and Cilia. 

Tenedos, an island twelve miles south of the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles (Plin. N. n. V. 31), forming a natural breakwater to the 
coast of the Troad, south of Troy, pretty much as Kcrrera does to 
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the Oban district of Argyllshire, famous in ancient times for its fair 
women (Athen. xiii. 609) and for its firm adherence to Athens 
(Thuc. VII. 57 ; Xen. Hist. v. 1, 6), whose owl is sometimes seen 
upon its coins (Mionnet, vol. ii. p. 671). Its principal god was the 
Sminthian Apollo (Str. xiii. 604), and the many proverbs (TcfcStos 
TTcAcKvs, for a rigorous merciless way of doing things, etc.) in 
which its name occurs testify to the early celebrity of the JEoli - 
ans who colonized it (see Leutsch, Paroem. Or. Index ; Miiller, 
Dor. vol. i. p. 377). The importance of Chrys^ springs altogether 
out of its place in the Trojan story. It was a small town on the 
coast of the Troad ; but as there were two bearing that name, the 
one on the coast of the JEgesnij a little south of Ahxaiidria Troas, 
and the other at the head of the Adramyttian Gulf, south of Ida, near 
Antandros, the ancients disputed about their respective claims to 
be the genuine Homeric Chrys^, or, as the Germans would say, 
Goldheim. To me the argmnents of Strabo (xiu. 613) in favour of 
the latter seem ijuite satisfactory. Cilia, one of the eleven old 
j^olian cities (Hdt. i. 149), is placed by Strabo, and appears in 
Kiepert's map close beside Chrys^. It had a temple of Apollo, and 
was washed by a stream flowing down from Ida. 

Ver. 39. — Smintheus, 

That is, according to Apion and Strabo (xin. 613), god of 
micej or god that protects from rats and mice (Apoll. Lex. Horn. 
and E. M. in voce 2fitv^€vs, Clem. Al. Prot. ii. 34 p). So 
Jupiter was called a;ro/xvtos in Olympia, from having pro- 
tected Hercules from these troublesome animals when performing 
sacrifices to him on the banks of the Alpheus (Pans. v. 14. 2). 
For a similar reason Baal was worshipped, with the addition of 
Zebuh (2 Kings i. 2), that is, god of flies (Gesen. ^p^. 5). Quite 
analogous are the epithets ipvOiPios and irapvoiriayv given to 
Apollo (Str. xni. 613). The extraordinary fecundity of field-mice 
(hence perhaps this animal Priapean, Payne Knight, Symbol j 128), 
and the ravages often made by them on the hopes of the farmer, 
arc prominently mentioned by Aristotle (H. A. vi. 30). The 
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country about Troy in ancient times seems to have been peculiarly 
exposed to their depredations (Pliny, N. H. x. 65). Strabo (xiii. 
604 and 18) informs us that the name Smintheus was not confined to 
one district of the Troad, but was of very general use in various 
parts of Asia Minor; and that in the town of Chrysa, near Troy, there 
was a temple of the Sminthian Apollo, in which the significance of 
the epithet was made manifest to the eye by a mouse sculptured, 
beneath the foot of the statue of the god ; and in the coins of 
Alexandria, in the Troad, a similar emblem occurs. It is notice- 
able that the geographer, on occasion of this Sminthian Apollo, 
narrates a story of a troop of field-mice having in a single night 
devoured all the leather of the arms of the Cretan settlers in the 
Troad, a narrative which recalls the curious history in Herodotus 
(ii. 141). Welcker, to whose paragraph on this subject (g. I. i. 
p. 482) I am largely indebted, mentions that in the very dry summer 
of 1821, in Germany, he himself saw the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Bonn kneeling before a crucifix in the metropolitan church, 
and praying fervently, Lord^ destroy the mice ! destroy the mice ! 
In Klausen's JEneas nml die Pen. (i. 557) will be found a curious 
church formula used in the middle ages for exorcising the Norway 
rats, whose ravages are well known. The temple of Apollo Smin- 
theus has, I find in my interleaved Homer, recently been discovered 
by Spratt, but I cannot give the exact reference. 

Ver. 50. — Tlie nimhJe dogs. 

The scholiasts, who have seldom any judgment, say dpyovs = 
Ta\€is or Acvicov? ; but common sense, one should think, might in this 
passage have preserved Kop. and Br. from following Eust. in choos- 
ing the latter rendering for this passage. Unquestionably * ' wh ite ' ' is 
the common meaning of the root d^yos, as it appears in many words 
both Greek and Latin (Curt. 121). But here we have manifestly 
a different word, which may indeed by a little ingenuity be traced 
to the same root (see Passow, and after him L. and S.), but for 
practical purposes stands distinct. Passow 's idea might be ex- 
pressed by the 'word flicker ing-/onfed, as " iniro** in Latin signifies 
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both to viove quickly aud to twinkle brightly. Whether Passow b* 
right in his ingenious attempt to unite the two ideas of swift and 
white in the common notion of a bright flickering motion, may 
remain doubtful. 

Vkr. 63. — Or one thai readeth dreanm. 

Not only in Homer's time, but in the middle ages (sec King 
Arthur, c- 7), and even in ages of grave history, we find the sooth- 
sayer and dream-reader persons of no small importance in public 
life. Alexander the Great always carried one about with him in 
his camp, of whom Arrian reports that, being present at the cir- 
cumscription of the boundary line of Alexandria, he prophesied the 
future prosperity of the town from a remarkable incident {Anah. 
III. 2). As to the special method of arriving at a knowledge of 
futurity through means of dreams, this was universally practised 
by the ancients (Num. xii. 6 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6 ; Tuch on Grenesis 
XV. 1 ; Ewald, Ges. des Is. Volks, i. p. 121 ; Herm., Bel. AU. 41, 
2-22). It was, however, never regarded as of equal authority with 
a distinct declaration of the Divine will by an oracle (compare 
Numbers xii. 6, 7). As to the source of dreams, they could only 
come from Jove, as the supreme moral governor of the world. 
He accordingly sends the dream in the beginning of the next 
book of this poem ; and in perfect consistency with this we find 
that the function of prophecy and divination which afterwards be- 
came more peculiarly characteristic of ApoUo was exercised by him 
only through delegation from his all-wise father (iEsch. Eum. 19). 

Vbr. 66. — Sheep and goats full grown and fair, tcA.cmdi', i.e.^ 
perfect ; that is, complete in respect of age, growth, parts, and pro- 
portions, as in the offerings of the Old Testament. The Schol. 
Ven. Lips, says, riXiKi(^ oAoicAiJ/awv, \€k(opr]fi€vov yap ov ^vcrai. 

Ver. 69. — Calrhas the sou (f Thentur. 

It is remarkable that this famous soothsayer, whose interpreta- 
tion of the wrath of Apollo is the cause of the plot of the Iliad. 
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appears nowhere else in the action, and is only incidentally men- 
tioned in one or two places. The part he played at Aulis (ii. 300) 
supplied good materials to the tragedians, but does not belong to 
the action of the Iliad. He was a native of Megara, or at least 
was dwelling there at the time when the Trojan expedition set out 
(Pans. I. 43). After the war was ended, he did not return to Troy 
along with the other Greeks, but found his way on foot to the 
great shrine of his inspiring god at Claros, near Colophon, where 
he died. Strange and significant stories were told of his death 
(Str. xrv. 642), which have lately been made to bud out into new 
life in the garden of English poetry, by the graceftd and versatile 
genius of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton (Lost Tales of Miletus, 1866). 

Vbr. 73. — II f with a friendly mien uprose. 

This is one of the commonplaces of Homer, whenever a speaker 
is not particularly passionate or excited, in which case his phrase 
is fUy' dx^ijo-a?, or somewhat to that effect. C. has here "in- 
telligent ;" and Nits. (Od. ii. 160) says that kv<\>povk(av in the 
frequently recurring formula, signifies the " wise recognition of 
what is to be done in the existing emergency." Now, there is no 
doubt that the phrase tv <f>pov€iv has frequently this meaning, as in 
Ar. Ban, 1485, where it is equivalent to auveros ; but in Homer, I 
agree with Nag. and W., that the formula should generally be in- 
terpreted of that kindly tone and persuasive manner which is the 
best recommendation of every public speaker. 

Ver. 80. — Strong is a king. 

The word fiaa-ikevs (^d)j afterwards applied to all foreign despotic 
monarchs, is with Homer a designation of the highest chiefs or 
thanes of any country, or district of a country; for even in the 
little rocky Ithaca there are many " kings" {Od, i. 394.) Compare 
Genesis xiv. 10. Not all the chiefs, however, were entitled to this 
title (Glad. iii. p. 25). The common title, " king of men," by which 
Agamemnon is known to English readers, is not a translation of 
jSouriAcv?, but of avfli^, a word signifying lord, or ruler, and con- 
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nected with avao-o-w. as the Latin dominiis is with dominor. The 
Sanscrit Narpati exactly corresponds. In xxiii. 617 Drb. is 
wrong in translating avaKra royal. It is merely the master or lord 
of the car. 

Ver. 98. — llie maid with qnick and glancing eyes. 

'EXiKWTTiSa Kovfrqv, " black-eyed." Ch., P., Br., " dark-eyed." 
Soth., Wr., the " maid of glancing eye." N., the ^' curl-eyed 
maid." V., ^^/reudig-blicJiend.'^ 1)., ''^ das Kind mit den leuchtenden 
Augen.'^ The Lat. have all " nigros oculos hal)ens.'^ So, infra 389, 
of all the Greeks, lAi/cwirc? 'Amatol. The ancients speak doubtfully 
about this word ; but the weight of their authority is in favour of 
"black-eyed." But the more scientific philologers of the present 
century have seen reason to reject this tradition. The point stands 
thus : — There is no vestige of a trace, beyond an unguaranteed asser- 
tion of one of the scholiasts, that the root lAiic, or lAi, means black. 
On the other hand, we have a well-recognised family of words in the 
Arian languages, containing volvo in Latin, wheel in English, welt in 
German, and in Greek, tAAco, cAto-o-o), lAt^, expressing the idea of a 
quick rotatory, or at least irregular curved motion. That IAikwttis 
belongs to this same family is the natural inference, if the etymon 
yields a good sense, and if there is no authority to the contrary. 
Now, as the compound adjective kkiKoppoos applied to a stream, 
signifies almost the same as Stnjcis, that is, full of loreathed swnrls 
and eddieSj so lAiKaTrts, applied to the eyes, fields the natural and 
expressive sense of easily-rolling^ quick-moving^ rapid-glancing, 
— ^generally, Urelyj keen, and bright eyes, as opposed to eyes with a 
fixed, dull, hea\'y stare. (See Spencer's Circassia, ii. p. 243, on 
the singular animation of the Circassian eye.) In a certain sense 
of the word, " rolling eyes," indeed, belong only to mad or vacant- 
minded people ; but, in another sense, an easy wreathed volubility 
of motion in the eyes is certainly a beauty. However, I should 
not wish to incur the responsibility of translating cAikwtti? " rolling 
eye," as the expression is not free from ludicrous associations ; but 
that ''a rolling eye" of a certain kind is popularly considered a 
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beauty, the oldest edition of the beautiftd Scotch song, of " Annie 
Laurie," bears ample testimony : — 

" She *8 backit like a peacock, 
She 's breastit like a swan, 
She 's jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weel may span ; 
Her waist ye weel may span ; 
She has a rolling cV, 
And for bonnie Annie Lanrie 
I 'd lay me doon and dee !" * 

If the eyes of the Greeks were, as there is good reason to believe, 
generally black or dark, the quick and glancing vividness of these 
dark eyes would naturally come to be confounded with the black- 
ness of which it was generally the accompaniment, and so cAiKo^iri? 
would receive the traditionary meaning of *' black-eyed" which we 
have noted. Similarly, in modern poetry : — 

" A strapping gracefu*, blithesome queen, 
Wi' coal-black hair and glancing een," 

as Mrs. Janet Hamilton sings. 

Ver. 106. — Projjhet of harm, etc. 

Compare what the King of Israel said to Jehoshaphat about 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah (1 Kings xxii. 8). All quite natural ; 
for the grand use of prophets in the world is to speak the truth, 
and this is generally most necessary at those critical periods when 
persons in authority are least willing to hear it. Calchas, in the 
connexion of Homer's story, performs the same part as the blind 
old Teiresias does in the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Both 
speak the truth, and earn hatred by doing so; as, on the other 
hand, a pleasant jugglery with convenient lies is often the great 
passport to popular favour and applause. 

Ver. 113. — Her I prize even more than Clyfenmesfra^s worth. 

Concubinage seems always to have been common in the East 
(Gen. xvi. 1, iv. 19, though this last is rather regular bigamy, as in 
* Aytoun's Ballads, vol. i. p. 144. 
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1 Sam. i. 2), at least in high pUices ; and ancient Greece, which 

was half an Oriental country, seemed to have tolerated this as well 

as Palestine. Dryden, in the famous opening lines to his Absa- 

lorn and AchltopheJ, expresses himself rather sympathetically in 

reference to those "pious times" before polygamy was made a 

sin : — 

'* When Nature prompted, and no law denied 
PromiHCQOUS use of concubine and bride.*' 

But whatever a vigorous poet, with a sarcastic scourge in his hand, 
may be allowed to rhyme on such matters, experience has amply 
proved the wisdom of the New Testament restriction concerning 
the intercourse of the sexes ; and indeed Aristotle, with the ancients 
generally — except Plato, who had his crotchets, — saw and said 
clearly that marriage is one of the grand institutions which separates 
civilized man from the savage, and that with this institution as the 
germ of that great social monad, the family, monogamy is neces- 
sarily connected. 

Ver. 144. — And let some cfmnselJor sail with you. 

An dvrfp povXrj<f>6pos was a chief who belonged to the PovXrj or 
privy council of the king, and who in the later stages of Greek and 
Roman history keeps his place as a senator, opposed to those who 
vote in the popular assembly. 

Ver. 146. — Hard to handle. 

€KTraykos is a very impracticable word, pretty much as o-xcrAtos, 
and I have rendered it here boldly to avoid commonplace. In other 
places I kept myself more close to the routine version. 

Ver. 154. — No oxen from my stalls, etc. 

Note here the obvious analogy of our moss-troopers, so well 
known from the writings of Scott ; and compare Nestor's long 
account of a border foray into Elis (xi. 670). 
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Ver. 165. — The t€7nj)€st of the war. 

The root of the word irokvai^ is ato-acD, to rmh. In other parts 
of ray version I have expressed it by various compounds. 

Ver. 167. — No equal portion of the spoil. 
Compare the just Jewish law on this subject, Numbers xxxi. 26. 

Ver. 169. — The curved 8hij}8. 

The epithet Kopotvis here applied to the ship is fundamentally 
the same as /co/xony, from which comes the Latin corona, and our 
word crovm. Originally the crude form, Kop (Kopa^, a crow) is 
formed by phonic imitation from the cry of that family of birds ; 
and hooked or crooked things, from a likeness to their bent bills, 
were called crotos. Through all the various applications, the idea of 
ben/, curved, and then rounded, is plainly to be traced. So the 
horns of oxen (Theoc.) It may be doubted in the present case 
whether the epithet refers to the curved ornaments which rose up 
at the bow and poop of the ancient ships, or generally to the shape 
of the prow and stern. Br. is quite wrong in translating " beaked,** 
because this is to confound KopiovCs with kpfiokov, of which no 
scholar will dream. 

Ver. 175. — Great Jove, whose counsel sways high heaven, 

I have here expanded the epithet prjTiera, counsellor or adviser, 
which belongs peculiarly to Jove as the all-wise ruler of the uni- 
verse. This epithet belongs to him so essentially that in the old 
theology (Hes. Theog. 886) M^ti? or Counsel was assigned to him 
as his first wife. 

Ver. 176. — Jove-bom kings. 

8ioTp€<f)€ts jSao-iA^cs, literally Jove-bred, Jove-nursed ; but we have 
also 8ioy€vrjs (n. 173), which means practically the same thing. 
The most illustrious families among the Greeks were wont to trace 

VOL. IV. B 
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their lineage back, through a chain of heroes, which always led to 
Jove, as the natural and rightful source of all true nobility. There 
was a certain theological truth in this, corresponding with that 
expressed in Luke iii. 38. 

Ver. 1«1. 

Down to this verse there is a translation of this book, in Walter 
Scott's measure, by Morehead (Edinburgh, 1813), an example 
which might deserve imitation. 

Ver. 189. — His shaggy breast. 

<rTrj$€<T(riv Xacrioi(Ti. (So again n. 851, and xvi. 654.) This 
is one of those characteristic words which test the quality of the 
translators of Homer. To represent the hero of a sublime epic 
poem as having a rough breast, all shaggy with hair, like a New- 
castle coal-heaver or an Aberdeen street-porter, were an offence 
against all the established laws of epic propriety. Therefore P., 
C, and Soth. omitted it ; and even Ch. turns the epithet into an 
action, and thereby, losing no force, hides the offence to dainty 
stomachs — 

" Thetis' son at this stood vext, his heart 
Bristled his bosom.'' 

There are other expressions in Homer of a like nature, at which 
the ultra-refinement of our modem saloon-gentlemanship will sniff 
fastidiously ; this may last for a day ; but Nature and Homer are 
strong, and will certainly triumph over all such pruderies. Ariosto 
was quite Homeric in such matters (O. F. xxni. 133). 

Ver. 197. — Seized his yelhm hair. 

This, not *' auburn locks," is the proper version, according to 
the analogy of ballad poeti^, of ^avOris KSfirj^. As to the matter, 
the yellow hair of Achilles (Pindar, Ne7n. m. 75), Menelaus, and 
Apollo, is the natural accompaniment of youth, joy, and brightness, 
and is especially admired among all those nations where, from cli- 
matic influences, it generally becomes a great rarity. As already 
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stated under lAtKco^, I see no reason to doubt that the ancient 
Greeks were generally dark, as the modem Greeks, Italians, and 
Spaniards are. The golden hue of Titian's beauties is familiar 
to all the world; Tasso gives ^^ biondo crine'' to Clorinda and 
Armida, and Erminia and the angel Gabriel, for the same reason 
that the ancients gave it to Apollo ; and in the Scottish ballads 
and songs the favourite hero is always " a yellow-haired laddie.'* 
So of Gil Morrice, whose " gay beautie " is celebrated, we read — 

" But when he to the greenwood came, 
Naebody saw he there, 
But Gil Morrice sitting on a stane 
Kairoing his yellow hair."* 

Ver. 198. — Unseen by all save only him. 

This is a natural and frequently-recurring trait in the apparition 
of the gods. Every theophany is the result of a special super- 
sensible relation between the mortal and the god, and falls under 
the same law as the apparition of ghosts, who are not and who can- 
not be visible to any persons except those with whom they stand in 
a certain spiritual relationship. K it be asked why Minerva spe- 
cially appears at this moment as the guardian-angel of Achilles, the 
answer is that Pallas, as the armed maiden daughter of Jove, who 
combines force with wisdom, is the natural guardian of all Jove- 
bom heroes on all great occasions, and as such appears constantly 
in the Homeric poems, and behind Hercules and other heroes in 
the painted vases. (See the Vase rooms of the British Museum, 
passim.) 

Ver. 200.— Falla^s. 

The word HoAAas is in all probability, as Pas. suggested, only 
another form of TraXXa^, which received a peculiar meaning in the 
Latin pellejc^ and has been confined to the male sex, in the familiar 
modern Greek diminutive iraWiKapi. It signifies a young person, 
a maid. In Homer, 'AOrjvrj is generally joined with it, of which the 
^ Aytoun, vol. i. p. 162. 
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etymology is uncertain. The town of Athens likely derived its 
name from the shrine of the goddess in the Acropolis. 

Ver. 202. — Daughter of cegis-hean'ng Jove. 

That she is the daughter of Jove, the only-begotten offspring of 
the supreme, and in the government of the world in fact his right 
hand, is the special dignity of Minerva. Hence her familiar epi- 
thet o^ptfioiraTpi} (v. 747), which I have translated literally 
*' strong-fathered." She alone of all the gods was entitled to take 
into her hands the terrible thunderbolt (-^sch. Euin, 790), and to 
wear the aegis (v. 73S), though this latter was sometimes assumed 
by Apollo (xvin. 204). This divine shield, or more properly 
goat-skin slung across the breast over the shield (Yates in Sm. 
J). A. (pgis), clad with terror, is by the German niythologists and 
philologers interpreted as symbolical of *' the dark-rushing thunder- 
clouds" of which Jove is lord (compare cVaiytfo)^ ii. 148), the ety- 
mon being dtca-iti^ with which is connected ai^, a goat, a springing 
or nishing animal, and the JEgean or rushing sea ; and I see no 
reason to question either the poetical beauty or the scientific accu- 
racy of the etymology. 

Ver. 20G. — Athene, goddess tvlth the flashing eyne. 

The vulgate *' blue-eyed,*' retained by V., Drb., and others, has 
given way in D. to " heUailgig,'* in Wr. to " bright-eyed," in Glad. 
(Translations, 1861, p. 81), to " starry-eyed," and edit. 1863 to 
'' flashing-eyed," the very epithet on which, after long considera- 
tion, I finally fixed, and had for many years delivered to my stu- 
dents in public teaching. N. has "grey-eyed," which Kingsley 
also in his Andromeda has stamped with an authority in such mat- 
ters not to be despised. The adjective in the word yXavKw^ris 
belongs to a very widely-extended family, of which some of the 
most familiar members are the Greek A€v<r<r(o, the Latin Ittceo. the 
English looJi, the Sanscrit Inch, and the Scotch glaik, which has 
retained the guttural, and comes in signification nearest to the Greek 
yXavKos. Jameson explains the Scotch word as a glance of the 
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eyf, a rejiected yleam^ or glance in general^ which is precisely the 
Hignification of the adjective yXavicos, as it will be found deduced 
with masterly detail by Lucas in bis Quoestioncs Lcxihg. (Bonn, 
1835). That this is the fundamental idea of the word was perfectly 
well known to the ancients, from whom, instead of many passages, 
we may select that most comprehensive and clenching one in 
Apollonius Rhodius, i. 1280, where the lines occur — 

"H/Aos 5* ovpavodiv xo.povjj inroXdfixeTai riCji 
Ek xtpdrrfi 6jnov<Ta, iia'y\Q.v<T(Tov(n 6' drupiroi, 

on which the scholiast has this remark — '' The words ykavKos and 
XapoTTos are synonymous; both mean Xa/xirpos, that is, bright. 
Whence also Minerva is called ykavKiHiriSj and the pupil of the eye 
is called yX'qvrj. Euripides applied the term yXavK&jris to the 
moon." The word x^^^^^i which is here declared identical with 
yXavKos, is frequently applied to lions and other wild beasts, which 
have a fierce flare or glare in their eye, as any one may see in a 
common cat — 

" Againut the Capitol I met a Hon, 
Who orjLRED vpon me and toent surly hyJ*'^ 

And in Chaucer's portrait of the Pardoner we have — 

'* Suche glaryng eygJien hadde he a^ an hare ;'* 

and Homer, in fact, uses both words of the king of wild beasts, 
\apo7rol \€ovT€s, in Od. xi. 611 ; and the verb yXavKiow in the 
splendid passage, xx. 172, which, as Glad, well remarks (iii. 474), 
expresses " th6 brightening flash of the eye under the influence of 
passion." 

So much for the primitive and proper meaning of the word. Let 
us now see with what special significance it can be applied to 
Pallas Athene, and on what principles we are to convey this signi- 
ficance to the English reader. In the first place, it is not denied 
that yAavKOs does often mean " Wwe" or ^^ bhiish-greeii,^^ '^ glatt- 
ro?(5," as the botanists say ; but it means this accidentally only, 

* Julius C(csar, Act i. Scene 3. 
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inasmuch as the peculiar glare or Jfare which it implies belongs 
naturally to light-coloured eyes, and not to dark eyes. Therefore 
yAavK09, in a famous passage of Aristotle (De Gener. Anim. v. 1), 
and elsewhere, is opposed to fi^Xas, and may be translated " Hue,'' 
or " hluish-(jreyy But in the special case of Minerva it cannot be 
doubted that the common rendering, " blue-eyed,'' leads to a con- 
ception of the character of the goddess which is fundamentally 
false ; and in this case an accurate translator has no alternative. 
For what is the association which the English reader naturally has 
with the epithet ** blue-eyed," whether applied to a modern lady or 
to a goddess ? Unquestionably the idea of a sunny juvenile hila- 
rity, or of a deep thoughtful mildness, such as may naturally belong 
to the goddess of wisdom. Some idea of this kind was floating, no 
doubt, in Dunbar's mind, when he says so positively, in the third 
edition of his Dictionary, that it is ** altogether inconsistent with 
the character of the goddess to translate yAavica>7rts, as some have 
done, ^fierce-eyed.' " But, though this translation would be too 
strong, it is undoubted that a certain degree of fierceness, or at 
least terrible irresistible brightness, very closely allied to fierceness, 
was associated with the epithet yXavK&jris as applied to Minerva. 
Her eyes, in line 200, are called Scivw ; and in a significant pas- 
sage in Lucian (Dial. JJeor. 19) she is described as <^j8c/5a koI 
yapoirii Kal Sctvws av6/3(Ki}, *' terrible^ and glaring like a lioi\, and 
awfxdly masctdine ;" the word xapoirri here used being, as we have 
seen, synonymous with yAavKo?. Exactly to the same effect is a 
passage in the eighth dialogue, where Vulcan describes the wonderful 
maiden whom he has with his axe struck out of the brain of the 
father — " She shakes her spear, and dances a war -dance, and is wild 
with martial vigour, but, most astonishing of all, she is handsome, and 
full-grown from the very moment of her birth ; and, though yXavK- 
o)7ri9, yet even this expression in her eye becomes a grace, from 
tlie warlike helmet on her head." This method of speaking indi- 
cates distinctly enough that, except in a woman of masculine and 
commanding character, the colour and expression of eye implied in 
yAavKWTTis was esteemed not at all attractive, but rather repulsive. 
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There cannot, therefore, be the slightest doubt that the common 
English associations with the epithet *' blue-eyed" lead necessarily 
to a false conception of the character of the Athenian goddess ; 
though, independently of this association, the mere blueness of the 
eye is not inconsistent with the terrible glare which shot from it. 
Anna Comnena, in her description of Bohemond, Prince of Taren- 
tum, says, " his eyes were blue, and fiill of wrath and fierceness" 
(Panizzi, Ariosto, vol. i. p. 17). And a great living novelist, in llie 
Last of the Barons (vii. 5), has this sentence : " Edward started, 
and his eyes flashed that cold cruel fire, which make eyes of a light 
colour so far more expressive of terrible passion than the quicker 
and warmer heat of dark orbs." My version, '' flashing-eyed," is 
meant as a proper medium between the fierce savage blue eye here 
described and the altogether innocent epithet, " bright-eyed." It 
remains only to ask how and why this goddess was characterized 
by this terrible brilliancy of eye, and what connexion such an 
expression has with her mythological genius and character. On 
this point a very few words will suffice. Minerva, like most of 
the Greek gods, has a twofold significance : first, as an imper- 
sonated physical element; second, as an anthropomorphic spiri- 
tual power and agency. In the first view I entirely agree with 
Welcker, in the g, /., that, as the daughter of the cloud-com- 
pelling Jove, that is, of the stormy, energetic, masculine element 
of the welkin, she can be nothing but the bright, clear, un- 
clouded phasis of the same, that is, the celestial light, or tlio 
empyrean clearness in all its varieties. In this respect yXavKowrts 
washer fitting epithet, just as yXavicc^swas applied to the moon. 
As an anthropomorphized spiritual power, she is the daughter of 
supreme celestial wisdom ; and as the highest wisdom is always 
practical, and practice in this world of diverse interests implies 
struggle, the wise goddess is primarily a warlike goddess, and the 
highest type of perfect manly energy and effectiveness. She is 
thus contrasted with Mars, who is the mere blind passion of indis- 
criminate hostility. In this character she appears clad with a 
divine power, and radiant with a terror scarcely inferior to that 
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which encircles the presence of her omnipotent sire. In the Iliad 
she is on the side of the Greeks for the same reason that Jotc him- 
self is, at least in the final issue, on the same side. They are the 
superior party, by the agency of whom divine providence is carry- 
ing out its mighty plan ; and the goddess of practical wisdom can- 
not be otherwise than on the side of those, the wisdom of whose 
counsels is proved by their success. On the character of Pallas 
Athen5 generally much might be said to justify the highest eulogies 
of her most devoted worshippers (Lucas, Qucest. Lex. 81). She 
will almost bear a favourable comparison with the Virgin Mary. 
Gladstone even exalts her into an identity with the divine Aoyo9 of 
the apostle John ; but such analogies are slippery, and the histori- 
cal foundation on which they are attempted to be raised fallacious. 
The altogether contrary and unduly severe portraiture of this 
goddess drawn by Hayman (fid. App. E. 4) will be commented on 
more fittingly, xxn. 247. 

Ver. 218. — Whoso fears the gods is wise, etc. 

^* Piissima serdentia^'' said Professor Duport, " if you merely 
change ^€ot into ^cos.*' I think it is equally pious without the 
change. Does piety depend on orthodoxy? Does the spirit of 
John ix. 31 include those only who are within the pale of a strictly 
monotheistic creed ? 

Ver. 220. — And in the scahhard plunged the loeightt/ sicvyrd. 

I took this ^^ plunged'' from Dryden ; and it is beyond all ques- 
tion the best word for the expressive wo-c of the original, being as 
good and a little better than the Greek, as our vigorous monosyl- 
lables not seldom are. On the significant contrast between ** glo- 
rious John " here, and Pope's " returned the shining blade to its 
sheath," see some excellent remarks by Leigh Hunt (Stories in 
Verse J 1855, p. 43). The scene is represented in a Pompeian paint- 
ing ; Overbeck, BiJdverle^ p. 3^3, Plate xvi. 1 . 
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Ver. 234. — L'ven hy this hiihm. 

A staff, baton, or sceptre, as we have seen already in the case of 
the priest, was the emblem of authority in the hands of kings, of 
judges, of the heads of tribes, shepherds, etc., among all ancient 
nations. See Gesenius in voce me^, and the Hindoo Prem- 
sagar, ch. 23. But in the present passage, as is manifest from 
what is said a few lines below, the baton is referred to not as the 
symbol of royal authority generally, but of that authority exer- 
cised in the enforcement of public law and natural right, to which 
Achilles, as an injured man, may now with all reason make his 
appeal. This right of administering the laws in the heroic times 
belonged inherently to the kings (Arist. Pol. in. 14, Hes. Theog. 
85); and no doubt they always retained this right for the most 
important cases ; but inferior matters they in all probability left 
to be adjudged by inferior local authorities, such as the ycpovrcs, 
or elders, in the shield of Achilles (xvni. 505), and the SiKd<nrokoi 
avSp^s in this passage (ver. 238), who are not spoken of as if they 
were identical with the kings. It must be further observed, that 
the kings and inferior judges, as administrators of the law, acted 
with a solemn responsibility as delegates of Jove, the supreme 
moral governor of the universe. The 8[Krjs raAavra, or scales of 
justice, belong specially to the son of Kronos (Hymn. Her in. 324). 
AH public assemblies where laws were made, were specially under 
the protection of Zcvs dyo/mios (.^ch. Eum. 931), of whom Themis 
(Od. II. 68), the personified goddess of the ^c/lhotcs (ver. 238 of 
this passage), is the legitimate assessor. 

Ver. 250. — Ward-jncmldiny. 
Literally " voice-dividimj,'^ " articulately -speaking.^' I owe my 
compound to George MacDonald, the poet (see Arnold On Trans- 
lating Homer J p. 89). To this traditional rendering of fiepoif there 
is the objection that compound adjectives with this termination 
almost always signify some variety of look or faccj or what we call 
expression^ from oTrro/xat, to see. For this reason, Donaldson 
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{New Crai. sec. 95, note), in this agreeing with certain Germans, 
chooses to translate ft€/JO^, bright, ar shining-faced, as if from 
/xa/}/iatp<o, a reduplicated root. But such fancies have no scientific 
value. Besides, the contrast between black and bright men, as- 
sumed by Donaldson, is not indicated by Homer ; and a wise man 
in such cases will prefer to stand on the Alexandrian tradition, 
which shows at least how the Greeks understood the phrase. A 
received interpretation is always a historical fact; an ingenious 
conjecture is nothing at all. 

Ver. 2G3. — Centaurs and Lapithcp. 

The Lapithae and the Centaurs belong to that dim borderland 
between mythology and history, where nothing is more difficult 
than to declare certainly whether any huge mass looming in the 
distance be a mountain or a cloud. In this region the interpreters 
of fantastic old tradition have followed two opposite methods of 
interpretation, as their natural genius or acquired tendencies may 
have led them to favour the significance of idealistic conception, or 
the distinctness of terrestrial fact. To the former, the Centaurs, 
with their shaggy exterior, and their wild, unruly, boisterous 
nature, naturally appear as personifications of mountain-torrents 
rushing violently down into the fertile plain from the land of 
clouds, where they had their birth. So Prell. {Myth. vol. ii. p. 13), 
who quotes Virgil {^n. vn. 674) as evidently harmonizing with 
this idea. To the other class of interpreters the Centaurs arc 
merely men metamorphosed into monsters by that active fancy 
which always finds its favourite field in the region of earliest and 
least authenticated tradition. " The Lapithae," says Duncker, 
(Gesch, des AH. vol. iii. p. 63), '* were inhabitants of the Thessalian 
plain in the neighbourhood of the ancient Larissa, who had to 
maintain their ground and protect their cornfields against the pre- 
datory inhabitants of the mountains, the dwellers on the southern 
slopes of Olympus, the Dorians, the men of Ossa and Pelion, the 
Centaurs, the shaggy mountain-haunting wild beasts, as Homer 
describes them." Between these two views it will always be, in 
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many cases, impossible to mediate. In the present case, however. 
I must say that the traditions which connect the Lapithae with 
Theseus and Attica (see Suidas, TrcpiSotSaL, and St«ph. Byz. 
</>iA.at8ai) give to that people at least a decidedly historical aspect. 
WTicther the Centaurs may not be something more than the exag- 
gerated expression of primeval horsemanship practised by the wild 
moss-troopers of Pelasgic Thessaly, may for ever remain undecided. 
Certain it is that, whatever their origin might be, they were after- 
wards elevated by the Greek imagination into a perfect kinship 
with the Satyrs, Pans, and other prick-eared followers of the wine- 
loving Dionysus. Their connexion, through the Lapithae, with 
Theseus, brought them prominently into Attic legend, from which 
they were transferred to Attic sculpture, of which the decorations 
of the temple of Theseus, the Parthenon, and the Phigalian marbles, 
are instances to the present hour. With regard to Homer him- 
self, there can be no doubt that he looked on the Lapithae at least 
as substantial men in every respect, as much as Ajax and Aga- 
memnon (ii. 740, XII. 129) ; and nothing would have astonished 
him more than the transcendental idea of Uschold (Vorhalle, vol. i. 
p. 64), that Peirithoos, the chief of the Lapithae, and Eurytion the 
Centaur, were originally only different epithets of one and the 
same god, afterwards degraded into solid men and hostile kings 
by the materializing stupidity of the popular imagination. Miiller 
(Orchain, p. 191) is no less rational than erudite and ingenious on 
the Lapithae, whom he holds to be a sturdy Thessalian race, closely 
allied to, perhaps identical with, the Phlegyae, and these again 
only a warlike section of the famous commercial race of the Min- 
yans of Orchomenos. 

Ver. 265. — Or](r€a t* Aly€t&r)v CTTtctKcAov dOavdroLo-ty. 

" Hie versus a plerisqvs prohatis lihris ahest : neque eum ulhis 
scholiastes nee Eustathius usquam agnoscitj u( sero adscriptuni pules 
px sculo Herculis, 182" (Wolf, Prolegom. p. xxvii.) No doubt, 
as Heyne remarks, it is quoted by Chrysostom (Or. lvii.) ; but the 
silence of the scholiasts on a point of this kind, on which they 
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could not fail to have enlarged, is sufficient to throw discredit on 
the line. The fact is that Theseus, the favourite hero of the Athe- 
nians, has no position in the Iliad, and is mentioned only once inci- 
dentally in Od. XI. 322. In the catalogue (n. 546, Plut. Cim. 7), 
where the Athenian forces are recounted, it is not the great national 
hero, but Menestheus, the son of Peteus, who commands them. 
The temptation to interpolate here, springing from the national 
vanity of the Athenians, was great, and has no doubt been exer- 
cised. My version, therefore, does not acknowledge the line. 

Ver. 270, — From Pylus^ from a distant land. 

Br., Wr., Glad., and N., translate c^a^riiys yalrjs, '^frani the Apian 
hind,'^ or the land of Apis, i.e., the Peloponnesus, so called from a 
famous old physician of that name (iEsch. Suppl, 265 ; Theoc. 
XXV. 183). But the application of this old physician's name to the 
Homeric adjective aTrtos is demonstrably false. The authority of 
Homer himself is sufficient to settle this point, for the very phrase, 
TriX6d€v €^ aTri-qs yatiys occurs twice {Od. xvi. 18, and vn. 25) in a 
connexion where, to make it signify the Peloponnesus, would be to 
produce utter nonsense. As little can this phrase signify the Pelo- 
ponnesus in the well-known passage of Sophocles (O. G. 1685), irws 
yap rj Tti/' dirlav yav rj irovriov K\v8<av^ dXca/Lievai. Add to this 
that Strabo (371) says distinctly that airios in Homer is simply 
woppio-j with whom Hesy. and the Ven.schol., A.,andB.,agree, as also 
ApoUonius, who, with the decision of a man who knows the truth, 
says, that the notion of applying airios to the Peloponnesus was 
KaKws, in fact, only a fancy of the more modern commentators, 
of whose style of erudite drivelling we have a fair specimen in the 
E. M., under this very word. The fact is, that learned men are 
peculiarly liable to a disease of judgment which leads them to pre- 
fer what is recondite to what is true ; and as anybody might at once 
imagine that airios meant distant, while only a learned man could 
know anything about an antediluvian old physician called Apis, 
the interpretation of the word in Homer the most remote from 
vulgar apprehension was preferred. Some interpreters also may 
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have been moved by the tautology of the phrase TqXoOiv c^ dirlr^s ; 
but tautology is characteristic of Homer, and in all languages, 
means, in many cases, only the superlative degree. 

It has only to be mentioned farther that the first syllable of the 
name of the physician '^Airts, and the adjectival form derived from 
it when applied to the Peloponnesus, is always long, whereas in 
Homer the antepenult of airios is short. If this proof is not com- 
plete, there is nothing in the whole compass of philological research 
that can deserve the name of science. 

Ver. 272. — As men now are. 

o? vvv PpoToi €t(rtv. This frequently recurring formula in Homer 
(see XII. 383, and elsewhere) deserves to be noted, as indicating 
that the bard considered himself as living in an age considerably 
removed in point of time from the heroes whose deeds he celebrated. 
The desire to represent the men of former ages as giants in com- 
parison with the puny mannikins of the present day, is natural to the 
human heart, and thence easily finds its way into all popular poetry. 
Sometimes this desire feeds upon pure conceits, as in the case of 
the devout imaginations in which Puseyites and other retrospective 
sentimentalists indulge with regard to the supreme blessedness of 
the middle ages ; but sometimes also, no doubt, this natural ten- 
dency finds only too much real food to feast on, as in all ages of 
decadence and over-refinement. In Homer's time, though the 
human frame was still sturdy and vigorous, and a divine hero might 
show a "shaggy breast" without ofience, yet refinement on the 
luxuriant coast of Asia Minor might have proceeded so far as to 
warrant a feeling that former generations of men were more dis- 
tinguished for muscle, and all feats of bodily strength. It is impos- 
sible, however, to say exactly what period of time may, under 
different circumstances, be necessary for the growth of a popular 
impression of this kind. In Scotland, at the present day, it might 
most justly be said, with regard to the capacity for drinking, that 
a moderate toper fifty years ago, in the days so ably described in 
Lord Cockburn's Memoirs, could, without the slightest injury to 
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his health, drink twice or thrice, or even four times as much, as 
any wine-bibber, oJbi vvv pporoi da-iv^ such as wine-bibbers now 
are. Compare Glad. (i. 37), who agrees with me in refusing to be- 
lieve, with Veil. Pat. (i. 5), that the phrase implies a long interval. 

Ver. 303. — Thy purple Ufe-stream flow^ 

— in the original, iccXatvov, black or dark^ which I changed into 
purple only for the sake of the rhythm; and I note the point 
merely to show how little the Homeric epithets, unlike our modern 
ones, were generally attached to words, with any special regard to 
their propriety at the particular place where they are used. Here 
it is manifestly most unsuitable to call blood '' black," or even 
'' dark," at the very moment when it is streaming out from the 
spear-point infixed in the body. But the phrase black or dark 
blood had evidently become a commonplace, like " the swift-footed 
Achilles," which the poet might use as a whole, without meaning 
more than the simple word at/ia would have implied. The reader 
may note here, that, though in my translation I make ample use of 
epithets, I allow myself Homer's own license of using them pro- 
miscuously, as the music of the line may demand, knowing that 
they have no value in reference to the special passage where they 



Ver. 313. — Tlien Agamemnon king enjoined the host to make ablution. 

The Greeks used lustration at all sacrifices, after evil dreams 
(.^sch. Pers, 203; Ar. Ran. 1338), and on other occasions 
(Soph. Ajax, 655; Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 1160; Pans. vin. 41-2). 
Here manifestly there is a general purification or cleansing of the 
host from the guilt which Agamemnon had incurred against Apollo 
(see Nag. Horn. TheoL p. 305). A similar KaSapfids, or general 
religious purification of the army, is mentioned by Xenophon in the 
Anab. (v. 7. 35.) In Cromwell's time there would have been a fast- 
day and a preaching. That the Jews sometimes used water in the 
same way is obvious from 1 Sam. vii. 6. 
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Ver. 816. — The ivaste unfertile sea. 
dAos aTpvyfroto— literally, the sea from which there is no vtntiufe, 
fntra which no harvest can he gathered ; an epithet having so direct 
a reference to the wants of " food-eating mortals," that one would 
almost think a farmer had made it, not a poet. On this utilitarian 
element in Homer, see Dissertafifms, p. 148. So Pindar of the air 
(O/. I. 10). 

Ver. 334. — Hail niessemjers of gods and meiij brave heralds! 
The office and dignity of heralds, ktJ/ovkc? {criers, from yrjpvM, 
to speak or cry out), in Homer is very high, and there is no passage 
in which the respect paid to them appears so gracefully as in that 
which is now before us. Glad. (iii. 48) is quite right in saying that 
Achilles here and on similar occasions (ix. 197) comports himself 
as much according to our idea of " a gentleman" as it was possible 
for a Homeric hero with such a free range of tongue to do. Only 
on the present occasion, the politeness, no doubt, proceeds less from 
the character of the man than from the universal respect paid to 
the frmctionaries whom he addresses. These officers were peculiarly 
under the patronage of Jove as supreme, and Hermes as the herald 
of the gods (iEsch. Agam, 498) ; and Plato, in the Laws (941 a), 
enacts, that if any herald should, by giving false messages, or other- 
wise, abuse his sacred trust, an indictment shall lie against him, ^' as 
having acted impiously, and contrary to law, against the ordinances 
of Mercury and of Jove." In Homer, the heralds perform various 
functions, both of a private and public nature. They act as butlers 
and waiters at table, and as masters of ceremonies or stewards 
{Od, I. 109, 163); as grooms or equerries (xxiv. 282). They 
attend the dyopd, or public assembly, and keep order there (ii. 50, 
96), and perform similar duties at public worship (ix. 170). 

Ver. SbO.— The purple tide. 

oiv<nra irovTov — literally, "wine-faced," or " looking like wine." 
With reference to the various reading, d7r€ipova^ Sp. says — " Quid 
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Aristarchum impulerit ut or* dircCpova anieferret rum video. Vul- 
fjatum enim turn huic loco aptum est, turn Homero perquam fami- 
iiare, dirupova ttovtov semel tantum in Od. iv. 510 legitur,'' with 
which I agree. As to the colour here attributed to the sea, a 
sensible man need scarcely be reminded that the colour of the sea 
varies constantly with its depth, with the play of light and shade, 
and with the quality of its bottom. Generally in Homer the various 
living play of colour is described, not specimens on a pattern-sheet. 
On this subject, Glad. (iii. 490) is excellent. 

Ver. 357. — His nwther zoith quick ear his plaint did gather. 

The mother of Achilles is the sea-goddess Thetis, the daughter 
of Nereus, " the hoary old man of the sea," and " the beautiful- 
haired Doris, the daughter of Ocean," " the perfect river," as Hcs. 
has it (TJieog. 242). Like all the sea-goddesses, she is very beauti- 
ful — ^for what is more lovely than the sun-lit waves of ocean ? — and 
is called by Catullus ^^ pulcherrima Neptunina ;^^ for Neptune, who 
took the place of Oceanus, was her grandfather. Her common 
epithet in Homer is apyvpoTrcfa, silver-footed, or it may be, silver- 
shooned, or silver-sandalled, of course referring to the beautiful tips 
of the foam-crested waves. Her connexion with the other gods 
is very intimate, and she is recorded to have placed several of them 
under great obligations, as Jupiter (396, infra), and Dionysus (vi. 
135), and Vulcan (xviir. 394). Her marriage with the hero 
Peleus, from which union Achilles sprang, is one of the best known 
of the Thessalian legends, and has been celebrated in a well-known 
poem by Catullus. She was worshipped principally in the OcrtSciov, 
on the banks of the Enipeus, near Pharsalus (schol. Pindar, Nem. 
IV. 81, Eurip. Androm. 19); also in Messenia (Pans. in. 14. 4). 

Ver. 3G6. — To sacred Thebes we marched. 

The position of this town, the capital of the rich plain of the 
same name, is well known from its being described both in the 
famous march of Xerxes (Herod, vii. 42), and in that of Xenophon, 
in the last act of his famous expedition (Anal. vn. 8. 7). It lies 
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in the vicinity of Adramyttium, at the head of the bay of the same 
name^ to the north-east of Antandrus, under a mountain called 
Places. The people were a Cilician tribe (vi. 396). It belongs 
therefore to the same district as Cilia and Chryse. (Above, ver. 
38. See also xxn. 479, and Str. xiii. 612). 

Ver. 371. — The Greeks well cased in copper mail. 

XaA.KoxtT<i)vts — copper-coated^ a very common epithet of the 
Greek soldiers in the Iliad ; in reference to wliich the question is 
forced on us, what this \a.\K6s really was, whether simple copper, 
as I translate it in this passage, or an alloy, such as brass. Now, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that the original meaning of 
XoXkos is copper^ for, if it does not mean copper, there is no word 
for this metal in the Greek language. But, in fact, x^^'^^^ ^^ 
always spoken of, both in Homer (xviii. 474) and elsewhere, as a 
simple metal, along with other simple metals ; and in ix. 365, the 
poet gives it distinctly that epithet (JpvOpos) which belongs to pure 
copper. It must be borne in mind also, that among the most 
ancient nations, copper and gold were two of the most abundant 
metals (Herod, i. 216), the most easily worked, often found in their 
virgin state, and therefore generally used for purposes to which the 
more perfect metallurgy of future times enabled men to apply iron. 
This fact, well known to the ancients, Lucretius (v. 1285) repeats 
after Hesiod (Op. 151)— 

XaX/c(^ 5* elpydj^otrro' /xiXas 5' ovk (<tk€ aLdripos, 
for which reason the word xa\K€vSy which properly signifies a copper- 
smithy was afterwards used to signify a smith generally. There seems, 
however, amongst translators, to have been a general tendency to trans- 
late the word xaXKo^hy brass rather than by copper (see Judg. xvi. 
21, 1 Kings iv. 13, and Ges. in voce n^nj), perhaps to bring out 
the idea of hardness, on which principle, indeed, I have oft^n used 
the word brass in this translation. But there is something charac- 
teristic in this early and general use of copper, which it is not at 
all right to conceal from an intelligent reader. Who, for instance, 
would wish to change copper into brass in the following extract from 
4 /VOL. IV. C 
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Earth's Travels in Africa, which I take from the Edinburgh Eeinew, 
April 1859, p. 346 : — '' At Agades, the most important town of 
Eastern Negroland, the traveller was accosted by two horsemen, 
well dressed and mounted, with stirrups and bridle ornaments of 
ro/)/>er." So much for the propriety of translation. With regard 
to the fact, it may still remain doubtful whether the Greeks in 
Homer's time, when considerable advances in metallurgy had been 
made, did not actually use their copper with a certain amount of 
alloy, and yet retain for the compound the name which, in strict- 
ness, belonged only to the predominant metal. But whether this 
be so or not, it is quite certain that ancient writers talk of harden- 
ing copper by some process, so as to make it as serviceable as iron 
(Eust. //. I. 236 ; and Proclus, on the passage of Hesiod just quoted, 
Stct tIvos PcL<f>TJs Tov ;(aA.Kov <rT€ppoiroi.ovvT€s ovra <f>vir€i /iaXaK6v ; 
both passages quoted by Millin in his Mlneralogie HomSrique^ 
Paris, 1816, p. 129, to whose work I refer the student generally ; 
as also to Goguet's Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences^ Edinburgh, 
1761, B. II. ch. 4). I have only further to remark, that the word 
pdiTTtUj used in reference to this matter both by Eustathius and 
Proclus, ought to remove all difficulty from a much-bespoken passage 
in -^schylus (A gam. 595), which I confess, in common with many 
others, to have misunderstood and mistranslated, where Clytem- 
nestra says simply, " 0/ other men I knotv no more than I know of 
the art of dipping and hardening copj)er ;" that is, / am as ignorant 
of the one as of the other. See likewise, on the prevalence of copper 
in early metallurgy, Monmfisen, Eom. Ges. vol. i. p. 179; and 
Bischoff, das Kupfer itnd seine Legirnngen^ Berlin, 1865. 

Ver. 399. 
What time the Olympians did conspire his puissant strength to bind. 

Here we have a remarkable instance of those wars among the 
gods, which gave such offence to Plato (Rep. ii. 378 b), which are 
so prominent in the Iliad (xx. xxi.), but which, perhaps, reach 
their climax in this very singular passage ; for in no other part of 
this poem does there appear any indication of an actual rebellion 
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of the other gods against Jupiter ; the claims of Neptune in Book 
xni. being brought forward only, as it would appear, for the pur- 
pose of being set aside. We have, in fact, in the present story, a 
very old, probably Pelasgic, legend, relating to an antediluvian age, 
before the dynasty of Jove was finally established. The familiar 
legend of Prometheus is a fragment from the massive blocks of the 
same period. * What are we to make of these stories ? To answer 
this question, we must bear in mind that strifes and struggles, 
battles, victories, and defeats among the gods are nothing peculiar 
to Greek mythology, but are found among the ancient Egyptians 
(see Plutarch's Tsts and Osiris^ passim), and among the modem 
Hindus (see the Vishnu Purana ; Wilson, ch. ix.) In explaining 
these legends, some people have supposed that they are the mythi- 
cal embodiments of actual physical revolutions, a theory likely to 
find special favour with the amateurs of the now so fashionable 
science of geology, and which has accordingly found a sturdy and 
thoroughgoing champion in Forchhammer ; and to a certain extent, 
no doubt, it is true, in so far as myths about giants and Titans 
are often found connected with districts where certain violent powers 
of subterranean heat were in ancient times (Pans. viii. 29. 1, 2 ; 
Dodwell's Greece^ ii. p. 880), or are even now in action, as that of 
Typhon with Cilicia. Such ideas of physical revolutions are 
recognised in certain myths also by Miiller (Proleg. 77), as they 
had been by Heyne before him (ad ApoUodor. init.) These legends, 
so long as they have a well-marked volcanic locality, may, with 
Welcker, be considered as " einBild wilder Krdfte imNaturreichy 
Another class of minds may be inclined to consider the wars of the 
gods as only the transplanting to a celestial stage of certain religious 
contests in which their worshippers were engaged below ; as if, for 
instance, the Eeformation of religion in the sixteenth century were 
represented as a war in heaven between the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost on the one side, and the Virgin Mary, with the 

* •' Ledottrine OiapeticJie conlevgono i vestigi di un cnlto piu anlico in parte 
distnttto, e in parte conservato da eA«e, e quindi di un sincretismo hieratico 
fra due diversi systemi,'* — (iiobekti, del Buono, iv. 
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saints on the other. Thus a religious revolution below would 
appear as a change of dynasty above. That this theory should not 
be allowed to fall out of view seems quite plain ; but, so far as 
Greece is concerned, on account of the lack of early historical 
record, we can make little practical use of it. A third theory 
which I will now propose, without excluding the other two, takes a 
much wider range. Strife in one form or another — opposition — 
collision — hostility — ^war — is a phenomenon of such universal pre- 
sentation in the world, that almost all theological speculations have 
in some form or other been forced to admit it. If fire fights with 
water, heat with cold, winter with summer, light with darkness, 
love with hatred, and not only all sorts of wild animals with one 
another, but every nation regularly with its neighbour, a poly- 
theistic religion, which assumes a separate god for every separate 
power, must suppose the heaven to be as full of wars as the earth ; 
for as is the effect, so must be the cause. The gods, therefore, as 
representing opposite energies, are naturally always at war. But 
as this state of things, if allowed to go on without check, could 
continue only through mutual destruction, and end in utter anni- 
hilation, the strong conservative power which manifestly rules the 
world is always conceived as superior to the elements of strife ; and 
this power is represented in Greek mythology by the sovereignty 
of the legitimate lord of heaven, viz., Jove. Against him, espe- 
cially in the green age of the world, the other gods, or a part of 
them, may indeed be conceived, as in the present passage, to rebel, 
but they cannot possibly overcome him. The feeling of a divine 
order of things is too deeply seated in the human mind to allow of 
that; even against such a powerful coalition as Herb, Poseidon, 
and Pallas Athene, Jupiter will as surely triumph as the eternal 
Father of all triumphs against Lucifer and his angels in the empy- 
rean battles of Paradise. Lost. It was this pious conviction which 
kept the Athenian audience quite easy, when, in the play of 
^schylus, the Titan flouted the Thunderer with such proud words 
of impious defiance. They felt that the dethronement of Jove was 
a thing to be talked about, but not to be achieved. This is the 
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general view which I am inclined to take of these strifes of the 
gods ; and to specialize further in the present instance would not 
lead to much. Briareus is evidently a water-giant, or the power of 
water, called by a sea-goddess to co-operate with the lord of the 
watery sky, in order to save the system of things from convmlsion. 
The name by which he is known among the gods signifies the 
sirong one, from Ppuito, Ppwa, while his earthly name Aiyadttv, as 
above remarked (165), signifies the rusher^ a most appropriate 
name for a water-god. He, with his two brothers, Gyes and 
Cottos, are represented by Apollodorus (i. 1) as the oldest progeny 
of Uranus and Gee. No wonder, therefore, he was strong, if the 
eternal Heavens and the firm-seated Earth were his parents. He 
was, in fact, by a whole generation, nearer to the eternal great 
unknown source of all power, both human and divine, than Jupiter 
himself. 

Ver. 424. — With blameless Ethutj^ men. 

In this remarkable connexion, as living in a special relationship 
to the gods, the Ethiopians are mentioned several times in Homer. 
So particularly Od. i. 22 (where see Nitzsch and Uayman). Here 
it is to be noted that these Ethiopians, like Virgil's Morini (^n. 
vni. 727), are represented, and in xni. 205, as living at the end of 
the world — " lo-xarot dvSpuiv.'^ But as the Morini of the Roman 
poet, though called the " extremi hominum,'' were no farther off" than 
Picardy — the geographical ideas of the ancients being limited, — so 
we are not to seek for the Ethiopians in any district more remote 
than where they were afterwards found, viz., in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Egypt and the Red Sea. Homer, in fact, him- 
self (Od. IV. 84) mentions them in a connexion which shows that 
they are to be sought for at no very remote distance, according to 
omr ideas, from his own fatherland, Smyrna : — 

*' To ('ypras aod Phoenicia then, and the Egyptian land, 
1 came, to the far Ethiop men, and the Sidonian strand, 
To the Erembians, and to Libya, where tlie ripening ray 
Makes little white-fleeced Iambs full soon the lusty horn display." 
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And when Neptune, in the Odyssey (v. 283), on his return from 
the Ethiopians, passes behind the Solymi, it is just the very route 
which a bird would take, flying from the shores of the Red Sea in 
a north-westerly direction towards Troy and the Black Sea. All 
this agrees exactly with the notices of this people given afterwards 
by historical writers ; as by Herod, (iii. 17, rv. 1!)7). Strabo, be- 
sides the civilized Ethiopians in the kingdom of Meroe, enume- 
rates a great number of savage or semi-savage tribes, so named, 
on the west coast of the Red Sea, under the curious names of 
Fish-eaterSj Eoot-eaters, Ostrich- eaters. Locust-eaters^ Turtle-eaters, 
Dog-milkers, and Marsh-men ; and, what is more to the point, 
distinctly mentions the other great section of the Ethiopians to 
the west of Egypt, beside the Lotus-eaters ; ol vwep rrjs Mavpov- 
<rias oIkovvt€s vpls rots kcnr€piot.s AlOioxfi A(i>To</>ayot (in. 157, 
II. 120). As for the remarkable partiality which the gods are re- 
presented as having cherished for this people, we can only say that 
*'far birds have fair feathers," and men have always been in the 
habit of painting some race of people at a very remote distance in 
time or space, as more h(»ly, and therefore more near to the gods 
than ourselves, and the very imperfect creatures with whom we 
hold daily intercourse. Pausanias (vni. 2) says that " the most 
ancient men who lived in Arcadia had the gods for guests, and sat at 
the same table with them, on account of their justice and piety." 
The Hyperboreans in the extreme North had the same fragrance of 
piety about them (xui. 1). On these antediluvian god-favoured 
races generally, see Gerhard, Myth. 634, Nitzsch, Od. vii. 201-6, 
from which passage of the Odyssey it is plain enough that their 
nearness to the gods did not always consist in their extraordinary 
piety, but only in their uncommon strength and superhuman energy. 
Whether the connexion of the sun with extreme south, east, and 
west, or, again, the great power of the priesthood in some of the 
Ethiopian nations (Diod. in. 6), may not have been the origin of 
the reputed sanctity of that people, may deserve consideration. 
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Ver. 42G. — The copper-pavid hall. 

So conceived, I imagine, only to express the solidity of the 
eternal heavens ; just as the p*pi of the Hebrews was translated 
aT€p€<afxa by the Hellenizing Jews, and literally rendered into Latin 
by the word firmameiitwn, which we have adopted. Compare 
o-i^^pcos ovpavoi (Od. xv. 329). 

Ver. 433. — The sails they lower, etc. 

There are only a very few points with regard to the ships 
of the ancients which the readers of the Hiad require to notice. 
Some of the details in Od. v. 252 might require discussion ; but 
for our present purpose it will suffice to remark that the " well- 
poised ships,'' in what is called the heroic age, seem to have 
been vessels of very humble pretensions ; in their moderate tackle 
and gear, and method of management, more like what we call 
hoots and skiffs than ships proper. It does not appear that they 
had more than one mast — though no doubt vessels of a larger build, 
with several masts, were afterwards introduced {Poll. i. 91) ; and 
this mast was regularly taken down at landing, and put up when 
the craft went out to sea. As little had they a complete or proper 
deck ; for Thucydides says expressly that the ships built even in 
Themistocles' day had not full decks (i. 14) ; and Pliny (vii. 56) 
has left the notice, " Naves lorujas tectas Thasii invenerunt : antea 
ejc prora tantum et puppi pugnabant.^^ The simplicity of the rest 
of the equipment will appear from the description of Homer. 

Ver. 447. 
Then round the ivell-built altar of the god they piled the hecatomb. 

The word hecatomb, originally signifying an hundred oxen, is 
used in Homer vaguely of any great public sacrifice. The most 
complete description of the rite of sacrifice in the heroic age, 
occurs in Od. iii. 418-472, on occasion of the entertainment to 
Telemachus by the venerable patriarch of Pylos. That passage, 
compared with the present (which, however, is only in two points 
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less complete), brings out the following ten points of sacrificial pro- 
cedure as they occur in order : — (1.) The hands are washed with 
water, xtpvixj/avro^ according to the precept of Hesiod {Op. et Di. 
724), with which the words of Hector agree (vi. 266). So amongst 
the Jews (Exod. xxx. 18-21, Lev. xvi. 24). (2.) The ovAox^rai, 
or ovAai, that is, coarse-ground barley (see Butmann, LexiL), is 
taken up in order to be in readiness for immediate use. (3.) A 
prayer is offered up by the priest, standing with uplifted hands. 
(4.) The victim is brought forward, of which the horns had pre- 
viously been gilded (x. 294) ; the topmost hairs are plucked from 
between its horns, and thrown into the fire ; its neck is drawn 
up by the officiating ministers ; a knife is plunged into its throat ; 
and it is flayed. (5.) The thighs are then cut out and coiled 
in a double ply of fat. (6.) Small pieces of raw flesh, taken from 
various parts of the body, are laid above the fat, as representatives 
of the whole body, that the gods may appear to have at least a 
tasting of all {Od. xiv. 427.) (7.) The thighs are then burnt on the 
altar, accompanied by libations of wine, while youths attend with 
forks in their hands, to see that the whole is duly consumed. (8.) They 
taste the inwards^ (Tir\a\v hrdfrcLvro^ a practice the nature and sig- 
nificance of which I do not understand. (9.) The remainder is 
roasted. (10.) The sacrificial feast takes place, in which all the 
worshippers join with jollity, and pious hymns are mingled with 
generous potations. This is the practice of mingling social enjoy- 
ment with religious services to which St. Paul alludes (1 Cor. xi. 
26). So much for the detail. With regard to the significance of 
the religious act in the present case, it was evidently a sacrifice of 
atonement on account of sins conmiitted against the gods, in order 
to propitiate theij: favour and avert their wrath. The Jewish idea 
of vicarious substitution does not appear in Homer ; but there is a 
voluntary giving up to the god of what was most valuable to the 
powHi f^sor — viz., his flocks, and herds — as a symbolical reparation 
t'tn i\\\* offence committed by the mortal in contravention of the 
ilivini' Uw« 
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Ver. 481. — Full blew the gale hi the soundiny sail. 

I have here ventured to paint out the idea which appears to lie 
at the root of the verb tt/jiJ^w, and the family to which it belongs. 
The subject has been fully discussed by Butmann. I suppose that 
the two significations of the word ifivvpi((o and </>v<rtu given in the 
E. M, are fundamentally the same — a strong blast naturally pro- 
ducing heat. 

Vkr. 498. — When the far-seeing god she found , remote from all. 

The word ivpvoira, here used, falls under the general observa- 
tion made above, that adjectives ending in o^, oTra, or cuttos, gene- 
rally come from w^, the look, and not from o^, the voice (see Luca»s, 
QuxBst. Lexil. 81). The idea, therefore, is the same as that of Ovid 
in the Fasti ^ when he says, 

Jupiter arcf. $ud, tot urn cum tp^ctat in orhem, 
Nil WW Bomanum quad taeatur habet. 

Jove dwells aloft, and from his starry home 
Looks east and west, and all he sees is Romk. 

Vkr. 500. 
And knelt her don^n before the god, and supjdiant seized his knee. 

This is the common form of supplication, of which we have 
frequent examples among the ancients. Hence the formula so 
common in Homer — ravra '^€<Sv iv yovvaa-L Kctrai (xvii. 514), — 
these things lie on the knees of the gods, i.e., depend on the divine 
will — a phrase which I have purposely retained in my version, 
though it will no doubt sound strange to an English ear. Charac- 
teristic expressions of this kind ought not to be washed over with 
a colourless modern generality. 

Ver. 528. 
Thus he ; and with his eyebrow dark the Father bmved assent. 

This nod of Jupiter was famous among the ancients, co-cio-c 
KopMv (Eur. Iph. Taur. 1276), and the three lines in which Homer 
describes it were justly celebrated, not only for their own sublime 
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simplicity, but from the fact that Phidias received from them the 
first hint of his greatest work, the colossal statue of Zeus in the 
temple at Elis, of which so accurate a description is given by Pau- 
sanias (v. 11 ; Str. vni. 854). And indeed there are few passages 
in Greek poetry where the good effect is more manifest of that 
o-(i)</>/3o<rvi^ or sound-minded moderation by which all the poets of 
Greece, even in their highest flights of inspiration, were habitually 
controlled. If the effect of the nod described in the last line, 
fieyav 8' cAcXt^cv "OXv/ittov, had been spread out into greater detail, 
such as we find, for example, in the Vishnu Purana, ch. xii., the 
effect would have been nmch injured. With regard to the dark 
eyebrows, we may mention that the word Kvdveos is the same that 
in V. 345 is used of a cloud ; and in fact the dark eyes of the 
thunder-god, brought back to their elemental signification, are 
nothing but the dark-rolled thunder-clouds of which the lord of the 
elements is the ruler. In the same way Neptune is KvavoxaiTTj^, 
from the dark or dark-hlue colour of the ocean. The Prem-sagar 
(ch. xlii.) tells of "Krishnu, of the dark-blue cloud-like form," 
which almost looks like as if the Hindu Apollo had stolen a trick 
of feature from Indra, who represents Jove. 

Ver. 551. — j?%e large-eyed queenly Her^, 

That a large full-orbed eye, as opposed to a small, meagre, pink 
eye, is an element of the highest beauty, requires no proof. 

" Here let me h'e and look on your great eyes ; 
'Twill do me good ; all beauty must be healing." 

The word jSowirts signifies literally hauing the eyes of a cow ; and 
how large, full, deep, and liquid they are any one may know who 
will look into the eyes of that stupid but motherly animal. It is 
not, however, to be imagined that the Greeks in later ages actually 
had this living idea of the cow*s eye before them when they called 
the queen of heaven Powirts ; for the word (BovSj or ox, came to be 
used in compound words to signify magnitude, as /Jouirai? an *' ox- 
boy," that is, a "big boy;" ^ovXiyiia^ ox-hunger^ that is, an immo- 
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derately large appetite ; just as we say an " ox-daisy." Among 
the famous beauties of antiquity we may notice that Aspasia, the 
mistress of the younger Cyrus, is described as having ^' auburn 
locks very soft and smooth, a nose somewhat hooked, and very large 
eyes'' (.M. F. H. xii. 1). Among the Orientals indeed, generally, 
large, full, open eyes were esteemed so essential to beauty that they 
used to apply a certain tincture round their eyes, which had the 
effect of distending them and making them look larger" (Jer. iv. 
30 ; Gesen. in voce pnp). In the Sanscrit poetry large full eyes 
are the constant subject of eulogium — " eyes round and large as 
the lotus-flower" (Prem-sagar^ ch. xxv.) The literal translation 
of this word, " ox-eyed," or " cow-eyed" I avoid, for reasons that will 
be obvious to a man of taste. Lord Derby's transmutation into 
" stag-eyed" is a leap more to be commended for its boldness than 
for its wisdom. It is making the poet tell a lie in order that the 
translator may avoid an awkwardness. 

With regard to the other epithet of Jimo, irorvia^ which generally 
accompanies PoiSinSj there can be little doubt, as well from the fre- 
quent use of the same root in Sanscrit compounds (Patt), as from 
those cases where in Greek it governs the genitive (xxi. 470; 
Pind. Pyth, iv. 380), that it is equivalent to ScoTroiva or mistress ; 
and some have even supposed that the common name of the 
goddess, "Hpa, is only the Greek form of the Latin herus^ the Ger- 
man herr, and our sir. As to the mythological significance of this 
goddess, as wife of Jove, who is the representative of Uranus, 
the welkin, she should be only one of two things, — either the 
anthropomorphic form of Oee^ the earth, the wife of Uranus, or the 
female aspect of the sky, Jove being its male aspect ; just as Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite represent the same briny element under oppo- 
site aspects in a system of elemental sexualism. A modification of 
this latter view, to the effect that Juno represented the lower part 
of the atmosphere, of which Jove is the upper, acquired consider- 
able currency among the ancients, principally through the influence 
of the Stoics, and has been patronized in modem times by Prell 
(i. p. 104). But the other view, supported by so early and so high 
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an authority as Empedocles (Diog. Laert. viii. 76) is in every respect 
the most satisfactory, and has accordingly commanded the assent 
of Welcker, g. I 362 ; of Gerhard, Myth. 222 ; Rink. Rel HelL 
41 ; Hartung, Rel. Gr., Part iii. p. 77. Demeter in fact is no 
proper representative of the old earth in the original elemental 
theology ; and there is no goddess except Juno who under the 
Jovian dynasty can so fitly represent the Rhea of the old theology. 
No trace of a division of the air into two belts appears in the popu- 
lar mythology of the Greeks ; and the importance of the Earth in 
all polytheistic systems demands imperatively that she should be the 
wife of Zeus, the representative of Uranus. The sacred marriage 
of Zeus and Here (xrv. 346) finds its fiill physical significance, as 
well as its poetic beauty, only on the supposition that Juno means 
the earth ; and the epithet /Sowttis, though to the translator it can 
only mean " large-eyed," in the oldest Pelasgic theology, I agree 
with Paley, may very probably have had its origin in the consecra- 
tion of the cow, through all the ancient mythologies, as a symbol of 
the earth. 

Vkr. 561. — A"t/y, woman! 

The word Saifiovirj is curious, and might form the text to a long 
theological discourse. There are two words in Homer commonly 
used to designate the gods, Sat/xcov and ^ccJs, between which not a 
shade of difference is observable. The one is most naturally de- 
rived from 8cu(i>, to divide or portion out^ so that 8at/iov€s arc the 
supreme Powers, who divide to each man his earthly lot or portion ; 
the other, ^€09, of which the Latin Divm is the oldest form, is 
identical with the Sanscrit Deca. which comes from a root signi- 
fying to shiiip ; so that ^€oi are the bright or shining ones. Be- 
tween these two words, however, time and theological speculation 
gradually created a great gulf of separation, which appears as 
early as the time of Hesiod {Op. et Di. 121, with Gottling's note), 
was moulded into system by Plato, received a dark shade from the 
Jews, and stands out complete in the modern English use of the 
word demon. It is remarkable, however, that this degradation of 
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the word Saifiiav is to a certain extent anticipated even by Homer, 
in the familiar use made by him of the adjective 8a*/iovios, of which 
we have an example in the present passage. This was noticed 
long ago by Plutarch (Isis and Osiris^ 26), who observes with per- 
fect truth that nothing similar takes place in the adjectives ^cios, 
dKTi^€05, etc., derived from ^€os. This distinction, of course, must 
be acknowledged by all who affect to translate Homer with charac- 
teristic accuracy. And it amounts practically to this, that, while 
^cibs or 8tos avrfp is always " godlike or divine," in virtue of some 
extraordinary quality which excites our admiration, one may be 
called Saifxovu)^ when he behaves in such a way as to excite peculiar 
attention, and to raise the suspicion that such conduct is not with- 
out the extraordinary influence of some superhiunan power (see 
particularly Herodot. iv. 126, and viii. 84); pretty much as if we 
should say in English, The fellow is bewitched^ he behaves as if he 
were possessed by an evil spirit (in Scotch, He is fey). In perfect 
accordance with this original force of Sai/xov^os, Newman translates 
here " O elf-possessed might ! " but to this rendering there are two 
objections : first, that elf is a word which, like fairy, cannot be 
shaken free from mediaeval and romance associations ; second, that 
the Greeks themselves had, even in Homer's time, distinctly lost 
the full etymological meaning of Sat/iOvtos; and V. is much 
nearer the actual Homeric force of the word, when he translates 
in this passage Du imtnderlare I D., I find, agrees with me in 
not caring to give any greater emphasis to the word in this passage 
that what lies in the German Weib! In fact, the adjective came to 
be used in Greek with as little conscious recognition of its original 
force, as there is of the meaning of the word 6 Bid^oXos, when I 
say in English, What the devil are you about f which in Homeric 
Greek would be — 8aifi6vu ri irpdrTu^ ; 

Ver. 584.^ — A tuHxy-cupped beaker. 

dfi<f>iKVjr€XXov. The root of this word is just our English word 
cup (Lat. cupa), with which sc(xtp and skiff are connected. The 
preposition a/x</)4. as opposed to Tr€pl (with which, however, it is 
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often confounded), signifies on both sides (Lat. amho), and here, 
accordingly, the compound should mean a howl with a cup at both 
ends, grasped by the hand in the middle ; and that the word was 
actually so understood by the ancients, Butmann has proved by a 
reference to Aristotle (Hist, An. ix. 27. 4). 

Ver. 591. — Me by the foot he hent. 

This story about the precipitation of Vulcan from heaven into 
the island of Lemnos is not without interest in several views. 
Similar stories are found in all mythologies : as when the Hindus, 
for example, make Prahlada, a pious worshipper of Vishnu, be cast 
down from heaven by Hiraya Kasipu ; but he falls uninjured, and 
sound in every bone, whereas the celestial smith of the Hellenes 
is lamed for life. The lameness, indeed, of Hephsestus is, if I am 
not much mistaken, the origin of the whole myth ; and why the 
smith is lame, it is not difficult to see, since those who work mainly 
with their arms naturally have slender shanks (see below, xvin. 
411), and from tenuity of the lower extremities to actual halting, the 
leap to the popular imagination is not great. Vulcan, therefore, 
was lame because he was a smith, and he is cast down from heaven 
to give an air of dignity to such a vulgar accident. There is, how- 
ever, an elemental explanation of the same legend, more poetical 
(Duncker, Ges, Alt. iii. 46). It is remarkable that the Egyptian 
Pthah, who corresponds to Vulcan, was, if not lame, deformed and 
dwarfish (Herodot. ni. 37, with Baehr's note). The connexion 
of the fire-god with Lemnos finds its obvious explanation in the 
fact that this island is essentially of volcanic origin ; that it con- 
tained a volcano called Mosychlos (Schol. Nicander, Ther. 472 ; 
Welcker, Tril. p. 7); that it was for this reason called Al^aXiy, 
or the gloxmng island (E. M., in voce). Here then is a plain 
physical reason why Lemnos should be " the dearest of all places 
of the earth " to Vulcan (Od. vin. 284), who is therefore called 
" Lemnius pater*' by the great Roman poet {.^In. \m. 454). The 
earliest inhabitants of this island were emigrants who crossed from 
Thrace (Str. xii. 549), and were, no doubt, of a sufficiently rough 
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and wild character; for, though they treated the god well after 
his fall, the poet calls them dypLOKJxavoi (which is worse than /Sap- 
Pap6<f>iiivoL), in Od. viii. 294 ; and in mythical story, their conduct 
was on many occasions so atrocious, as to give rise to the familiar 
proverb, A-^/Avta l/sya, for crimes of remarkable cruelty. On the 
inextinguishable laughter of the gods, with which the lame god's 
ministrant services (ver. 599) were greeted, Glad. (ii. 340) com- 
ments with too severe a curiousness. 

Vbr. 600.— Skinker. 

The old word " sktnker,^^ which I have used here, seems to me 
to suit well with the general humorous tone of the passage. It is 
used by Tickell in his translation of this book. 

At the present day, " schencke'' is the common German word for 
a vintner's shop, and eimchenken is to 2)our in. 

Vbr. 604. — The rich resj)onsive song. 

dfL€ip6fj>i.vai, ottI KaXy. Here we have the earliest indication that 
I know, of that fondness for composition in corresponding stanzas 
curiously balanced against one another, which, under the name of 
strophe and anttstrophe, often plays such a prominent part in the 
lyrical poetry of the Greeks. The parallelism of Hebrew poetry, 
and the antiphonal chants of Christian cathedrals, contain the same 
very natural and pleasing element. 



BOOK II. 

Ver. 1. — Steed-compelling y 

free for iwoKopvoTai, literally, horse-harnessing ^ or, it may be, 
following the analogy of xaXKOKopvarrjsj provided with steeds — gaid- 
geriistet (V.) The fancy of Apion, that the word meant " men 
wearing a helmet^ of which the crest loas made of horsetailsj*^ was - 
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condemned by Porphyry, in his (rjrqfxara (15), and deservedly, for 
it is supported by no Homeric analogy, and besides, " horse- 
helnieted'' would be a very clumsy and inadequate way of express- 
ing such an idea. 

Vbr. 3. — The sweet sleep. 

v^8v/Lio9, I agree entirely with But. and Sp. that this is only a 
different abnormal form of rySv/ios, used exactly in the same way 
by the author of the Homeric hymns (Merc. 241, and other an- 
cient poets). Aristarchus, amongst the ancients, seems to have 
stood alone in supposing the words to be altogether different ; but 
we are not justified in inventing an altogether new etymology to a 
word, and changing its traditional meaning, merely because there 
is something anomalous in its form. All language is full of ano- 
malies, especially early unprinted language. Bek., who is fond 
of bold measures, goes so far, in Butmann's track, as to write 
vri^vfios with a digamma, from which the v was produced by one of 
those blunders so common in the speech of uncultivated people. 

Vbr. 6. — Baneful Dream. 

Passow's attempt, followed by L. and S., to reduce all the mean- 
ings of the adjective ovXos to one, is one of the most remarkable 
instances that I know of that spirit of perverted ingenuity by 
which philologers are peculiarly liable to be possessed. But. is 
quite right in not endeavouring to juggle into one idea significa- 
tions so radically different as wholc^ icooUy, and perniciotis. The 
objections which Pas., with L. and S., make to the received epithet, 
as given to dream, are utterly worthless ; because, in the first place, 
there is no apparition of a dream-god here at all, but only of a 
dream, which Jove, the father of dreams, sends as his servant. I 
have printed with a capital D, merely to assist the imagination of 
the modern reader. On this subject, see particularly Nag., Horn. 
Theol. IV. 26, 29. The same sensible writer, in his notes to this 
passage, quotes from Lucian {Jup. Trag. 40) the words Zcvs €^- 
airar^ rov ^ Ayap.ep.vova 6v€Lp6v riva ^cvSrj cTrtTre/i^as, which cer- 
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tainly show that this author had no idea of Passow's " handgreif- 
licher leihhafter Traum-Gott seller ^ But further, even supposing 
the incarnate Dream-god himself (of whom Homer knows nothing) 
really were here introduced, he might well be called baneful, by 
reason of the harm done by the frequent delusion belonging to 
dreams, though dreams, of course, according to the idea of the 
ancients, are often true, and contain a direct divine revelation. 

On the circumstance that Jupiter, the supreme moral governor 
of the universe, should have practised such a deceit on Agamem- 
non's mind, most writers, from Plato downwards {Pol. ii. 383 a), 
handle the poet severely. Now, there can be little doubt that to 
lay down as a formal dogma that God may, systematically, and with 
deliberate consciousness, lead his creatures to their destruction, by 
a deceitful show, is to undermine the foundations of all human 
piety. But, taking the matter in a more loose and general way, 
the fact cannot be denied that imperfect creatures like man, must, 
by the very necessity of their finite natures, fall into delusions and 
disappointments of all sorts (Goethe says, " die Natur freut sich 
an der Illusion) ; and as these delusions are the necessary result of 
the constitution of the creature, acted upon by a certain disposal of 
circumstances, that is, of two God-ordained factors, there is nothing 
impious in saying, with regard to such matters, as the Greeks 
generally did, that " a god deceived us." Hegel (Phil. Ges.) says, it 
is a " list,'' or trick of the Reason, which governs the world, to use 
the passions of individuals for the purpose of obtaining higher 
objects. With regard to dreams specially, as they were all sent by 
Jove, if a Greek was on any occasion signally led astray, by putting 
faith in a striking vision, he could not do otherwise than say, that 
" Jove had deceived him,'' as he certainly did not deceive himself, 
and he had in his theological system no devil, to whom he could 
impute the unhappy issue of delusive dreams. And it appears to 
be quite plain, that in all systems of theology, where an indepen- 
dent evil Spirit is not redognised, both moral and physical evil must 
be attributed, either directly or indirectly, to the Supreme Being. 
That there is a logical necessity, at least, for some sort of theore- 
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tical Fatalism, has been acknowledged by the greatest thinkers 
(Mansel, Bampton Lectures, ii. Note 18). And accordingly, in 
the Old Testament, where the devil is almost ignored, we find that 
" the Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart," and that " the Lord sent 
forth a lying spirit in the mouth of all the prophets of Ahab*^ (1 
Kings xxii. 22, 23). And it is noticeable that the same act 
which in the Book of Samuel is attributed to God (2 Sam. xxiv. 1) 
is in Chronicles (1 Chron. xxi. 1) attributed to Satan, Irreligious 
men, who want an excuse for their bad ways, may of course 
readily abuse such passages to their own destruction; but the 
same God who ordained delusion to finite mortals, as the result of 
certain conduct or certain circumstances, devised the conscience 
or practical reason also, as a strong light shining in a dark place, 
which no man is entitled with a suicidal hand to extinguish. And 
the sound-minded worshippers of Jove, we may depend upon it, 
in Homer's time, because the omnipotent god might occasionally, 
for a special purpose, send a delusive dream, never drew the sweep- 
ing conclusion that they were entitled on all occasions, and for 
every selfish purpose, to violate the laws of truth, and fear no stroke 
of retributive vengeance from Zevs opictos. The decrees of God, 
he knew well, belong to one sphere, the duties of men to another, 
and a totally difi'erent sphere. 

Vbr. 11. — The long-haired Greeks. 

KaprjK0fi6<i)VTas. That a rich growth of hair is a great beauty, 
which, as in the case of many natural graces, has been sacrificed to 
convenience or convention, is quite plain ; and the evidence of the 
Homeric epithet with regard to the practice of the most ancient 
Greeks in this matter is amply confirmed, both by the pictures on 
the vases (see British Museum), and by the testimony of the 
ancients, that the Spartans, who were the most conservative of 
ancient fashions, in their best days always wore long hair. Plutarch 
has told us that Lycurgus said aptly on this point, that " a good 
head of hair made the beautiful more beautiful, and added a certain 
savage terror to the ugly (Apoth. Beg.^ p. 189 n. Xyl.) And the 
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same author states that the statue of Lysander, in Delphi, had very 
long hair, ev fidXa KOfJLoiv, and a goodly beard (Trwywi'a yevvalov, 
Lys. I.) In fact, we know from Aristotle (Ehet. i. 9), that in 
Sparta, the nobility distinguished themselves from the servile class 
by the length of their hair, just as the Cavaliers in the time of our 
religious wars were distinguished from the Koundheads. That the 
Spartans afterwards discontinued this practice is certain (Pans. 
xvn. 14. 2) ; but the constantly noted contrast between the antique 
fashion and the new (Philost. Vit. Apoll. in. 15), only serves to 
make the propriety of the Homeric epithet more obvious. On 
the whole subject, see Bek. Char, Exc. in. to sc. xi. ; Miill. Dor. 
vol. ii. p. 287 ; and the art. Coma, in Smith's Diet. Antiq., and 
Pried. Real § 68. 

Vbr. 23. — Son of the warlike-minded Atretis, 
Warlike-minded, Salijypiav ', ^^feurtg,^^ V.; ^^ skilful-hearted,^^ N.; 
^^ erfahren,^* D. The most recent translators are by no means 
agreed on the translation of this epithet. We have to choose be- 
tween two meanings, derived from the roots SdrjfjLi, to know, and 
Sdis, war, respectively. Both these meanings are recognised by 
the ancients, and specially by the Venetian schol.. Lips., who says, 
that when applied to Penelope, in the Odyssey, the word signifies 
<rvv€r6s, but when applied to Tydeus, in the Hiad, it signifies woke- 
fUKos, To this verdict But. adheres ; but N. and D. manifestly 
act on the principle of carrying into the Hiad the signification 
which it is admitted on all sides must rule the Odyssey, and which 
Hayman (Od. i. 48) thinks may have been the original one. Now, 
what are the principles that ought to guide us in such a doubtful 
matter? Shall we say absolutely that the same poet can in no 
wise be allowed to use the same epithet in different senses ? Such 
a limitation evidently cannot be made ; the usage of language exer- 
cises a wide despotism in such matters. Homer may have found 
the epithet haL<t>p<av, from 8a7//xt, in the popular ballads which he 
used as materials in composing the Odyssey, and though perfectly 
conscious that it had a different sense in the Hiad, nevertheless, 
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with that fidelity to local colour which is characteristic of his poetry, 
re^ed to model the phraseology of the one poem after that of the 
other. I am inclined therefore to follow the tradition of the 
ancients in this matter ; and though in Iliad xxiv. 325 1 have made 
an exception, it was by no means a necessary one. In Homer's days 
"warlike" was a title which belonged to all men of respectable 
character. 

Veb. 42-44. 

To the common dress of the Greeks there is not much special 
allusion in the Iliad , as the warlike character of the work natu- 
rally leads to the detailed description only of armour and the 
garniture of war. But the little that Homer does give us, when 
describing the common articles of clothing in his day, is per- 
fectly in accordance with what we know of the dressing habits of 
the Greeks from the authors of a later period. The great mildness 
of the climate in that favoured part of the world, allowed of a style 
of clothing much more simple and light than what we are accus- 
tomed to in this region of bitter winters and biting springs. The 
Greeks in general wore only two very simple garments, the x*''"'^*'* 
or tunic ^ and the t/xartov, mantle or cloak ; the one a sort of smock 
or kirtlc, into which the hody^ so to speak, ii?e«/ (IvSvvc); the other 
an ample square or oblong cloth, like a Scotch plaid, thrown round 
the body (€7rtfidkX<i>, or, as in ver. 43, Trcpi^aXAo)). Both these 
were not always worn. Working men found it more convenient to 
content themselves with the tunic (olox^rtov, Od. xiv. 489), which, 
for their purposes, was often so made that the right arm stood out 
free for action, without a vestige of a sleeve; as, on the other 
hand, the Spartans, and others who affected severe manners, often 
contented themselves with the simple ifidnov both in winter and 
summer (Plut. Lycurg. 16). So Socrates (Xen. Meyn. i. 6), and 
Agesilaus (^lian, V. H. vii. 18). In Homer, the word IfidrMv 
does not appear; but instead of it we have x^^*'''^* (thrown off 
when the wearer wished to run, 183, infra), and <^o?, which 
latter, from the epithet /xcya generally attached to it (viii. 221), 
appears to have been a larger form of the x^^-^^^ J so large indeed 
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that it could, when required, be drawn down from the head, so as 
to cover the face (fid, vin. 84), which could scarcely be done with 
a mere scarf. 

The same simplicity and severity of costume was observed in 
respect of the feet. It was not at all a universal habit among the 
ancients to wear shoes; though from the great praise given by 
Xenophon {Rep, Lac, 2) to the Spartan custom of going abroad 
unshod, it is to be presumed that the Athenians in his time gene- 
rally wore shoes. The practice of Socrates, who went unshod 
through the frostiest days of winter, was noted as one of his 
oddities (Plato, Sympos, 220 b). In Homer certainly, we find 
that the kings and heroes always put on their ir^Sika (this word 
always, not inroSirj/Ma) before they go out. Whether they went bare- 
foot within doors, or wore slippers, we cannot say. What the 
exact character of the TrcStAov was, whether a Ughf, slipper-like 
shoe (<rav8aXi0Vj solea), or a icotAov vTro&rjfia, a. full, hollow shoe, like 
those we wear out of doors, there are no means of deciding. 

Vbr. 51-53. 

The contrasted mention made in these lines (repeated in Odyssey 
II. 6) of the dyoprrj, congregation or assembly, and the ^ovkrj or 
privy council of the elders, presents to us the germ of the political 
system as it afterwards grew up in the Greek States, and more 
generally, indeed, the rudimentary type of all political government 
containing that just balance of forces in which the only safety of 
the social organism lies. The three forces which compose this bal- 
ance are king, aristocracy, and people, the combination of which 
Homer exhibits in their rudest, the British constitution in their 
ripest form. Of the power of the king we shall speak presently ; 
on the relations of the dyopd and the ^ovA^ a few remarks will 
suffice. The word dyopd, from dyelpta, to colled or gather together, 
signifies the congregation or assembly of the peojile, corresponding 
to the JTif J (Tvvaytoyri (oi o') of the Old Testament, and the iKKX-qo-ia 
of Athens and the early Christian Church. The word jiovXri — 
Lat. volo, Germ. tvoUen — signifies tvill, ptupose, plan, cminscl, and 
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thence amncil. In the heroic times, the usual method of conduct- 
ing public affairs on any emergency was that the monarch should 
call together the more notable chiefs or elders who formed his privy 
council (x. 195), and, after advising with them, lay the matter 
before the assembly of the people. That the people had the power 
of rejecting the proposition thus laid before them is not to be 
doubted {Od. m. 149-50 ; //. i. 22) ; and if they generally con- 
tented themselves with approving by acclamation (i. 22, supra, and 
IX. 50), that was only because the king, with his council, had sense 
enough not to propose anything which was likely to run counter 
to the inclinations of the body to whom it was addressed. (Fried. 
Real. § 134, on this point properly qualifies the strong statement of 
Wachsmuth, vol. i. § 18.) 

The mutual relations of king, council, and congregation in the 
Homeric ages, were, with a few modifications, faithftdly preserved 
by the conservatism of the Spartans, the excellent nature of whose 
constitution, as containing all the just elements of a well-balanced 
government, has been praised by Aristotle in a well-known passage 
(Pol. II. 6). The strongest element of the Spartan constitution 
was unquestionably the ycpovo-ia or assembly of the elders, men 
who held their office for life, and who could not be elected till they 
had reached their sixtieth year (Plut. Lycurg. 26) ; and in the 
same way the aristocratic element prevails so far even in the Greek 
camp, that Achilles (i. 54) convokes the dyopd, proprio motu, with- 
out thinking it necessary to say a single word to Agamemnon. In 
the irregular government of the early Israelites it seems to have 
been competent for any person who had suffered a grievous wrong 
to convoke the people (Judges xx. 1). The fact of the matter is 
that the power of the various bodies of the State was in those early 
days very ill defined ; but one thing stands out quite clear, that the 
power of the king depended almost entirely on his position as gene- 
ralissimo of the forces. The predominant element of the govern- 
ing power in the Homeric times was unquestionably the Pa<ri\iJ€s, 
and y€povT€s, the most influential chiefs and elders, under the salu- 
tary check always of a possible appeal to the people. The PovXrj 
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of the Athenians was an altogether different matter, being in fact 
only a standing committee of the 8^/ios for special purposes. 

V«R. 85. 
And all the sceptred Icings behind the people's shepherd go. 

The designation iroifim Aawv, ^^ shepherd of the people ^^^ is char- 
acteristic of the patriarchal times, and ought not to be smoothed 
away into some unmeaning modem generality. Compare .^Ischyl. 
Pers. 7 ; and on the pastoral element in language, see Max Miiller 
in the Oxford Essays for 1856, p. 18. 

Ver. 93. — Rumour^ messenger of Jove, — 

An example of one of those poetical personifications which, with 
a little more culture, might easily have grown into complete per- 
sons in the Greek mythology. 'Oo-o-a, voice or rumour^ is not a 
god, any more than 'Ovct/jos, dream ; they are rather an intan- 
gible, indefinite something, whose method of operation we cannot 
trace in detail, but of which the effects are sometimes distinct and 
startling enough. But these influences necessarily come from 
Jove ; and indeed all things ultimately come from God, and are 
naturally conceived of as " messengers of Jove," with a more dis- 
tinct personality than the fire and the winds in Psalm civ. 4, 
only because with the Greeks anthropomorphism in theology was a 
fixed habit, with the Hebrews a passing method of conception. 
Compare Od, xxrv. 413, and i. 282, Hesiod, Op. 762, where 
4nip.7i is called formally " a goddess." But Hesiod often versifies 
a dogma of the fancy, Homer always portrays sketches from the 
life. 

Veb. 101. — A sceptre which Hephcestus made with curious sleight. 

The minute account of the transmission of this sacred emblem of 
authority is very characteristic. It indicates the wandering min- 
strel, who, living in the midst of popular tradition, treasured in his 
memory with reverential fidelity, the history, the story of all family 
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greatness, and the symbols of that greatness, which were the key- 
stone of social order in those times. Pausanias (ix. 40. 6), in his 
notice of the antiquities of Chaeronea, in Bosotia, mentions the 
curious fact that the inhabitants of this city had come into the 
possession of the sceptre of Agamemnon here described, and that 
they worshipped it as a god, and offered sacrifices to it every day, 
and placed cakes and flesh upon a table that stood before it. 

Ver. 103. — The message-speeding Argus-slaying god. 

The two constant epithets of Hermes in this line, StaxTopos 'Ap- 
y€i<l)6vTris, were both doubtful to the ancients, and can scarcely be 
said to be yet clear to us. That the received meaning of the 
former word, from the Alexandrians downwards, was a messengeVj 
minister, or manager j seems to me certain. Whether it might not 
have originally meant a guide, or one who leads across, in allusion 
to a well-known function of the god, must remain doubtful. No 
man, certainly, is entitled to assert that the idea of " messenger," 
6 SidyfDv Ttts dyycAias, is not Homeric. In the Odyssey, Hermes 
is the regular messenger of Jove ;, and, if he is not so in the Iliad, 
the nature of Homeric epithets forbids us to say that they have 
any special relation to the poem in which they are used. The 
observations of But. (Lexil.) on this word are fanciful. I hold, 
therefore, by the common tradition. As to ^ Apy€i<i>6vTqs, I shall 
be willing to adopt the meaning of " bright shiner" (Hayman, Od, 
App. c 2, and Schol. Ven. l.), as soon as I see any distinct proof 
that Hermes was originally a god of light so characteristically as 
to entitle him to an epithet that seems suitable only for Apollo. In 
the meantime I remain conservative, with Nitzsch (Od. i. 38). 

Ver. 104. — Pelops. 

As this is the only passage in which Homer mentions the great 
founder of the family of which Agamemnon was the most dis- 
tinguished member, it would have been gratifying had he afiixed 
some descriptive epithet to his name, by which it might appear 
whether he believed him to be a European Greek or an Asiatic. 
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As it is, his mere silence indicates nothing, and the main stream 
of classical tradition brings him as a colonist from the region of 
Mount Sipylus in Lydia (Pindar, OL i. 38; ix. 15; Thucyd. 
I. 9). Other accounts (Schol. Pindar, h c), make him a. native 
Greek; and we are not, at this time of day, in a condition to 
reconcile such traditions. There is not, however, the slightest pre- 
sumption against the historical reality of a Lydian colony in the 
Peloponnesus. 

Ver. 112. — Harsh lord of heaven. 

It was a pious maxim of the ancients to keep their tongue when 
they spoke of the gods — 

iirri 9' dvipl (f^d^uv ioixbt d/jupl datfiSiwv xaXd, 

as Pindar has it, — nevertheless, we are not seldom struck, in Homer 
at least, with a certain irreverential and almost rude way of talking 
of the celestial beings, which contrasts strangely with the careful 
and scrupulous language of Christian piety. In the present pas- 
sage, Agamemnon accuses Jove roundly of having practised against 
him an " evil deceit," and calls him o-x^tXios (V. grausam ; N. 
cruel). The different meanings of this word all flow from the 
single idea of holding on^ which the etymology from o-x^w, an old 
form of cxo), reveals. A o-x^rXtos is a tough fellow, who, where he 
has a grip, holds on tenaciously, whom nothing will drive from his 
purpose — ^a kind of character very common in Scotland, and spe- 
cially in Aberdeen, — thence an unconscionable fellow; one who 
sticks to his purpose, and carries out his plan, regardless of other 
persons' feelings or hostility. So, in a good sense, old Nestor is 
called a o-x^rAtos, from his indefatigable perseverance in working 
when other people are asleep (x. 164) ; but with a considerable 
admixture of asperity Jove is called a-x^rkios in the present 
passage; and in xxiv. 33, all the gods are called o'X'^'rXioi, 
^i/A^/Aovcs, because, with pitiless severity, they stretch the destroy- 
ing hand against the dearest objects of human affection^ and seem 
almost to sport with mortal misery. To the feelings which give 
rise to such language Job i. 21 supplies the proper remedy. 
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Vbr. 145. — The Icarian sea. 

A part of the ^gean, in the vicinity of IcaruS; a small island 
lying west of Samos, of which it was a dependency (Str. xiv. 639). 
It was barren, and used only for pasture (Sir. x. 488). The 
ancients believed that it received this name from Icarus, the son 
of Daedalus, who, flying from Crete upon wings denied to mortals, 
was precipitated on this rock, or into the sea. 

Ver. 157. — UnvaTujuished maid, 

drpvTwvrj^ from arpvros — ^literally, not to be rubbed doum, un- 
iwaried, so Wr. ; *' invincibile^^^ Monti. 

Ver. 165 — vi}as a/ji<^i€A,i(r<ra9, 

" equal-oared J ^ literally, with *' oars orr both sides" How strikingly 
this epithet brings before us the simplicity of the age, when, though 
ships were provided with sails, or at least with one sail, the epithet 
which describes their motive machinery still refers only to that in- 
strument which belongs to the lowest kind of boat or wherry ! 

Ver. 169. — Ulysses, in council like to Jove, 

In the Book of Job it is said, " God is wise in heart, and mighty 
in strength*' (ix. 4), and accordingly, we find that wisdom and 
strength are the two most prominent attributes of Zcvs in Homer. 
Wisdom particularly belongs to him; for Neptune also is strong, 
but Jove is the only counsellor, firjrUra. Hence a very wise man 
in the Hiad is said to be Atl firjriv droAavTos, a match to Jove for 
counsel. In conformity with this feeling, the first wife of the 
supreme god in the old theology was MtJtw, or counsel. See i. 175. 

Ver. 190.— shame ! 

The word here is ficufu^nc, concerning which, see above, i. 560. 
That this word is used here with the entire pregnancy of its etymo- 
logical meaning there cannot be the slightest doubt. Ulysses uses 
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the same form of address to the people immediately below (ver. 200), 
and Id the same sense, for both were actiug unreasonably and 
unaocoantably, and as if possessed by a BaCfiiav, I cannot agree, 
therefore, with those translators who, for the sake of politeness I 
presume, give a softer English in the first passage. Y. has ** selt- 
samer'* in both cases. Aai/idvios is a word that, like crxcrAios, 
always requires the most delicate treatment, and which, more than 
any other, shows how far wrong the literal system may lead a 
scrupulous translator. 

Ver. 204. — III fares the state where numbers rule. 

It is by no means an easy thing accurately to state the relation 
between the different elements of the state in the Homeric age, 
and particularly to define the position of the monarch. On this point 
we have the weighty testimony of Thucydides and Aristotle. The 
former (i. 13), contrasting the " tyrants" of later times with the 
ancient kings, says that " formerly there were hereditary monarchies, 
with definite rights ; " but this account of the Homeric monarchies 
is only true generally, and in contrast with the "tyranny," or 
absolute kingship acquired by force ; for assuredly in early mon- 
archies the hereditary succession was more a matter of custom than 
of acknowledged right; so the conduct of Telemachus in the 
Odyssey clearly indicates, and the rights and privileges of the 
monarch remained for a long time extremely vague. Aristotle 
{Pol. I. 2, Vith which compare Brougham, Pol. Philos. c. iii.) says, 
that " all states were originally governed by kings." The same 
great philosopher (in. 14), describing the different kinds of mon- 
archy, says, " in the heroic ages, the monarchies were vnth the 
good-will and consent of the people^ by descent from father to son^ 
and according to law ;" that is, in our modern language, hereditary 
constitutional monarchies, as opposed to unlimited despotism. These 
descriptions, however, leave verge enough for doubt as to wbat was 
the real authority possessed by the Homeric kings ; and notwith- 
standing the strong language used here by Ulysses, it seems very 
certain, from the whole tone and tenor of proceedings in the Iliad, 
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that the form of government in the Homeric times was practically 
much more of an aristocracy than a monarchy. With regard to 
this matter, I entirely agree with MiiUer {Dor, iii. 1), that the 
most important feature of the Homeric form of government is " the 
sharp demarcation between the nobles and the people." The chief 
ruler himself was properly of equal rank with the other nobles, and 
was only raised above them by the authority intrusted to him as 
president in the council and commander in the field. There were 
no piyra ykpara, or definite royal privileges, defined by Magna Charta. 
His influence depended mainly on his resources, and, not least, on 
the religious sanction belonging to his ofl&ce. For the Homeric 
monarch was emphatically a king "by divine right" (ver. 197), 
not indeed according to any subtle theory of courtly doctors of 
theology, but in virtue of a deep religious feeling in the breasts of 
the people. On the whole, we may safely conclude that, while the 
authority of the Homeric kings was in theory extremely weak, it 
was strong enough in practice, when combined with the great 
weight of a patriarchal aristocracy, to suppress insurrection, and to 
answer all the ends of a good government. 

Ver. 217.-^-<^Akos €qv. 

The traditional rendering of this word, " A^ squinted,'* was first 
disturbed by But. ; and the new explanation which he started finding 
favour with Passow, has passed, through L. and S., into some recent 
English versions. <I>o\k6sj according to him, is only another form 
of the Lat. valgus^ " hamly-legged,** But this is mere conjecture. 
The tradition is pretty uniform — a tradition, of course, which has 
a value quite independent of any untenable etymologies with which 
it may have been connected, — that <^oAkos is oTpa^Ss ; and the only 
objection brought to shake the authority of this witness of the 
Alexandrian schools is the alleged capriciousness by which Homer 
is thus made to commence the description of this type of ugliness 
with the eye, then going down at once to the leg, and then coming 
up again to the head. But the fancy of poets is not to be tied 
down by the strict laws of mechanical succession. In the present 
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case, nothing could be, poetically, more effective than to commence 
the description of the most ill-favoured man in the Greek camp by 
saying that he '^ squinted with one eye, and was lame of one leg/' 
He IS thus twisted both above and below, which makes him alto- 
gether a distortion. Of the history of this personage we know 
little beyond what Homer here tells us. In the Iliad he does not 
appear again. He was by birth an -ZEtolian, the son of Agnus, 
who was uncle to Diomede (Apollod. Bib. i. 8); and he found 
his death soon after the funeral of Hector, from the fist of Achilles, 
as a reward for the unchivalrous manner in which he treated the 
dead body of Penthesilea (Q. Smym. i. 722, 823; Tretz. Lycoph. 
999). In the transmigrations of a future state, he was believed to 
have entered the body of an ape (Plat. Rep, 620 c.) He has also 
had the honour of being handled by Shakspeare, and, along with 
Demetrius the silversmith, will be handed down to distant ages as 
a striking illustration of the spirit and genius of democracy. 

Ver. 254-256. 

These three lines, discredited by the ancients, bracketed by 
Wolf, and ejected by Bek., might no doubt be spared. The 
repeated clauses commencing with r<^ may well be supposed, as in 
other cases, to indicate a double version, which the conservative 
feeling of the Pisistratidan editors led them to combine. See Bis- 
sertationsj p. 347. But no presumption of this kind is strong 
enough to justify a translator in omitting the lines. With Homer, 
as with the lawyers, the maxim often holds, superflua non nocent. 
Blemishes that require microscopes to expose them may even pass 
for beauties. 

Veb. 302. — Death* 8 dark ministers. 

Kvjp^s ^vdroio. The ktjp^, or shearers^ according to the most 
probable etymology from fce/p<D, a widely-extended root in the Aryan 
languages, are mythological personages caught in the very act of 
formation, so to speak, and cut short in that act before they can 
assert for themselves an independent existence, much less claim a 
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recognised place in the Pantheon of the religious system to which 
they belong. Welcker (g. I. i. 708) calls them merely " poetical 
passing personifications;" but they are in fact a little more, and 
exhibit a constant tendency to assume a higher development. 
Among them he enumerates, besides the k^/hs, "An;, and the 
Airai, the Winds, Strife, Fear, kvSoi/ios, Sleep, Death, Dream, 
and Rumour (above, n. 93). These personifications set before our 
eyes the living process by means of which all mythologies were 
originally produced. It may be remarked that the confounding 
of the icrjp€^ with the Fates is a phraseology characteristic of 
Q. Smym. and the Alexandrian Epos. 

Ver. 302. 

The phrase xOi^d t€ koI vpmf^ means a short while ago — only the 
other datfj only yesterdah/, as we say ; a most extraordinary way to 
talk of an event which happened nine years ago. My version is 
purposely devised to show by what trick of the imagination such a 
phraseology might arise. An abuse of adverbial expressions refer- 
ring to time is not uncommon in language ; and the exact contrary 
to our present example is contained in the well-known colloquial 
use of irdkai — anciently ^ formerly^ — for a feio mintUes agOj quite 
recently, 

Ver. 303. — AtUis^ rocky hay. 

The assembly of the Achaean fleet at Aulis, in Boeotia, opposite 
Eubcea, is an event which received great prominence in the future 
handling of the Trojan cycle. The young scholar will at once 
recall the fyhigenia of Euripides and the opening chorus of the 
Agamemnon of ^schylus. It is remarkable that Homer does not 
say a single word about the sacrifice of Iphigenia. That the great 
popular minstrel would have been silent on such a theme when the 
course of his narrative directly called on him to mention it, is not 
probable. We therefore conclude that here, as in not a few other 
cases, the versions of many popular legends current in the days of 
the tragedians were invented in the period between their age and 
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the age of Homer. There was ample time for the inventive faculty 
to disport itself, and no disinclination to use it. 



Ver. 308. 
A snake whose shining hack tuas glowing with bloody spots. 

There is no animal which plays a more prominent part in all 
early religious symbolism than the serpent. On this subject I can- 
not do better than translate the remarks of Welcker, in his g. I. 
i. § 13, short, but learned and sensible : — " The serpent, the most 
significant of all animals, was applied in various ways by the 
Greeks, so that Justin Martyr says, ^ The serpent belongs to all 
your gods as a great symbol and mystery' (ApoL 70 b.) In the 
oldest Hellenic worship this animal is most important in connexion 
with the Delphian snake, with the earth, and with ^sculapius. 
The serpent is * the most fiery and spiritual of all animals,' and 
moves itself without limbs, but with the greatest quickness and 
dexterity ; and from its keen piercing eyes received from the 
Greeks the names of ^<^is (oTrrofiat) and SpaKinv (S€pKOfjMi), The 
Cretans called it Slpav, that is, Siav, divine (Hesych.) This agrees 
with the Sosipolis of the Eleans, and the protecting genius called 
Agathodcemon. As with the most ancient Hebrews the serpent 
represented unsanctified intellect, and the insolence of knowledge 
without love, so with the Greeks, this animal, as a symbol, not of 
physical, but of intellectual power, represents the highest wisdom, 
delivers oracles, and is therefore called oioiv6s. Accordingly, in the 
'Hoiai, a lost poem of Hesiod, we find that a serpent licked the 
ears of Melampus and communicated the gift of divination to him, 
as happened also to Helenus, Cassandra, and other seers, and as 
we find represented in a beautiful bronze head of ^sculapius in 
Caylus (n. 77). In Pindar, the ancestors of the prophetic family 
of the Jamides keep two snakes, which they feed with honey. 
Connected with this is the use of snakes by jugglers and magicians 
in all countries. In the earliest ages the medical art also was 
closely connected with divination ; and jEsculapius himself appeared 
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to have been produced from a snake to which therapeutic virtues 
were attributed. Independent of this circle of ideas, we find that 
the serpent signifies production from the earth, because this animal 
seems specially bound to the earth, and leaps up suddenly from the 
soil. For this reason Cecrops and the giants are serpent -footed ; 
and the Cadmean Autochthons spring from the sown teeth of a ser- 
pent. On account of the terror inspired by large snakes, this ani- 
mal in some myths performs the part of a guard or watch. All 
rude people, indeed, acknowledge somewhat of f mystic power in 
the serpent. In Haiti the members of a secret association dance 
round a sacred snake from Congo.'' 

On the religious significance of the serpent generally, see P. 
Knight, Symbol, 25 ; Schwartz, Ursprung der MythoL, Berlin, 
1860, and Faber's special work. 

Ver. 318. 
Hie god that rules Olympus showed that he had sent the sign. 

It is quite evident from Cicero's translation of this passage (Z>e 
Divinat. n. 30), 

" Qni luci ediderat genitor Satumius idem 
Abdidit, et duro formaTit tegmina sazo," 

that some ancient copies must have read oa^Xov or some cognate 
form, not dpC(qXov ; but as this latter is the reading which appears 
without variation in our mss., and as it gives a perfectly good sense, 
there seems no use in discussing the probabilities or possibilities as 
to how the discrepancy in the text might have arisen. The merit 
of preserving the old reading, dpl^qXav, and with it, as a necessary 
consequence, the following verse, seems to belong to Zenodotus 
(Diintzer, p. 157). The long discussion in But. leads to no result ; 
and Sp. and Nag. agree with me in taking the text as we find it. 
As to the mythological legend that Jupiter turned the serpent into 
a stone, this naturally arose from a stone having been seen in that 
neighbourhood shaped like a serpent. The legend of Niobe arose 
in the same way (xxiv. 602. See also Od. xni. 163). 
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Vbr. 321. — Ctmning-counaelled Kronos. 

Notwithstanding the pious attempts of Eustathius and some of 
the other ancients to interpret a more respectful meaning into this 
familiar epithet of the father of Jove, I am afraid we must remain 
content with the simplicity of the ancient popular conception, grow- 
ing up as it did in times and among a people with whom cunning 
{<ro<f>ia) was never accounted an ignoble quaHtj. The fact that the 
same epithet is distinctly given by Hesiod (Op. et Di, 48) to Pro- 
metheus, in giving an account of the deceit practised by him 
against Jove, is sufficient to exclude the idea of profound and 
hidden wisdom from this passage. V.'s ^^ verhorgen" seems to 
allude to Kpovos as identical with xpovo^j time ; but all interpre- 
tations of this sort are to be avoided, when they do not lie obviously 
in the popular conception. D. has " verschlagen.^* Drb. " deep- 
designing." Welcker (§ 66) agrees with me, and thinks there is 
an allusion to tbe insidious manner in which, according to the old 
legend, the son deprived the father of the organs of generation. 

Veb. 362. — Marshal the host in tribes and brotherhoods. 

This passage is extremely interesting, as recognising that grand 
principle of political subdivision which is so prominent in the whole 
social life of the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews. That the 
family is the great social monad out of which the political body 
grew, was recognised by the ancients as clearly as a modern natu- 
ralist sees in a madrepore or other spongy aggregate the result of 
the living processes of an infinite number of animal units (see 
particularly Plato, Laws, in. 680 b; with Stallbaum's note). 
There is this difference, however, between the two cases, that the 
higher nature of man demands not only a larger aggregate, but a 
higher organization, with a new head or centre of order (see 
Arist. Pol, I. 2). In following out the principle of the family, the 
Greek philosophers recognised in the State a triple gradation, the 
one always expanding above the other in a sort of higher metamor- 
phosis, like the leafy development of a plant. Of these the first 
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was irdrpaj or a fathershtp ; the second, </>paT/xx, or brotherhood : 
and the third, <^vA.iJ, or <f>vXov, which, like </>vA.A.ov, a ha/, seems t<> 
be connected with <^vo), to grow. See the well-known passage from 
Dicaearchus in Steph. Byz., article vdrpa. As society increased, 
the original germ of the whole growth, the wdrpa, of course disap- 
peared, and only the <t>vkrj and the <f>pdTpa retained their social 
importance, and were subdivided into ycny ((/ejw, ylyvofiaij kin, 
Sans, jan). But this division of the members of a numerous social 
body on such a narrow principle as that of family, could not be 
maintained pure in any large and prosperous community. The 
family name, however, and certain family rites, remained as a social 
bond long after kinship by blood had ceased to be curiously in- 
quired after {Foil. viii. Ill ; Harpoc. yci^i^rai; Cic. Tojh 6 ; and 
Niebuhr, B. G. vol. i. die Oeschlechter und Curien, who sees the 
nearest modern realization of the ancient system of social organiza- 
tion by blood in the little band of the Suliotes in Albania, so 
famous in the Greek war of liberation). I have myself seen per- 
haps the last remnant of ancient " paternal rule by families and 
tribes," as Milton calls it, still existing in a remote comer of the 
Isle of Skye, under the headship of a branch of the noble clan of 
Macdonald. In democratic Athens we find that the word <l>vkrj, 
after the time of Cleisthenes, became a merely topographical division, 
like our counties, subdivided into S^/tot, or parishes. Even in aris- 
tocratic Rome the same thing took place to a certain extent under 
Servius TuUius, whose constitution, according to the express testi- 
mony of Dionysius (iv. 14), was based on the principle of substi- 
tuting local for family tribes ; but the old organism by family and 
clanship, as is well known, remained alongside of it for certain pur- 
poses. These changes of course were made with the greatest d\A- 
tinctness and decision. Nevertheless, so firmly fixed was the idea 
of blood-relationship among the members of the State in the Athe- 
nian mind, that the <f>paTpLat or brotherhoods still existed as the 
necessary condition of all citizenship. As in Homer (ix. 63) old 
Nestor declares that he will hold no communion with a rebel, but 
count him as d<f>prjr(tip, a^c/iio-Tos. and dvco-Tios. an futlaWj so in 
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Aristophanes, a foreigner who had not been able to get himself 
naturalized in Athens is laughed at for not having 4>piTopas, that 
is, for not having been admitted into a <l>pdTpa and received the 
kinship of the State. The same fundamental principle was regu- 
larly recognised in the Attic feast of the ^Avarovpui ; on the third 
day of which all children born within the year were taken to the 
assembled heads of the political brotherhoods, and publicly enrolled 
in a register, which registration remained the only legal evidence 
of their citizenship. 

We may remark further with regard to this passage, that Nestor^s 
object in dividing the army according to their clans was evidently 
to excite their feeling of honour, and respect for one another's opi- 
nion (aiStk, XV. 561); the clannish sentiment, as among our High- 
landers, being evidently a much stronger spur to noble conduct 
than the feeling of loyalty to their monarch, or the modem catholic 
bond of cash payment. 

Veb. 455. 

Here commences a series of similes, heaped up one above another 
like a race of mounting waves, which must be regarded as a strik- 
ing peculiarity in Homeric poetry. The Wolfians, sharp as paid 
pleaders to pick a flaw, of course look on these as proofs of a com- 
bination of different similes, of which one was sufficient for the 
occasion, originally made by different minstrels, and afterwards 
strung together by the conservative instinct alluded to above, p. 61. 
On this ground, I presume, Bek., in his arbitrary way, has ejected 
three of them. But to this the reply is easy, that these similes, 
not being inconsistent with each otiier, but distinctly marking dif- 
ferent stages or aspects of a great critical moment of the action, 
are part of the idiosyncrasy of the poet. Nitzsch (Sag. Poes. i. 33 
and 95) has expressed this view with strong emphasis for his own 
countrymen ; for us practical-minded islanders, our broad national 
common sense, and the judicious criticism of Mure (ii. 91) will act 
as a sufficient safeguard against the disintegrating tendencies of the 
German school. 
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Vbk. 461. — By Cayster^s Jlow. 

Here the bard is evidently painting scenes as familiar to his 
eye as the whirr of the partridge on Tweedside was to the ear of 
Walter Scott. The Cayster, which flows into the -^gean at Ephe- 
sus, is the first great river that the traveller has to cross south of 
Smyrna, the poet's birthplace ; and the Asian meadow mentioned 
along with it is manifestly the swampy alluvial land about the 
mouth of this river, which gave occasion to the ancients indulging 
some favourite speculations on the growth of plains, in which we 
see the germs of the geological philosophy of our great country- 
man, Lyell (Str. xin. 621, xv. 691 ; Hamilton, Asia Minor , vol. i. 
p. 540). The word curts means mud (xxi. 321). 

Ver. 478-9. 

The points of comparison here are too obvious to require com- 
ment. Neptune is broad-breasted, like the eai-th, to express mag- 
nitude and strength. See his statues in the Museimi. 

Vee. 484. 

The Muses in Homer, like the Furies and the Fates, are a 
mighty power, but kept very vague and distant. Only in one 
place [Od, xxiv. 60) is their future orthodox number. Nine, men- 
tioned ; in BoBOtia, a principal seat of their worship, they were three 
(Pans. IX. 29). Their generation from Jove (James i. 17) and 
Memory (Hes. Theog, 53) is a fine example of the suggestiveness so 
deeply rooted in the Greek myths. Not less full of significance 
and instruction were their three Boeotian names, Dilioence, 
Memory, and Song. In these old Hellenic fancies we have poetry, 
piety, and philosophy combined. How much wiser is it sometimes 
to be a polytheist than a positivist ! 

Ver. 494. 

The general questions with regard to the catalogue have been 
discussed in the Dissertations. We shall now review the details 
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— a process somewhat irksome, no doubt, but which will throw a 
strong light on the firm basis of reality on which the popular poetry 
of the Hellenes rested. 

Bopotta, in point of topographical conformation, forms a caldron, 
surrounded by mountains on all sides, and containing in the middle 
a lake of considerable size, through which its principal river flows, 
but finds no outlet into the sea, except by certain subterranean 
chasms (Kara^odpa) in the limestone mountain barrier. To the 
north, its mountain border separates it from Thessaly ; on the west, 
Parnassus divides it from Phocis ; and in its south district. Mount 
Helicon, with its slopes, stretches down to the shores of the Corin- 
thian Gulf; while Cith^eron and Parnes separate it on the same 
side from Megaris and Attica. On the side of the Kuboean Sea it 
is shut in by a verge of hills, coming down along the coast from the 
south of Thessaly, of which Ptoon is the chief. Its most habitable 
region is twofold : first ^ the great plain, through which the river 
Cephissus flows from the north slopes of Parnassus into the great 
lake Copais ; and, second^ a plain of less extent, west of Helicon, 
and skirting the northern base of Cithseron, through which the river 
Asopus flows eastward into the Euboean Sea. The land in these 
districts is rich and loamy, to a degree that justly made it famous 
among the Greeks, dwelling as they did in a land of hard rocks, 
meagre rivera, and, in some places, very thin soil. Hence the 
praise of the Boeotians — 

BoMirroi /idXa wlwa ^fiow (x^nrrti, 
in V. 710, with special reference to the country near to Lake 
Copais. In one of these two plains the most famous Boeotian cities 
here mentioned will naturally lie. The first place, named Hybia, 
lies in the Asopian plain, half way between Thebes and Tanagra, 
and not far from Aulis, along with which it is mentioned by the 
poet. Hyria was a city of some note in the early legends of 
Boeotia (Miill. Orchom. 92). The " rocky Aulis" takes its name 
from avA.os, a rJiannel — properly the narrow channel between 
Boeotia and Euboea, opposite Chalcii^. a few miles to the south of 
which it was situated (Liv. xlv. 27). The situation is described by 
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Strabo (403), and has been identified by modern travellers (Leake, 
N, G, ii. 263, Wordsworth, Ath. and Att, p. 7). Its prominence 
in the Trojan story afterwards commended it specially to the genius 
of Euripides and jEschylus {Iphig. Aid. 120, and A gam. 184). 

Ver. 497. — Sch(mm, 

(crxotFos, a rush), on a river of the same name, is placed by 
Strabo (ix. 408) six miles from Thebes, on the road to Anthedon ; 
and its situation is accordingly conjectured, with probability, by 
both L. (ii. 321) and Ulrichs (258). Scolos, again (Str. ibid.), lies 
in a different district, south of Thebes, on the banks of the Asopus, 
beneath Clthseron ; that is, manifestly, somewhere near the famous 
town of Plataefe, to which neighbourhood it is more certainly fixed 
by the distinct statement of Pausanias (ix. 4. 3; L. ii. 331). 
Eteonos follows immediately in Strabo, as a city of the Asopian 
strath, afterwards named Scarphe, and was one of the townships 
dependent on Platiesd — ^not on Thebes. — and therefore to be sought 
for close to Scolos, on the Attic border. L. explains the epithet 
irokvKVYinoi (" hilly slopes''), applied here to this place, of the nar- 
row defile through which the Asopus flows before emerging into 
the plain of Tanagra. Tuespls, famous in the history of tragic 
art, lies between Thebes and Helicon, just under that mountain to 
the east (Pans. ix. 26. 3). It was famous for the worship of Cupid 
(of whom Praxiteles made for them his famous statue) and the 
Muses. In the time of Strabo, Tanagra and Thespise were the 
only two Boeotian cities that belonged to the living world. All the 
rest were in ruins, or had left mere names behind. Oilsa is 
placed by Strabo (404) near Oropus ; and as both this town and 
Tanagra (Steph. Byz. in voce) laid claims to having inherited its 
site, it likely lay not far from these cities, on the Asopus, behind 
Mount Pames (Muller, OrcJiom. 480). Whether in the name Tpaia 
there may not exist the only Homeric trace of the Oraii and 
Qrceci of the Bomans (Olad. i. 99, 124), must be left undecided. 
Mycalkssus, a place well known in the history of the Peloponnesian 
war, lay in the territory of Tanagra, on the road from Thebes to 
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Chalcis (Str. 404) ; and this is confirmed by Pausanias (ix. 19), 
who goes from Thebes to Chalcis by Teumessus, Glisas, HArma, 
and Mycalessus, which, according to this reference, must be near 
the sea, especially as the temple of the Mycalessian Demeter, which 
he mentions immediately afterwards, is on the sea. So also 
Thucyd. (vii. 29.) On the supposed situation of this town, see 
L. ii. p. 252. The epithet evpvxopo^ — ^whatever speculations may 
be indulged in as to the original connexion between x^P^^ ^^^ 
Xotpos — certainly in actual usage has nothing to do with daTicing ; 
and the vacillation between o and (u is a matter familiar to all 
scholars. See Lucas on tofjuapo^. 

Ver. 499. 

Harma — (op/ia, a chariot)^ — in the Tanagrcean district (Str. 404), 
of which Pausanias, in the passage just quoted, saw the ruins. The 
Greeks, with their pet trick of fanciful etymology, connected this 
name with the chariot of Amphiaraus. (On its probable situation 
see L. iii. 251, Ulrichs, p. 261). Eilesion, unknown. ERYxnRiE, 
a place well known to the Greeks, from its having formed one of 
the ends of the camp of Mardonius in the celebrated battle of 
Platieae (Herod, ix. 15, Pans. ix. 2, and Eurip. Bacch. 751). On its 
probable site at Katzula, see L. ii. 328. The first town in ver. 500, 
Elbon (a place of marshes^ from l\os)^ is placed by Strabo in the dis- 
trict of Tanagra, but its exact site is unknown. Hyle (vXi/, 'ioood — 
mentioned again, v. 708, and vii. 221), bears the same name as the 
small lake Hylikr, immediately east of Copais, near which it must 
have been situated ; though I do not suppose that by the ^^ Cephis- 
sian lake" in v. 709, Homer meant the lake of Hyle, and not 
rather the Copais. Hyle may have been so situated as to belong 
in a manner to both adjacent lakes ; or the reputation of the larger 
lake may have altogether overwhelmed the smaller one, in the 
imagination of the minstrel. The exact site of H. is not known. 
Petkon, a village of the Thebaid district, near the Anthedon road 
(Str. 410). In ver. 501, Okalea. on the banks of a brook of the 
same name, is placed by Strabo (410) on the south side of the lake 
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Copais, halfway between Haliartus and Alalcomenas (L. ii. 206). 
MsDBON, another of the Copaic towns, lay not far from Onchestus, 
near the Phoenician mount (Str. 410). Copjb {Kiamj, an oar , from 
which the lake took its name, is on its north shore (Str. 410), and 
is generally considered to be identical ¥dth Topoli, which Ulrichs 
(p. 216) remarks is even now the only place on the lake where 
there is a ferry mth boats. Pausanias (iz. 24) places it exactly 
opposite the mouth of the Cephissus, and the route that he describes 
agrees well with this site. Eutresis, the next place, is a little vil- 
lage in the Thespian district (Str. 411). The next town, Thisbb, is 
under the south base of Helicon, near the sea, with a harbour, whence 
there is a passage to Sicyon, seven or eight miles across. At Kakosta, 
which the minute description of Pausanias (ix. 32. 2) has enabled 
L. (ii. 608) to identify with Thisbe, the doves are still as abun- 
dant as they were in the days of Homer. The next town, Cobomsa, 
to be carefully distinguished from Plutarch's birthplace, Chaeronea, 
is well known in the history of Greece as the scene of two battles, 
the one b.c. 447, fatal to Attic ascendency in Boeotia, tbe other, 
B.C. 394, in which Agesilaus again asserted the Spartan supremacy 
in those parts. The site of this famous town is to be sought on a 
hill under Helicon, on the south side of the Copais (Str. 411), with 
a plain beneath, on which was the temple of the Itonian Athena, 
famous in the traditions of the Thessalian Minyans (Ap, Eh, i. 551), 
and the consecrated seat of the common council of the Boeotian 
States. The detailed topographical reference in Pans. (ix. 32-34) 
led L. (ii. 134) to assign a hill east of Lebadea, and opposite 
Orchomenus, as the site of Coronea. A town of the same name in 
Thessaly is one of the many facts which prove the early civilisation 
of Greece from the inhabitants, originally Pelasgi, of that broad and 
fertile plain. See the genealogy in Pans. (ix. 34-5). The position 
of Haliartus, towards the south-east comer of the lake, in a narrow 
gorge between the lake and the mountain, is strongly marked by 
Strabo (411), and is illustrated by Plutarch, in his life of Lysander 
(28), who was slain here, and pointed out by L. (ii. 206.) The 
epithet iroiiyfvra, *' grassy" {Byw. Enu. AjvU. 243), refers to tie 
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rich meadow-ground on the borders of the lake, where the reeds 
grew from which the famous Boeotian flutes were made. In the 
next line, 504, Plat^^, a name as well known as Waterloo, lies 
beneath Cithaeron, to the north, near the source of the Asopus, on 
the Attic border. Glisas, as above mentioned, occurs in Pausanias, 
on the route from Thebes to Chalcis, and is more specially noticed 
in Str. (412, and Herod, ix. 43.) Htpothebje, in ver. 505 (t.e. 
under Thebes, virh) certainly seems to indicate that at the time of 
the Trojan war, according to the popular tradition, upper Thebes 
or the Cadmea, as it was called, was not inhabited, and only the 
people dwelling in the low ground beneath the Acropolis sent a 
contingent to Troy (Str. 412). The city of Thebks, however, the 
great city, the " seven-gated city," is alluded to by the poet under 
its well-known name in other places (iv. 406, and Od. xi. 263). 
In the Iliad, however, the inhabitants are never called Thebans, 
but Cadmeans (iv. 385). The Onchestus of the next line was one 
of the famous seats of the worship of Poseidon (ApoU. Bhod. iii. 
1239). The honour paid to the water-god in this district is easily ex- 
plained, either by the presence of the element of which he was patron, 
by the known commercial enterprise of Orchomenus, and other Boeo- 
tian cities, or by the breeding of horses — the sea-god's favourite 
animal, — to which the rich meadows on the banks of the Copais 
were peculiarly favourable. Its situation in the territory of Hali- 
artus, on the lake, but considerably more towards Thebes, and 
farther from Helicon, is pretty accurately indicated both by Pau- 
sanias (ix. 26. 3) and Strabo (412), with which compare L. ii. 214. 
Arne in the next line is remarkable for being the name of the 
Thessalian home of the great colony of Boeotians, who, about sixty 
years after the Trojan war, were driven from their native seats by 
an irruption of wild Thessalians, who effected a permanent settle- 
ment in the rich plains of the Cephissus and the Asopus (Thucyd. 
1. 12). About the site of the Boeotian Arne, the ancients were alto- 
gether in the dark. Zenodotus wishing, naturally enough, to see 
the city of Hesiod, in the roll of famous Boeotian towns, or perhaps 
desirous to save the poet's reputation from the impeachment of 
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having named a city as participant of the Trojan expedition, which 
did not exist until sixty years afterwards, read it "Aa-Kprf in this 
line (vide Sp.), not mindful of the character which the old theologer 
gives to the climate of this place (Op, 638), certainly anything 
but favourable to the cultivation of the vine. Midea is another 
city of the Oopais, of which all memory was lost. Strabo (413) 
says that both it and Ame were swallowed up by the lake, which, 
on account of the want of any proper outlet, was subject to strange 
inundations, and had occupied different levels at different times. 
NisA (ver. 508), or, as Strabo (405) will have it, Nysa (NG<ra), was 
a village on Helicon. The occurrence of this name in Thrace, and 
in various parts of the East, seems to indicate the westward pro- 
gress of some Indo-European tribe, with whom Dionysus was a 
principal object of worship ; for all the legends about the Dionysiac 
worship point to its foreign origin, and in all of them the name of 
Nisa or Nysa plays a notable part. The epithet (aOaj, like Upd, 
evidently refers to the worship of this god. The Boeotian roll ends 
with Antiiedon, which is properly called lo-xaTooxra, as being 
situated far from the centre of the country on the north-east coast. 
It was at all times a remote semi- civilized sort of place, occupied 
principally by fishermen and boatmen, pilots and shipwrights, 
according to the curious account of Dicsearchus (Fuhr, p. 145); 
their great local saint was also a fisherman, called Glaucus, or 
Sea-ffTeen. 

Vkr. 412. 

Orchomenus, of whose architectural grandeur some massive 
slabs, well known to tourists, still remain, was a famous city on the 
north-west comer of Lake Copais, at the mouth of the Cephissus. It 
was the principal site of the Minyans, a race of enterprising nobles 
originally from the south-east comer of Thessaly, who made them- 
selves famous in the earliest ages of Greek civilisation by the great 
voyage which they made to the Black Sea — the destined seat of so 
many Greek colonies, — commonly called the Argonautic expedition. 
The importance of this place in the Homeric age is evident, from 
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its not being named with the other Boeotian towns, but receiving a 
separate paragraph for itself; and specially also from the manner 
in which it is mentioned along with Egyptian Thebes in ix. 381. 
The worship of the Graces, for which it was famous, evidently arose 
from the growth of intellectual refinement, which again sprang from 
the extraordinary agricultural and commercial prosperity of the- 
place. The importance of this city in the early history of Greece 
has been vividly brought before the world in the present age by 
Otfried MiiUer, in his Orchomenus und die Minyer, a work 
which, for extent and accuracy of research, fertility of combination, 
and a graceful command of materials, has no superior among the 
most esteemed products of the rich and brilliant erudition of Ger- 
many. AsPLBDON, the town mentioned next, lay about two and a 
half miles from Orchomenus ; exact site unknown. 

Vbr. 517. 

We now come to Puocis, a mountainous district, to the west and 
south-west of Boeotia, which may indeed be said to be altogether 
made up of Parnassus, from the head to "the forefeet" of that 
celebrated mountain. The inhabitants were a stout-souled race, 
so resolute, that to dare like a Phocian became a proverb among 
the Greeks for every deed of lofty fearlessness (Pans. x. 1. 3). Of 
the Phocian cities, the most famous was Delphi, anciently called 
Pytho (ver. 519) ; mentioned again in the Iliad (ix. 405), where 
the great wealth of that early seat of an influential hierarchy is 
particularly specified. The epithet ircrpijco-o-a, rocky, is peculiarly 
suitable to Delphi, which lies, in fact, so close beneath a high up- 
right wall of rock — a part of the great flat southern ledge from 
which Parnassus rises, — that the traveller, descending firom above 
by a steep winding path, is long before he can catch a glimpse of 
the spot to which he is approaching. Crissa, in the next line, is 
a little south-west of Delphi, near the Corinthian gulf, to which a 
domain of sacred or church lands was attached, belonging to Delphi. 
With Leake and Ulrichs, I assume that Crissa and Cirrha were 
two distinct places, standing in the snme relation that Edinburgh 
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does to Leith, because it is more easy to suppose an occasional 
confusion of two places so closely connected, than to explain how 
Strabo (ix. 418) should have laid down two, if there was only 
one. Of Cyparissus nothing is recorded, and the site is dis- 
puted. The context here plainly leads us to place it, with Strabo 
(ix. 423), under Lycorea, on Parnassus. Daulis, which retains 
its ancient name, and is situated high on the shoulder of Parnassus, 
as you cross from the valley of the Cephissus to the ravine of 
Delphi, was a remarkably strong place (Liv. xxxn. 18). ItB 
nightingale-haunted woods long maintained a prominent place in 
the well-known legend of Procne and Philomela. I have a lively 
recollection of the green gardens of pomegranates, and of the rich 
runnels of water that came bickering down the steep, as I passed 
the village on my way to Delphi. The next town, Panopeus, situ- 
ated close on the Boeotian boundary, was famous in legendary his- 
tory (Od. XI. 576), and remarkable historically as the seat of the 
Congress of the Phocian states (Pans. x. 4). In the next h'ne, 
Anbmorea, situated on a windy height, on the borders of the Del • 
phian and Phocian territory (Str. 423), is of no celebrity ; but 
Htampolis (a contraction for 'Yavrwv iroAis, the city of the Hyantes, 
the earliest known inhabitants of Boeotia, Str. ix. 401), receives 
frequent mention in history, from its occupying a position in a 
narrow pass, through which it was often necessary or convenient 
for armies to pass from Locris into the rich plain of Orchomenus 
(Pans. X. 35. 4 ; Str. ix. 424 ; L. ii. 167). The Cephissus (ver. 
521), one of the few reputable rivers of Greece, is justly called 
Stos ; for a river that did not dry up in summer was, in those hot 
countries, justly felt to be fraught with a peculiar blessing. It 
springs from the northern slopes of Parna^us, near a town called 
LiL^A by the ancients, and flows east into the Copais. Its foun- 
tains, known at present by the significant popular name of K€<fia- 
ko^pwri — veil-heads^ — ^have been traced by L. (ii. 71), as also the 
ruins of the adjacent Lilaca. 
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Veb. 527. 

The only Locrians known to Homer occupy a narrow mountain 
strip of land, stretching from Thermopylae along the Maliac bay, 
and Eubcean Firth to the north border of Boeotia. Its inhabitants 
are singular in Homer for their dexterity in the use of the bow (xni. 
715 ; Q. Smym. rv. 187), that being rather an Oriental than a 
European weapon (Pans. i. 23. 3). Their principal town was Opus 
(ver. 531), from which the whole people were often called Opuntians, 
to distinguish them from the other Locrians. It is situated at one 
end of a rich plain, about nine miles long (Bursian, i. 190), a short 
distance from the sea, and is famous in Homer as the birthplace of 
Patroclus (xxni. 85). Ktnos, near the promontory which fronts 
Euboea, at the north end of the rich plain, is the naval station of 
Opus, and famous as the city of Deucalion, the Noah of the great 
Boeotian flood, of which Parnassus was the Ararat (Str. ix. 425). 
Calliabus, Bessa, and Auqeix had left no stone in Strabo's days 
(Str. 426). ScARPHB, on the other hand, was a well-known place 
even down to the days of the Roman emperors (Bursian, i. 189), 
and its situation may be decided by a pretty accurate approximation 
(Str. 426; L. ii. 178). Quite certain also, from an inscription as 
old as the good Bishop Miletius, is the site of Thronium (L. ii. 178). 
Both these places are in the western division of Locris, towards 
Thermopylae, the one on the coast, the other inland about twenty 
stadia, on the river Boagrius. This stream was a mere channel 
in summer, over which a person could pass with dry shoes, but in 
the rainy season it came down suddenly and savagely, with a wild 
roar, whence its name (fi<yq and ay/Dtos). 

Ver. 536. 

Next in due order comes Eub<ba, an island stretching opposite 
the Maliac, Locrian, Boeotian, and Attic coast to a length of some 
ninety miles, but with a very disproportionate breadth — hence 
anciently called MdKpis, or the long island (Str. x. 445). It was 
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also called in ancient times 'AjSams, from its oldest inhabitants, 
called in this passage "AjSaircs (Herod, i. 146). The character 
of the island is decidedly mountainous and rocky; so much so, 
that on the eastern coast, south of Cerinthus, which is near the 
north end, there is not a single town mentioned by Homer; 
and the southern portion of it was as notorious for shipwrecks 
among the Greeks (TefMurros, Od. ui. 177) as the Acroceraunian 
mountains. It possessed only two large plains, one on the north, 
and the other on the west coast. The northern one, over- against 
Thessaly, contained the town of Histlsa (ver. 537), afterwards 
called Orbos (Str. x. 445), important by its position, and famous 
in military history. The other plain stretches out exactly opposite 
Boeotia, at the place where the strait is so narrow as to be bridged 
over ; and exactly at this point lies Chalcis, the metropolis, in a 
sense, of the island (Str. 447), while Eretria stands on the coast, 
at the southern end of the same plain. Of these towns, the former, 
governed by a wealthy and enterprising aristocracy (Ar. Pol, iv. 3), 
was the mother of many famous colonies, while the latter lent its 
name to a school of philosophy, of which Menedemus was the 
founder. Cerinthus (ver. 538) was a small place on the north- 
east coast of the island (Str. 446), and Dium, on the north-west 
coast, near the Cenapan promontory, which runs out right against 
Cape Cnemides, on the Locrian coast. The other two towns (ver. 
539) are less favourably situated, near iMount Ochb, at the south- 
west end of the island : the one, Cabtstus, was noted for its marble 
and asbestos (Str. 446) ; while the other, Styra, proved itself to 
be a place of some consequence by the part it took in the Persian 
war (Herod, vm. 1), and the tribute which it paid to Athens 
(Thucyd. vn. 57). 

Ver. 546. 

In remarkable contrast to the numerous display of towns made 
by Boeotia, comes Attica, with its single Athens. The simple 
explanation of this is, that in those times the city of the dread god- 
dess with the blue-gleafning eyes was of small importance in the 
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Greek world, and of little or none in the Argive legends that 
formed the materials of Homer's great poem. " Athenians" appear 
again in iv. 328, xiii. 196 and 689, and xv. 337, but with no 
particular circumstances of distinction. 

Vek. 547. 
The mighty-hearted Erechtheus, king of Athens, spoken of in 
this passage, seems, on the most natural interpretation of his mys- 
terious birth, in which HephsDstus, Athene, and Gee are the agents, 
originally to have been a sort of Athenian Adam, or primaeyal 
man, created by the union of celestial fire with terrestrial clay 
(see Preller, u. p. 91, and Welcker, ii. 284). To Erechtheus 
the institution of the Panathenaic games is ascribed (Mar. Par. 
Blp, 10), and his well-compacted house on the Acropolis {Od, vii. 
81) is now, along with the Parthenon, the chaste coronet of one of 
the most famous little rocky citadels in the history of the world. 
For the mythical story of Erechtheus, see Apoll. BihL in. 14. 6 ; 
Plato, TimcB. 23 d. 8choh ; and Pans. i. 2. 6, and 26. 6. The 
meaning of the word ^/aos in this place is manifestly district^ land, 
and has nothing to do with democracy. The dogmatic assertion of 
O. Miiller (Dor, ii. p. 73) — a trick by which even the best Ger- 
mans will juggle themselves, — that this verse is as late at least as 
the age of Solon, has been sufficiently refuted by Clinton (Introd. 
IX. p. 9). It is time to have done with this system of raising sus- 
picions, and then, by a strong assertive faculty, passing them oif 
for proofs. 

Vbr. 557. 

Salamis, the famous bland of destiny to the human race, lies 
over-against Athens pretty much as Inchkeith does before Edin- 
burgh, while ^gina, which appears below in the Argive muster- 
roll, corresponds to the Isle of May, only that Salamis is much closer 
to the Attic coast than our Scottish island is to the sands of Leith 
and Portobello. The next line, o-tt/o-c 8' aytav tv' 'AOrjvaUiv lOTavro 
<^Xayy€s. is a well-known forgery to support the Athenian claims 
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on Salamis (Plut. Sol. 10, and Sir. ix. 394), and therefore does not 
appear in my version. 

Vkr. 559. 
In leaving northern for southern Greece, we shall find several 
striking proofs of the divergence of the early Homeric geography 
from the divisions, ethnological and political, current in later times. 
Mygbnje and Aroos are here the chief cities of two independent 
kingdoms, of which the one belongs to Agamemnon, the other to 
Diomede. The whole of this district, as has been well set forth by 
Curtius (Pel ii. 335), stands naturally apart from Arcadia and 
Lacedaemon, from which it is separated by stony mountain ridges ; 
while internally it falls into three districts, the one composed of 
the valleys, through which the streams run that empty themselves 
into the Corinthian gulf ; the other the irregular rocky peninsula 
that fronts Attica, with the Saronic gulf between, as Fife faces 
the Lothian coast ; and the third, the great plain of Argos, with 
a semicircular sweep at the head of the Saronic gulf. This plain 
is Argos, strictly so called ; for that the word "Apyos signifies an 
arable plain — an old form of dyp69 — seems pretty certain, both from 
the feeling of the ancients (Str. viii. 372 ; Miiller, Orchom. p. 119), 
and from the more important fact that this word, like many others 
of the oldest mint, is still preserved in common use in the topo- 
graphy of those islands in the Archipelago of which the population 
is most purely Greek (Ross, Gr, InseL ii. 79, and iii. 47). Glad , in 
an elaborate discussion, comes independently to the same conclusion 
(i. 384). This plain afforded rich ground for breeding horses ; 
hence the epithet, ImropSros (ver. 287, supra), so common in 
Homer. In the present passage, Argos obviously means the town, 
the strong fort of Diomede, situated on the high conical hiU at the 
other end of the low ground, seen north-west from Nauplia, the 
landing-place of the steam-boats which sail to this part of Greece. 
This hill fort, as in the case of Athens, afterwards became the mere 
acropolis, or Larissa, as it was called, of the town in the plain. 
TiRTNS, famous in the legends of Hercules and Bellerophon, and 
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well known to travellers and readers by its Cyclopean galleries, 
stands on a low, flat, oblong knoll (KXtrvs, Soph. Track, 271), on 
the road to Argos, a few miles from Nauplia. The epithet, t«x«>- 
€<r<ra, is well explained by Mure {Tou/r, ii. 173). 

Ver. 560-1. 

The towns in these verses are all in the eastern peninsula, in 
which direction alone the realm of Diomede could extend, with- 
out encroaching on the domain of the great king. Hkrhions, at 
the extreme south of the peninsula, was an old settlement of Dry- 
opes, of whose hoar religious legends of subterranean Ceres, and 
Jove of the Cuckoo, Pausanias tells some curious details (ii. 35-6). 
Near this was a descent to hell. This town stands exactly opposite 
to the island of Hydra, whose enterprising sea-captains played such 
a brilliant part in the Liberation war of 1821. Asine is another 
sea-town in the same district, but more towards Nauplia. It was 
destroyed by the Argives (Str. vm. 373 ; Pans. ii. 36. 5). The 
site of Asine is. determined approximately by Strabo placing it 
near Nauplia, and Homer in * a deep bay.' Such a bay is the bay 
of Tolon, the first large bend of the sea which the traveller encoun- 
ters when going south from the city of Palamedes ; and Curtius 
(ii. 466) has put his fingor on old polygonal remains at this place, 
giving certainty to the divinations of L. Next follows Tr(bzbn — 
ver. 561 — a well-known city in the south-east comer of the penin- 
sula, close to the remarkable little volcanic peninsula of Methana, 
famous for the worship of Poseidon and Hippolytus, and a close 
legendary connexion with Attica, inwoven into the life of Theseus 
(Paus. II. 32). EiONES, a small village on the coast ; site unknown 
(Str. 373). Epidaurus, which still retains its ancient name HiSavpo, 
with the ancient accent, which the English so perversely transfer to 
the penult — ^lies considerably to the north of Trcezen, on the same 
coast, in a recess of the Saronic gulf, shut in by mountains (Str. 
vni. 374). Its celebrity belonged less to itself than to the famous 
temple of iEsculapius, a few miles inland, of whose medico-reli- 
gious curiosities Pausanias has left us an interesting description 
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(ii. 26). In verse 562 follows -^gina, an island famous alike 
for its legendary celebrity, its commercial enterprise, and its pre- 
cious relics of antique sculpture now in Munich. The only remain- 
ing town is Mases, opposite Troezen, on the Argolic gulf, which 
the people of that city used as a harbour (Pans. ii. 36) to save 
themselves, in those days of timid navigation, from the necessity of 
doubling the extreme south-west comer of the peninsula. For its 
site see the well-reasoned account of Curt. (ii. 462). 

Vek. 569. 

We now come to the kingdom of Agamemnon, though its whole 
extent is not fiilly indicated here, as we may see from ver. 108, 
supra, and ix. 149; but these may be regarded in the light of 
outlying dependencies ; or the king of Mycenae may have had a 
right to dispose of some of them, as belonging to Sparta, from an 
arrangement with Menelaus. Of Agamemnon's kingdom the capital 
is Mycen*, the "gold-abounding Mycenae" (vii. 180), a strongly 
fortified town on the slope of the mountains that sink down from 
the north towards the plain of Argos. It is situated about two 
hours' walk from Argos, on the direct road to Corinth, by Tretus 
and Nemea. The solitary grandeur of its mountain site, the 
massive strength of its Cyclopean walls (Eur. Iphig. AuL), and the 
severe antique stateliness of its "gate of lions" still bear ample 
witness to the early power of the king of men, on which the whole 
fabric of the Hiad rests. This ancient city, now as desert as Baby- 
lon, and as hoary as the pyramids, long maintained a separate 
existence against the rising dominancy of Argos (Herod, vii. 202 *, 
IX. 28), but in the year 468 its jealous neighbour finally rased it to 
the ^ound, starving out the stout inhabitants whom it could not 
conquer by force of arms (Pans. vii. 25. 3). In verse 570 follows 
Corinth, anciently called Ephyra (vi. 152), whose happy situa- 
tion between two seas made it for a long time the emporium of 
trade between the east and the west. It is significant that Homer 
oven at his early age should allude to its wealth rather than to its 
strongly-fortified acropolis, a mighty bulwark, more than twice the 
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height of Arthur Seat, rather too large, however, for the purposes 
of military defence. There can be no doubt that this city had 
taken its position as the destined Liverpool of Greece at a very 
early period. Its connexion with the Phoenicians is undoubted 
(Steph. Byz. <f>oiviKaiov ; Tzet. Lycoph. 658). Cleon-b lies on the 
right of the traveller going northward shortly after descending from 
Nemea, on the road to Corinth, by the Tretus pass. It derived its 
chief notability from its connexion with the Nemeau games (dyutv 
KAcctfvaios; Pind. Nem. rv. 27; on its modern state see Curt. ii. 
510). Orne^ (ver. 571), long maintaining an independent posi- 
tion against Argos (Thucyd. vi. 7), was situated among the moun- 
tains on the borders of the Phliasian territory, about fifteen miles 
north-west from Argos (Paus. ii. 25. 4 ; Curt. ii. 478). Follow- 
ing one of the feeders of the Asopus down from this place, we 
arrive at the broad and rich mountain basin of Phlius, famous for 
its wine (Athen. i. 27 d), still praised, a full-bodied Burgundy 
(Curt. ii. 470), and the worship of Dionysus connected therewith. 
The principal city of this state, which long maintained an indepen- 
dent and dignified position (Herod, vii. 22, ix. 28 ; Thucyd. v. 
57), was by some supposed to be the Homeric Ar^ethurba of 
this verse ; but Strabo (viii. 382) and Pausanias (n. 12. 4) plainly 
point to an ancient Araethuria at the sources of the Asopus, whose 
inhabitants afterwards swarmed off" down the glen into the Phliasian 
basin. The next town, Sicyon (ver. 572), belonging to the same 
natural district, and situated on the Corinthian gulf, at the mouth 
of the Asopus, on a rich plain a few miles west of Corinth, is a very 
ancient city, of considerable legendary and historical celebrity. 
By its ancient name, Mr^Kiovrj (Str. viii. 382) it is well known in 
the myth of Prometheus; Sisyphus, one of its earliest kings, is 
mentioned in vi. 153; and its school of art, of painting, and sculp- 
ture, headed by the names of Eupompus, Pamphilus, Apelles, Cana- 
chus, and Lysippus, forms an epoch in the history of art. Adras- 
Tus, here mentioned as one of its early kings, and who occurs again 
in XIV. 121, was by birth a prince of the royal house of Argos, 
transferred to Sicyon for a season only by one of those feuds so 
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common in those times, and who afterwards resumed his native 
throne, and became famous as one of the seven chiefs who engaged 
in the great war against Thebes in the generation before the 
Trojan war (Paus. n. 6; ApoU. iii. 6. 1 ; Pind. Nem, ix. 20; 
ibique schol.) He also took part in the war of the Epigoni, and 
died at Megara on his way home (Paus. i. 43. 1). He received 
divine honours at Sicyon (Herod, v. 67). He was famous as a 
chariot-racer, and the speed of his divine steed Arion is celebrated 
below (xxin. 347, on which Pausanias enlarges, viii. 25 ; and 
Welcker, Ep. Cyc. i. 67). 

Veb. 573. 

The next verse (573) brings us into the western division of that 
thin rocky strip of land, afterwards called Achaia, the mere rim of 
Northern Arcadia ; and the first town that the poet mentions here 
is Hypbresia, afterwards called ^geira, minutely described by 
Polybius (rv. 57) as situated on " strong and inaccessible heights, 
between Sicyon and jJEgium, about a mile from the shore looking 
right north towards Parnassus." The account of its peculiar reli- 
gious creed and customs in Pausanias (vii. 26. 2) is exceedingly 
interesting and curious. On its modern side at fiavpa XiOdpta, 
L. iii. 887, and Curt. i. 474, both agree. Gonokssa, which Pausa- 
nias (vii. 26. 6) says was properly Aovo€<r<ra, but mis-spelt by the 
ignorance of the scribes of Pisistratus, lay on the road between 
vEgeira and Pellene, close on the border of the territory of the 
Sicyonians, by whom it was taken and rased to the ground (Paus. 
vn. 26. 6). The epithet al7r€ivrj used by the poet agrees admir- 
ably with the high-peaked hill now called #co/ov<j^ t^s Havayias, or 
the peak of the Virgin Mary, above two thousand feet high, and a 
conspicuous object from many parts of the Corinthian gulf at its 
widest part (L. iii. 385; Curt. i. 484). Next comes Pellenk, the 
first town in Achaea towards the eastern border, in a rough moun- 
tain district, famous for its woollen cloaks (Po//. vii. 67), and for 
the decided position which it took in the Peloponnesian war on the 
Spartan side (Thucyd. ii. 9). jJEgium, the next town mentioned. 
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bringing us back by a sudden leap westward more than half way to 
Patras, was a town of great importance even in the time of Pau- 
sanias (vn. 24. 2), when the common council ((rvviSpiov) of the 
Achseans assembled here, with what shadow of power the Komans 
had thought fit to leave them. The site of vEgium is now occupied 
by VosTizzA, the best harbour in Achaea east of Patras, and well 
known to many travellers by its beautiful plane-tree, forty-five feet 
in girth (Clark, Pel, p. 290), and by its vicinity to the monastery 
of Megalospili (L. iii. 182 ; Hettner, Reiseskizzen, 253). In verse 
575 the introduction of the general name of the country, AiytaXos, 
coast or shore, in the midst of the towns which belong to it, seems 
rather strange ; but I find no trace of a town called ^gialus, and 
translate it therefore as a general descriptive word, though in all 
likelihood in Homer's time there was a city or district so named. 
The last Achaean town is Heltce, between jJEgium and ^Egeira, as 
you sail towards Sicyon, a town of the greatest antiquity, and cele- 
brated in Homer as one of the chief seats of the worship of Poseidon 
(77. vni. 203, xx. 404). In the year 373 b.c. this city disappeared 
from the face of things by one of the most violent earthquakes ever 
recorded. This happened in the dead of night, and was accom- 
panied by a sudden rise of the sea, which drowned those who had 
not been crushed (Diod. Sic. xv. 48 ; Pans. vii. 24. 3). After 
the catastrophe the whole town was found under water, and so con- 
tinued, except the tips of a few trees belonging to the sacred 
grove of Poseidon. This event occasioned much speculation to 
thoughtful persons, whether it should be attributed to necessary 
physical causes or to a special exercise of divine retribution for 
some flagrant sin of which the people of the town had been guilty. 
It was noticed also by the curious (/Rlian, Hist. An. xi. 19) that 
animals, who are often wiser than men, seemed to have had a pre- 
sentiment of the calamity. For some days before the earthquake a 
whole army of rats and cats, snakes, beetles, and millipeds were 
seen marching out of the town, to the great astonishment, but not 
to the effective admonition of the inhabitants. 
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Ver. 581 

brings us to Lacedjemon, the kingdom of Menelaus. It is called 
*' hollow," like the hollow Syria, the hollow Elis, and in our own 
country, " the howe o' the Meams," because the habitable part of 
the country consists almost entirely of the valley of the Eurotas, 
about forty miles long, within which almost all the towns are con- 
tained that play a notable part in Homer and history. Glad.'s 
" channelled " Laconia (i. 103), adopted by Wr., is not good. There 
is no need of an odd word to express a common thing. V. has 
'^umhiigelt,^^ from the old schol., an expression which I have adopted. 
The epithet Krjrd^a'a'a, in accordance with the existing laws of 
etymological science, can mean nothing but "full of clefts, 
chasms, or deep hollows," an interpretation which is amply justi- 
fied by the physical conformation of the country (Curt. ii. 205). 
As to Glad.'s *' almunding in tvild heastSj^' it is not Greek, unless 
with reference to those diluvian times in which whales and seals 
and other animated wind-bags may have been disporting in 
that region. My rhyme, I perceive, has given the word the slip 
altogether. V. is wrong in adopting fi^ydXrj (gross) from the schol., 
as if K?yT(u€is could be the same aa ftcyouc^Ti/s. On the right bank of 
this river, about half-way from its source in the Arcadian mountains, 
is Sparta, near the modem Mistra, sole representative to ancient 
Greece of the monarchical principle and aristocratic policy of the 
Homeric age, and symbol to all the world of an energetic though 
one-sided manhood, founded on the two ideas of physical culture 
and military discipline. The site of Pharis, which Pausanias 
(ill. 20. 3) places south from Amyclae towards the sea, is supposed 
by Curt. (ii. 248) to be indicated by certain remarkable remains, 
similar to the treasuries of Mycenae and Orchomenus, which were 
discovered by Gropius in 1805, and described by Mure (ii. 246), 
at the deserted village of Bafio, near Rizi. Messb is a harbour on 
the Taenarian promontory, in the country of the Maniotes (Pans. 
III. 25. 7), and recognised by Curt. (ii. 282), in the modem bay 
of Mezajion^ about the rocks of which the pigeons are still seen 
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fluttering. Brtse^ (ver. 583) — which, like the modern Greek /^ptVi, 
signifies ivelh (from fipwa) — seems, from Pausanias' description 
(in. 20. 3), to be somewhere near Amyclae, towards Taygetus. Of 
AuGEiB " the lovely" there is no trace, unless indeed it be JEqix 
(Paus. III. 21. 5; Curt. ii. 268), near the ancient Gythium and 
the modern Marathonisi, on the sea, a short distance south-west 
ft^m the mouth of the Eurotas. AMYCLiB (ver. 584), the most 
famous name on the roll, next to that of Sparta itself, the abode of 
Castor and Pollux, was situated (Polyb. v. 19) about two and a 
half miles south of Sparta, on the same side of the river (L. i. 138; 
Curt. ii. 245). Helos — of which the name ^kos, marsh, indicates 
the site — ^lay on the fertile marshy plain at the mouth of the Eurotas, 
of which the Helotes were the cultivators, though their name pro- 
bably signifies captives, from tkeiv (Paus. in. 20. 6). The next 
town, Laas (ver. 585 ; Scyla. x. ; Paus. in. 24. 5), is recognised 
by L. (i. 256, and Curt. ii. 273) at Passavd, near the bay called 
Bathy, a few miles south of Marathonisi. The last town in the 
Laconian list, OtrvAos (Paus. iii. 25. 7), sometimes pronounced 
with a labial consonant, Polrvkos (Str. viii. 360), survives in the 
modem Vituli, on the gulf of Messene, about half way from 
Cape Matapan to Kalamata (Curt. ii. 283; L. i. 313). 

Ver. 591. 

The country to the west of Laconia, afterwards known under the 
name of Messenia, is in topographical features a duplicate of Sparta, 
with this difference, however, that the western land is of a more 
gentle and mild character than the eastern; a physical contrast 
with which the moral character of the respective inhabitants was in 
perfect agreement. The name Messene occurs in Od. xxi. 15, but 
rather in connexion with Sparta than as a separate country. This 
agrees with //. ix. 150, where Agamemnon treats several cities in 
this country as his own. The western coast -line of this division, 
bounded on the north by the river Neda, forms a district called 
Pylos, with a town of the same name ; a region famous in ancient 
times by the capture of the Spartans in the island of Sphacteria, 
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during the Peloponnesian war, and by the battle of Navarino, in 
the year 1827, — so notable a moment in the history of modem 
Oreece. Beyond this river a district extends north to the Alpheus, 
called by the ancients Tkiphylia, or the country of the three 
tribes, Epeans, Eleans, and Minyans, or Arcadians (Str. 337). This 
district is topographically a part of Arcadia, as, indeed, historically 
it wavers between Arcadia and Elis, formed as it is by a ridge of 
mountains, which runs out from that country about halfway between 
the Neda and the Alpheus. All this district — ^the Messenian and the 
Triphylian west coast — ^forms what in the twelve verses of the cata- 
logue (591-602) constitutes the kingdom of Nestor. And here the 
first important question that arises is. Where is the Pylus of Nestor ? 
for the ancients name three cities so called ; one on the coast of 
Messenia, already mentioned, one in the Triphylia, and the other 
considerably to the north, in the district of Elis and the river 
Peneus. The claim of this last town to be the capital of the 
Neleid kingdom — though treated seriously by the ancients, who 
had personal interests to warp their judgment — ^may be dismissed 
without consideration. The claim of the Triphylian town rests on 
the strong ground, that in v. 545 the Alpheus is characterized 
as the river that runs through the Pylian territory ; in perfect con- 
sistency with which, the foray of Nestor, minutely described in xi. 
712, makes a distinct impression on every unprejudiced reader, as 
it did upon Strabo (vni. 352. 3), that the district from which that 
raid proceeded was north of the river Neda ; that is, Triphylia. 
On the other hand, the account of the travels of Telemachus (not 
to mention the epithet rjfxaOoeiSj sandy) is, if possible, more dis- 
tinct, to the effect that the Pylos of the Neleids was in Messenia, at 
Navarino, as was the opinion of Pausanias (iv. 36. 1), and indeed 
of the ancients generally. Here, therefore, we are in a dilemma. 
The poet of the Hiad contradicts the poet of the Odyssey. What 
is the legitimate conclusion ? The ancients, in their great rever- 
ence for the accuracy of the poet, made no conclusion, but denied 
the premises ; for in their opinion it was the duty of a Homeric 
critic, as of a modem Churchman, either to believe that their doctor 
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was incapable of error, or at least to deny that he ever had erred. 
They accordingly asserted one side of the case or the other, as their 
inclination or their judgment led. Certain modem critics, on the 
other hand, would find in this contradiction a strong argument to 
prove that the Diad and the Odyssey were written by different 
authors. But the principles laid down in the introductory dis- 
courses, if sound, exhibit this inference as hasty and unauthorized. 
My view of the case is this : — Homer, when composing Ihe Biad, 
found ballad materials, which represented the kingdom of Neleus 
as seated principally on the Alpheus. These he used without 
being curious about the exact situation of the town of Pylos ; 
though it seems pretty evident that he held the western half at 
least of the territory of the future Messenia to belong either to 
Neleus, or to nobody. A popular poet, indeed, though his topo- 
graphy will generally be right, and never absurd, has no object to 
gain by minute topographical any more than chronological accu- 
racy, and therefore may occasionally make a small slip. In the 
ballads of the vocttoi, again, the poet — who, it must always be 
borne in mind, was an Asiatic Greek, and in all probability knew 
no more of the PyUan coast from personal inspection than Strabo 
himself knew of the plain of Troy, — in the materials of the Odyssey, 
I say. Homer found the topography of Pylos so laid down, as that 
a person travelling almost due east, must touch at Pher«e (Kala- 
mati), as a half-way house, in an easy day's journey. This account 
he adopted, without curious scrutiny, as inwoven with the whole 
Telemachean story ; and if it did not exactly harmonize with the im- 
pression made by the recital of Nestor in Iliad xi., it was a matter 
of no practical consequence either to himself or to his hearers ; for 
the contradiction was not of an apparent or prominent kind, but 
such as required a curious microscopic criticism to expose, of which 
at that time, and in that place, we may be assured, there was none. 
As to the real state of the case, I have little doubt that both the 
traditions are founded on fact, to this extent at least, that at one 
period, or at various periods, the Neleid kingdom occupied the 
whole coast of Messenia and Triphylia, up to and even beyond the 
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Alpheus. On the other hand, I cannot but think Curt. (ii. 173) is 
right in reverting to the general opinion of the ancients, that the 
original settlement of Neleus, on his arrival from Thessaly, must 
have been at Navarino ; for it is a most improbable thing that, on 
a coast particularly barren of good harbours, a situation so favour- 
able, both for shelter and defence, should have been overlooked. 
On this whole subject there is a most complete and judicious note 
in Nitzsch {Od. in. 4). Hayman (i. App. d 4) follows the true 
instinct of a commentator of the Odyssey, in deciding for the Pylos 
which is nearest to Sparta. Of the Pylian towns which follow, the 
identification was more than usually difficult to the ancients, and is 
equally so to us. Of the lovely "Arenb," neither Elians nor 
Messenians could tell Pausanias anything trustworthy (v. 6. 2). It 
seemed, however, probable to that antiquarian tourist, that Arene 
was identical with Samicum, a fortified place of which remarkable 
ruins still remain, on the broad top of a promontory, about half- 
way between the Alpheus and the Neda (Curt. ii. 78). 

Ver. 592. 
The situation of Thryum is strongly marked by nature, on a hill 
at the ford of a river (xi. 711), and its importance as a military 
post (Xen. Hell. in. 2. 29), has enabled both ancient and modem 
writers easily to identify it with Epitalium, near the mouth of 
the Alpheus, on its south bank (Str. vin. 349; L. ii. 199). Of 
Aepy the ancients knew nothing; but the supposition that it 
must be the same as Epeum, a remarkable fortress on a lofty 
situation on the road between Herjba in Arcadia and MaciBtuB 
(Xen. ffell. III. 2. 30) is plausible. Cyparisseis (ver. 593), which 
gives its name to the broad-sweeping bay of Cyparissia, is identified 
both by L. (i. 69) and Curtius (ii. 184), though, as appears to me, 
not on very sure grounds, with a town that through the middle 
ages bore the name of Arcadia, and which is beautifully situated 
on a rocky promontory, a little north of Cape Platamodbs. Am- 
pniGENiA, according to Strabo (viii. 349), is in Macistcs, a dis- 
trict of the Triphylia, between Lepreon and the Alpheus (Xen. 
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Hell. in. 2. 25). On Ptbleon, Hblos, and Dorium, the geo- 
grapher is damb ; though with regard to the last the antiquarian 
was more fortunate (Paus. iv. 33. 7). On the mention of this town 
(Steph. Byz. voce Dorium)^ the poet interrupts his dry register of 
pkces, by a short digression on the legendary history of the min- 
strel Thamyris. This son of the Muses, failing, like Dr. Bentley, 
in the cardinal grace of modesty, roused not only the wrath of 
mortal men, as the Cambridge Doctor did, but the wrath of the 
celestial powers also against him ; and the consequences were what 
might have been expected. The Muses struck him blind ; bad 
enough ; but, what was worse, they did not leave him the conso- 
lation which to blind musicians specially belongs, for they deprived 
him of his musical skill. That " hlind^^ was the true popular 
meaning of the word wqpov, is evident from Apoll. {Bib. i. 3), 
and Paus. (ix. 30. 2) ; nor was the super-subtle conceit of the 
v€taT€poi in the Venetian Schol. A, that blindness was no part 
of his punishment, worthy of being revived by Glad. (ii. 91). 
Thamyris was a Thracian ; by which it is not meant that he was 
not a Greek ; only it is certain that all the early poetry of Greece 
came from Thrace (Died. Sic. in. 67), and nothing was more 
natural than that the Hellenic tribes who first migrated from the 
East should cross the Hellespont, and settle on the southern shores 
of Thrace and Macedonia. In after times, no account of kinship 
and blood having been preserved, those early Greeks inhabiting 
that northern region would simply be called Thracians, and spoken 
of as if they belonged to a different nation. 

Ver. 603. 

Arcadia is, like Boeotia, a land completely encased by mountains, 
only the one is like a round caldron, the other like a square camp. 
Another point of resemblance to Boeotia is found in the peculiarity 
that the principal rivers, whether flowing from the north-eastern 
comer, as the Ladon, or the south-east, as the Alpheii s, have only 
one grand outlet near the south-west comer, at Ileraea, where the 
Elean and Triphylian border meets. Those few waters, which do 
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not find an egress by this great natural channel, escape, as inBoeotia, 
through subterranean channels, beneath the soil of Argolis, into the 
sea. The eastern district, out of which these waters flow, is separ- 
ated from the rest of Arcadia by the long ridge of Mjbnalus, and 
from its being shut in on all sides by high land, possesses several 
lochs on its table land, but none of any large extent. Such is the 
general configuration of the country, whose inhabitants, belonging 
to an era of population beyond the reach even of Greek legend^ 
boasted that they were '^ older than the moon," and lived in sinless 
simplicity, in the golden age, '^ eating acorns among the mountains*' 
{Ap. Rh, IV. 263). They were, like the modern Swiss, sturdy 
mountaineers and good soldiers (ver. 611), and always defied the 
ambition of Sparta to reduce them to bondage. Like the Swiss 
also, they often served other states for pay (Thucyd. vi. 57 ; Suidas 
"ApKaBas fJi.ifj,ovfi€voi). Their greatest virtue was that, among a most 
musical people, they were pre-eminent lovers of music; and to this 
their favourite god, Hermes, bears testimony in the myth of the 
shell of the tortoise, which he turned into a lyre. 

Ver. 604. 

uEpytus was a legendary hero of Arcadia, whose tomb, in the 
usual form, a mound with a circular basement of regular masonry. 
Pausanias saw on a mountain called Sepia, close to Cyllene (viii. 
16. 2). Pheneos (ver. 605) lies in the same district, to the south- 
west of Cyllene, a town remarkable both in ancient and modem 
times for those sudden changes of level in the water of the adja- 
cent lake, noticed above in the history of the great Boeotian lake 
(Pans. VIII. 14. 1 ; Str. viii. 389 ; Plin. N. H. xxxi. 5 ; Clark, Pel. 
p. 315). The sheep-abounding Orchomenos, now Kalpaki^ is in 
the same eastern division of Arcadia, and remarkable for its kingly 
acropolis, nearly three thousand feet high, famous in the most 
ancient times (Pans. viii. 3. 1), and often mentioned in the later 
history of Greece. In the days of Pausanias (viii. 13), its import- 
ance, like that of so many other Greek towns under the Romans, 
had ceased. Its ruins are described by Dodwell (ii. 427, and L. 
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iii. 100). In ver. 606, Khips, Stratie, and Enispk are, to use 
the words of Strabo (viii. 388), " difficult to find, and of no use 
if they were found, for the whole country is waste and barrenness." 
Tegea (ver. 607) is in the south-east corner of Arcadia, near 
the Spartan border, and the sources of the Alpheus, renowned for 
its sturdy and successful opposition to Sparta (Herodot. i. 65). 
Mantinea is a place of great note in history, having been the scene 
of several very remarkable and decisive warlike encounters. This 
military celebrity, like Leipzig in modern times, it owes unquestion- 
ably to its position ; for it lies in a great plain, about twenty miles 
long, and, being on the great road from the Argolis district to 
Sparta, it stands exactly where a great shock between Sparta and 
its dependencies and any hostile power would naturally take place. 
Homer calls it "lovely," but it is at present "a bare, marshy, 
depopulated plain, cold in winter, hot in summer, and unhealthy at 
all seasons" (Curt. i. 235). The classical traveller, however, is 
rewarded by an inspection of its walls and ditches, which present 
curious points in ancient fortification (Mure, ii. 208 ; Curt. i. 236). 
Stymphalus, well known in the mythological history of Hercules, 
— ^lake and town, — is situated in the extreme north-east corner of 
Arcadia, on the high road from Corinth to Orchomenus, and from 
Corinth to Olympus. In its topography, it repeats the adjacent 
Phenbos on a smaller scale, and presents similar hydrographic 
phenomena. Pans. (vm. 22. 3) found no lake, only a stream ; and 
Clark (p. 319) says, " as at Pheneos we expected to see a fen, and 
found a lake, so in Stymphalus we expected a lake, and found a 
field." Pans. (vni. 22. 6) and Str. (vm. 389) tell strange stories 
about the hydrography of this region. Parrhasia (ver. 608), on the 
Messenian border, is the country of one of the most ancient divisions 
of the Arcadian people (Str. vm. 388). The Agapenor who leads 
this Arcadian troop finds honourable mention in Paus. among the 
early kings of his country (vm. 5), and forms to Glad. (i. 138) a 
text for some Pelasgic speculations which appear to me rather 
slippery. 
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Vee. 615. 

We now round off the Peloponnesus by the mention of a few 
cities belonging to a people whom the poet calls Epeans (here and 
XI. G94), but who were afterwards called, from their city, Eleans 
(xi. 671). The natural boundaries of this country, from the Neda 
northward to the mouth of the Corinthian gulf, are indicated by 
the course of the rivers, all flowing west from Arcadia, and by the 
broad open slopes of the hills, as contrasted with the abrupt 
steepness of the eastern side of the Peloponnesus; and the flat 
coast, studded with lagoons, produced malaria and mosquitoes, to 
defend from whose assaults Zcvs dirofivios (Pans. v. 14. 1), Jove, 
the a verier of flies ^ was frequently invoked. On the other hand, 
a large extent of arable and pasture lar \ of the best quality gave 
Elis a character quite singular in Greece for agricultural acti- 
vity and the enjoyments of a country life (Polyb. iv. 73). It« 
horses are celebrated by Homer (Od. iv. 635, xxi. 346). The 
oxen of Augeas, king of Elis, supplied one of the twelve labours to 
Hercules ; and the soil had the enviable boast alone in Greece of 
producing the jSv<r<ros or fine flax so often mentioned in Scripture 
(Pans. V. 5. 2). In politics the Eleans never played any prominent 
part ; but their possession of the grand national temple of Jove at 
Olympia, on the banks of the Alpheius (hence, no doubt, the epithet 
Slav, ver. 615), always gave them great consideration among the 
shifting alliances and collisions of the loosely-united Greek States. 
The cities of this country mentioned by Homer are few, and of 
these few the fewest possess any celebrity. Pisa, the sacred city 
of Jove, so sublimely besung in after times by Pindar, does not 
appear at all. The first on the list, Buprasium (xxin. 631), which 
Homer (xi. 756) calls " wheat-abounding,'* was gone without a 
trace in Strabo's day ; but the country between the town of Elis and 
Dyme, in Achsea, still retained the old Homeric name of the town 
(Str. vin. 340). Elis, the capital of the district, and vested with 
the presidency of the Olympic games — an honour which it wrested 
from the more ancient Pisa, — is situated on the banks of the 
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Pbneius. It is placed by Pausanias about fourteen miles from 
the harbour of Cyllene, on an acropolis, which was recognised by 
Dodwell (ii. 316), L. (i. 4), and Curt. (ii. 22) in the peaked hill 
called KaXoa-Koirl or Fair-vieiu, on the south side of the river. 

The situation of Hyrmine on the sea-coast depends on that of 
Cyllkne, which is a disputed point (Str. tiu. 341) ; but if Curtius is 
right in his sequence of important points on this part of the Elean 
coast, following Ptolemy (ni. 16), as to me seems a firm basis to 
stand on, then Hyrmine must be set farther north than it appears 
in Kiepert's map. Myrsinus, or Myrtuntidm, as it was called in 
Strabo's time, was nine miles north of Elis, on the road to Dyme. 
The " Olenian rock" (xi. 757) was merely guessed by the ancients 
to be the same as Scollis, a rocky mountain on the Dymean and 
Elean border (Str. vin. 341) ; for they distinctly avoid confound- 
ing it with the town of Olenus, on the Achaean coast (Str. 386). 
The last town on the Elean list is Aleisium (xi. 757), on the 
mountain road from Elis south-east to Olympia (Str. 341). 

Ver. 625. 

We now come to the Islands. The Echinades, so called from 
€xtvos, a hedgehog, as some of them were also called o^€tat, or the 
sharp islands, — are situated, as Homer says, right opposite the 
north coast of Elis, to the north-east, at the mouth of the Ache- 
Lous (xxi. 194). They are small, sharp, rocky islands, some of 
them mere rocks, with a meagre soil, or quite barren, without 
population ; why called " sacred" in the text I do not know; pro- 
bably from some old shrine or temple. They attracted particularly 
the attention of the ancients, raising in their brains certain geo- 
logical speculations about the encroaching of the mainland upon 
the sea (Thucyd. n. 102 ; Pans. vni. 24. 5), which, however, 
have not yet become facts. The Homeric Dulichium Strabo (458) 
had no difficulty in identifying with one of those islands called 
SoXixa ; which indeed seems a very fair use of etymology, as the 
word SoAtxo? signifies long, and the island so named had this 
shape. But unfortunately Homer in one place (Od. xvi. 396). 
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calls it '^ wheat-abounding and grassy/' an epithet quite incon- 
sistent with the character which these islands ever could have 
sustained. Either therefore the poet has been too free with his 
favourite epithets of vo\v7rvpos and noirJ€is, which is by no means 
impossible, or, as has been suggested (L. iii. 51) it is not abso- 
lutely necessary in the grammatical structure of this verse to 
suppose that Dulichium is an island at all ; but it may represent 
some of the rich fat land on the jiEtolian mainland, at the mouth 
of the river, which in popular tradition might easily have been 
confounded with the closely adjacent islands. Hayman*s idea 
(Od. I. App. D. 7,) that " lying beyond the sea, i.e., the Crissean 
gulf, under the land, and probably flat, its form might easily blend 
with that of the continent, and an unduly large space have been 
ascribed to it/' is not at all bad. 

Ver. 681. 

By the Cephalonians in this line, the poet seems to include 
generally the inhabitants of the modem island of Cephalonia, the 
largest of the group, and its dependencies, Ithaca and Zante, form- 
ing together the realm of Ulysses. Its ancient name was Samk. 
or Samos, a name afterwards known, and still retained, as the 
appellation of its principal city (L. iii. 55). The name of Cepha- 
lenia, now Cephalonia, applied to the island, appears first in Herod, 
(ix. 28.) It is an island of considerable size, being above thirty 
miles long (M^CuUoch, Geog. Dict.\ but the mass of it is a mighty 
mountain, as high as Ben Nevis, which towers majestically over 
the broad firth at the mouth of the Corinthian gulf. The stout 
inhabitants of Same achieved no small celebrity in the declining 
days of Greek glory, by standing a siege of four months against 
the Romans (Li v. xxxviu. 29). Ithaca (ver. 632) lies alongside 
the north half of Cephalonia, to the east separated by a narrow 
firth. It is a long mountain ridge, about half the length of Cepha- 
lonia, cut in the middle by a large gulf on the east side, leaving an 
isthmus of only a mile broad to connect the two halves of the island. 
On the right hand, that is to the north, as you sail into this gulf, 
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runs the mighty mountain of *A vwy^, which by its height alone is 
naturally recognised as the Nbritum of this verse. This descrip- 
tion agrees well with the epithet tcpavarj, rogkt, applied to the 
island in ui. 201. But how to reconcile the true aspect of the 
island) and its geographical site with the much- debated lines in the 
Odyssey (ix. 25, 26) baffles my powers, and is happily no part of 
my business here. Were I commenting on the Odyssey, I should 
take with me first of all Mure's sensible remark that " a poet is not 
a land-surveyor" {Journal, i. 60), and ought not to be treated as 
such. As to the notion of certain learned Germans (Volcker, Hoin, 
Geog. p. 46), that the modem 8ia#ci, though bearing the same name, 
and accented on the same syllable as the ancient 'lOdicq, and gene- 
rally agreeing strikingly with the main features of the landscape, 
is, after all, not the same island ; this is a fancy which could only 
have been bred in the brains of a bookish people, who, by the con- 
tinued exercise of an unpractical speculation, have acquired a 
wonderful faculty either of making something out of nothing, or of 
turning something into nothing, as whim may dictate or occasion 
demaind. The sites of JSgilips and Crocylea (ver. 633) are both 
laid down in L.'s map of Ithaca, on that sort of conjecture 
which minute topographical knowledge only can sometimes make 
very nearly equivalent to a proof. There remains Zantb — Zokvv- 
SoSj — south of Cephalonia, and considerably less in size, but much 
more famous for beauty and fertility. KoXa iroXis a ZdKvvOos, 
says Theocritus (iv. 32) of its chief town, on a fine open semicir- 
cular bay, with a lofty mountain, Monte 2#c<wro (Vtevrnwunt), 
looking out from it* south side; and ^^ il fiore de Levante'' is a 
well-known epithet given by the Italians to the whole island. 

, Ver. 637. — Ships with vermeil prows, 

— luXroirdfyjjoi, This is the only passage of the Iliad in which ships 
are so described ; a peculiarity which would furnish a German with 
a strong argument for the interpolated character of the catalogue. 
The epithet occurs also in Od. ix. 125. Dacier translates " ad- 
mirablement bien peintes,^^ which I merely quote as a curious 
VOL. IV. G 
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instance of a fabe principle which long prevailed in the French 
and Anglo-French school of taste, that in order to achieve the 
beautiful we must abolish the characteristic. 

Ver. 638. 

Seen from the lofty summit of Parnassus, the whole country to 
the west and north-west appears one vast sea of mountains. This 
region is -^tolia, a country whose rough wildness is varied by only 
two plains of any extent, as its rivers also are only two, the Even us 
(Celtic, A von f) eastward towards Parnassus, and the Acheloiis 
(aqua f) on the west, which separates it from Acamania. The two 
plains are that on the south, between the mouth of those two rivers, 
in which region are all the known towns mentioned by Homer, and 
that to the north, inland beyond the mountains. The original in- 
habitants of this region were not in the popular sense Greeks, but 
a race called Curetes (Str. x. 465), who appear in Homer (ix. 629), 
and are apparently to be classed with those Leleges, Caucones, 
Pelasgi, and other tribes, who peopled early Greece before the 
Hellenes gave a new impulse to civilisation and a new name to the 
people. Afterwards, in the more accessible parts of this district, 
a genuine Hellenic race prevailed (Str. x. 464), but the people 
still preserved a wild and semi -barbarous type (jii^oPdppa.pov. 
Eurip. Phoev., and Thucyd. i. 5, in. 94 ; Herod, vii. 126). 

Ver. 639. 

Pleoron, the chief city of the Curetes (ix. 529; Str. x. 451), 
lay in the great plain of the Evenus, between Calydon and the 
Acheloiis (Pseudo Dicadarchus avaypa<fyri t^s *EAAa8os, 58 ; Thucyd. 
III. 102); but there were properly two towns of this name, the 
more ancient low in the plain, and the more recent higher up to- 
wards the ridge of Aracynthus (Str. x. 451). The ruins of the 
ancient city have been traced by L. (i. 115) at Mount Zvyo, about 
an hour's drive from Missolonghi (Mure, i. 140). Olenos was near 
new Plbdron (Str. x. 451). Pylenb, the same writer says, shared 
a similar fate with Pleuron. and was transferred from the low 
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country up the hill to Proschium. Chalois (ver. 640) was on the 
shore, near the river Evenus, at the foot of a mountain of the sailie 
name (Str. x. 451; Thucyd. ii. 83; L. i. Ill); and Calydon, 
from the mythological legend of the boar-hunt, by far the most 
famous city of the group, was in the same district between Pleuron 
and Chalcis (Str. x. 451, 460). Calydon plays no prominent part 
in history ; and in the year B.C. 31 disappears altogether, Augustus 
haying transferred its inhabitants to Nicopolis, the new city which 
he founded to celebrate his crowning victory on the Ambracian 
gulf. 

Ver. 645. 

Crete, the largest, the most celebrated, and the most ill-fated 
island of the Mediterranean, lies in a fine central position, at the 
mouth of the^gean,with its north-west wing turned towards Sparta, 
and its north-east to Ehodes. In mythology it is supreme in glory 
as the birthplace of Jove, and the scene of his marriage with Hera 
(Diod. Sic. v. 72). In Homer's time the fame of its hundred cities 
(ver. 649) filled the Mediterranean. Its most ancient legislation 
and constitution was very much praised by certain philosophical 
writers o^ antiquity, particularly by Plato, who felt a strong revul- 
sion from democracy as exhibited in Athens ; but its inhabitants 
had a bad repute as pirates, liars, and sensualists. Their three chief 
cities were Gnossus, Gortyna, and Cydonia, of which the last is 
mentioned by Homer in the Odyssey (m. 292), and the other two 
in the present passage. Gnossus, situated on the north side, in a 
plain between Lyctus and Gortyna, a few miles firom the sea, 
opposite the island of Dia (Str. x. 476 ; Stadiasin, Mar, Magn, 
348 ; Miiller), was the capital of the kingdom of Minos, and the 
accredited seat of the famous labyrinth, of which the image appears 
on its coins. It is now called fiaKporeixo, or the long wall, and 
lies near the modem town of Megalo-kastron (Pashley, i. 203). 
Gortyna and Pii^stus (ver. 648) are in our sources of geographi- 
cal knowledge dependent on one another, and on another town, 
Matala or Matalon, not mentioned by Homer. For the lines in the 
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Odyssey (ui. 292-296) show that Ph-sstus was on the south side 
of the island, near the coast, and in the Grortynian district. This 
agrees with Strabo (479), who places Phasstus at sixty stadia from 
Gortyna, and twenty from the sea, while the naval station belon^ng 
to it, Matalum, was forty stadia distant. This Matalum still retains 
its name, and stands in the anonymous periplus of the Mediter- 
ranean {Stadiasm, Mar. Magn. 328), in a due sequence from the 
Samonian promontory, in the north-east comer of the island as you 
proceed along the east end, and then along the south coast westward. 
A simple inspection of the map will show how, in the broad open 
bay westward of the broadest part of the island, that is, about the 
middle, the south wind will send in as surging a sea as the west at 
Bude in the north of Cornwall (Od, iii. 295). These are the prin- 
cipal data on which, so far as I can see, Pashley and his predeces- 
sors have fixed the site of Gorttn, at a spot in the large plain 
south-east of Ida, where ruins are found (Pash. i. ch. 18, 19). 
Not far from PHiSSTUs, famous as the birthplace of Epimenides, 
comes Rhytidm, which Strabo mentions as being in the Grortynian 
district, in which connexion also it appears in Nonnus (xin. 235). 
Of the three towns which follow, Lycastus (Str. x. 479 ; Polyb. 
xxm. 15) seems to have been somewhere between Onossus and 
Gortyna, where it appears in Kiepert's map ; but Pashley places 
it much farther to the east. Miletus, which was razed to the 
ground by the people of Lyctus, seems from Pashley 's map to 
have retained its ancient name, and is spoken of by that tra- 
veller as an ascertained site ; but his grounds are not stated at 
length (i. 269). It lies near the sea, about thirty miles east of 
Gnossus. Lastly, Lyctus, a place of more note inland (Scylax), 
under the -^gean mountain, where Jove was born (Hes. Theoy. 
476), with a harbour, ChersonestiSy on the north coast (Str. 479), 
westward of Gnossus, both easily identified by their names (Pash. 
i. 268). 
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Ver. 653. 

Rhodes, of which we next speak, is perhaps the most illustrious 
island, for its size, in the history of the world. It is little more 
than forty miles long, and composed, like Crete, principally of a 
long ridge of rocky mountains, of which the highest summit is said 
to be above 4000 feet in elevation. This island, with its three 
towns here mentioned, formed, along with Cos, Halicamassus, and 
Cnidus, a sort of political brotherhood, called the Hexapolis, all of 
Dorian extraction (Herod, i. 145). The city of Ehodes, as much 
admired by the ancients as Edinburgh is by the modems, is a com- 
paratively recent town (Str. xiv. 652-4) ; but the enterprise of the 
Rhodians in early times had made the island prominent in colo- 
nizing the Mediterranean. Their early wealth, alluded to by Homer 
(ver. 670 — a line which I see no good reason for suspecting), was 
embodied in the legend that Jove had rained gold upon it ; and the 
beautiM sunniness of their climate was symbolized in the Heliads, 
or sons of the Sun, to whom Jupiter early gave the island in possession 
(Pind. OL 7) ; and their early excellence in the arts was quaintly 
stereotyped in the old legends about the Telchins. In after ages, 
while their valour defied the successors of Alexander, their policy 
courted the alliance of the Romans ; their maritime laws were in- 
corporated into the Digest (xiv. 2), and their philosophers taught 
the rulers of the world (Strabo 655, Sueton., Jul.) Of the three 
cities named by the poet, the first, Lindus, situated on a promontory 
in the middle of the south side of the island, still bears the same 
name, and exhibits notable sepulchral and other remains. The 
second, Ialysus, dwindled to a village in Strabo's time, was on the 
north side, near the north-east promontory, a short distance south of 
the picturesque site afterwards occupied by Rhodes ; and Cameiri:s, 
on the same side of the island, was on the promontory of Mono- 
lithos, a little south-west of the Atabyrian mount, recognisable, 
as Ross says (though he does not seem personally to have visited 
the spot), plainly by its white rocks, which Homer characterizes by 
the epithet dpyivoti^ (Insel Reisen^ iii. 108). The number thrke, 
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by which these ancient cities are grouped, was a favourite with the 
Dorians {Od, xix. 177; Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 78; Niebuhr, Roin. Ges, 
1883, i. 314). For Tlepolemus, see v. 628. 

Ver. 671. 

The islands which follow, all of inferior size and consequence, be- 
long to the south-west or Carian comer of Asia Minor, and naturally 
follow in the wake of Ehodes. The first, Stms, lies between that 
island and the long Carian peninsula in which Cnidus was situated, 
rocky and bare, but full of bays, and with a population, in 1846, 
of about 7000 souls, occupied principally in sponge-fishing (Ross, 
Ins. iii. 123). Like other islands in this comer of the jEgean, 
after some stiff stmggles with the Carians, it came permanently 
into the possession of Doric settlers from the Peloponnesus (Diod. 
Sic. V. 53). As for Nireus, he owes all his immortality to the 
present passage, and may take his place along with that Philip 
of Crotona, whom Herodotus mentions (v. 47), as a striking proof 
of that quick instinct for beauty which was the peculiar gift of 
God to the Hellenic race ; though I cannot help thinking that the 
observations of Gladstone (iii. 406) on this special passage are 
more subtle than sound. The repetition of the name of Nireus — 
if indeed all the lines are genuine — is a common enough trick of 
poets (see Tasso, ii. 1), and has no particular significance. 

Ver. 676. 

NisYROS, which mythology fabled to have been a fragment torn 
from Cos, which Neptune flung upon an impious giant (Str. x. 489), 
lies between that island and the Cnidian promontory, a little to the 
south. There was truth, as usual, at the bottom of the fable, for the 
island is one of the most striking of the volcanic products of the 
Mediterranean, and at the present day throws out hot fiimes and 
sulphurous scum (Ross, Ins, ii. 78). Next follows Crapathus, 
or Carpathcs, which gave its name to the adjacent part of the 
^gean (Hor. Oc/.), and was situated midway between Crete and 
the south-east corner of Rhodes. Anciently it belonged to Minos 
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(Diod. Sic. V. 54), and is an island of considerable size, very rooky 
and inaccessible, but in some parts fruitful (Ross, iii. 50). Casos 
is a small rocky island, lying off the south end of Carpathus towards 
Crete (Ross, iii. 32). Cos (ver. 677), situated in the mouth of the 
great Carian gulf, to the north of the Cnidian peninsula, now 
called Stance (V rav kw), about twenty-three miles long (Smith, 
Diet.), and celebrated in antiquity for its medical school (to 'A<r 
kXyjvuiov, Str. XIV. 657), its delicate silken fabrics, and its wine 
(Athen. i., Hor. Sat, ii. 4. 29), which travellers yet declare to be 
"very good" (Ross, iii. 127). The " Calydoian Islands" group 
lies a little to the north of Cos, as you sail towards Miletus. The 
largest of the group is now called " Kalymnos," a form of the 
Homeric designation familiar to the ancients ; for Strabo (z. 489) 
has Kd\vfji.vav. Some interesting notices of the state of society in 
this place will be found in Ross (ii. 94), a traveller to whom scholars 
are largely indebted for the fresh and original manner in which 
he has connected the study of the classical remains of antiquity in 
Greece with the character, habits, and language of the existing inha- 
bitants. Would that some of our energetic young British scholars 
would follow his example, and not continue isolating themselves 
from the living Greek world by that barbarous and unauthorized 
fashion of pronouncing the Greek language, which, with such un- 
reasoning persistency, they practise! 

Ver. 681. 

We now come to the country afterwards called Thessalt, which, 
so far as it had a conmion name in Homer's day, I entirely agree 
with Glad. (i. 101), seems indicated here by the phrase, " the Pelas- 
gic Argos,*' that is, the great plain peopled by the Pelasgi, between 
the Cambunian mountains, the southern boundary of Macedonia, and 
the long ridge of Othrys, which runs across from the mountain 
country on the Epirotic border, in a line almost due east, to the 
^gean sea. The other boundaries of this great plain are Mount 
PiNDUB on the west, and the ridge of mountains which, starting 
from Olympus, the highest mountain in Greece, runs along the 
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coast of the iEgean till it ends in a long peninsula, whose south- 
eastern promontory, Sepias, fronts the north-eastern promon- 
tory of Euboea. This narrow eastern strip of Thessaly along 
the coast was called Magnesia (ver. 756), and the whole land thus 
presents the aspect of an immense enclosed space, having, like 
Arcadia, only one outlet for its waters through the romantic defile of 
Tempe, between Olympus and Ossa. That the word Arqos, though 
sometimes used by Homer for a town (iv. 52) means here the 
whole Thessalian plain, seems to be quite evident, both from the 
other considerations mentioned by Mr. Gladstone, and specially 
from the use of the article in a manner not peculiar to Greek, but 
belonging to all languages. Towns, no doubt, may in special cases 
have the article ; as a\ ^AOrjvai, that is, the city of Athena, or of the 
Athenians ; but generally, in all languages, it is the country which 
has the demonstrative prefix, while the town is left without empha- 
sis. So in German: die Tyrol, die Schiveiz, but not die Breslau, 
die Innspruck, The same in Scotland : the Carse of Oowrie, the 
Lothians, the Hotve o' the Meams, but not the Edinburgh, the Aber- 
deen, In a wider sense Thessaly may be said to include the vale 
of the Spercheius, that is, the district between the ridge of Othrys 
on the nortb and CEta on the south. This was the country of the 
^Enianes (ver. 749), a tribe evidently of some note in Homer's 
time, but who afterwards disappeared (Str. ix. 427). The whole 
Thessalian region was one of the most rich and highly favoured in 
Greece, having a favourable outlet to the sea on the south-east, 
large rivers, the largest plain in Greece, and a strong well-defined 
natural boundary; but notwithstanding all these advantages, it 
never possessed politically that unity to which its topographical 
configuration so naturally led. In Homer's time it was evidently 
as much divided into different clanships, or dynasties — so Strabo 
calls them, — as any country occupied by Greek races ; and when, at 
a later period, the Hellenic and Pelasgic tribes described in the 
catalogue were overpowered by an irruption of Thessaliaus from 
Epirus (Thucyd. i. 12; Herod, vu. 176), and driven southward to 
cause a redistribution of territory in the Peloponnesus, we do not 
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find that these new occnpiers of the land were able to command it 
from a central metropolis, but they remained contented with an 
ineffective sort of independence, under various lordly families, of 
which the Scopadse and the Aleuadse are familiar to the readers of 
Greek history. 

The first district of Thessaly described by Homer is what was 
anciently called AcHiEA, or Phthiotis (Str. ix. 429-433 ; Thucyd. 
vni. 8 ; Xen. Ages, n. 5, in Scylax, between the MoXtcis and Thes- 
saly), with boundary somewhat vague, but which may be taken 
generally as that part of Thessaly in the south-east corner, be- 
tween the head of the Pagasean gulf and the lower valley of the 
Spercheius ; one part of this district was called by the afterwards 
glorious name of " Hellas" (ver. 683, and ix. 447), a name still 
extant in Hellada, the modem appellation of the Spercheius ; and 
the whole constituted the paternal domain of Achilles, though the 
word "Phthiote" is undoubtedly so used (xin. 685; Str. ix. 432) 
by the poet as to include also the followers of Protesilaus and 
Philoctetes. The names in verse 684 exhibit the operation of a 
general principle in early history, in virtue of which the designa- 
tions of particular tribes, sometimes small and unimportant, are in 
the course of time transferred to designate large composite masses. 
So the English, from the Angli ; and the general Greek people, 
from the small Thessalian district where some of their most stirring 
and adventurous tribes were originally settled. All history indeed 
points to Thrace and Thessaly as the cradle of Greece. In the time 
of Homer the local designation, 'Axatot, had already passed into a 
general term for all the Greeks, specially for those under Agamem- 
non. The transference of the Achaean name to Peloponnesus is 
accounted for by Pausanias, as usual, by a pedigree and family 
history (vn. 1) ; Dionysius (Arch, i. 17) traces the affinity back- 
ward, and makes the Achaeans migrate from Argos to Thessaly. 
As for the " Hellenes," the ancient writers knew well that, as a 
general designation for the Greek people, this name was unknown 
to Homer ; for which reason the verse 530 above, which mentions 
" Panhellenes and Ach jeans," is noted by some of them as spurious 
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(Thuc. 1. 3 schoL] Sir. vni. 370). The same composite term occurs 
in Hesiod {Op. 528) ; and there is a use of *EAAas in the Odyssey, 
KaO* *EA.A.a8a icai ft€<rov 'Apyos (i. 344), which seems at first sight 
to give to Hellas a wider significance than what strictly belongs to 
it in the Hiad. It may be, however, as Nitzsch says, that Homer by 
this expression only means to designate the whole by two extreme 
points, north and south. On the gradual extension of the Hellenes, 
see Clinton (i. p. 45). As to Danaans, the only other common 
name by which the Greeks are designated in Homer, that was, like 
Achseans, only a synonyme for Argives, which their mythographers 
deduced from a king named Danaus, of Egypto- Phoenician extrac- 
tion (Apoll. n. 1 ; Pans. n. 19. 3 ; Herod, ii. 91). Axos (ver. 
682) : this town was on the end of the ridge of Othrys, overlook- 
ing the plain of Crocion, and watered by the river Amphrysus, on 
whose banks Apollo fed the kine of Admetus (Str. ix. 433 ; L. iv. 
336). The next place, Alope, must be somewhere near the Maliao 
gulf, as its position is determined by that of Echinus (Steph. Byz. 
'AAoirr;), which is minutely described by Polybius (ix. 41), and 
still preserves its ancient name (L. ii. 20). Tkachis, i.e., the 
rough rocky district, from rpaxvs (on which, however, see Forch- 
hammer, Eellen. p. 11), is a town, not strictly in the Phthian dis- 
trict, some five miles west of Thermopylse, where there is a pass 
through the CEtean ridge of not more than fifty feet wide (Herod. 
viL 176), of great celebrity in mythical history, as the scene of the 
death of Hercules, and of no less strategical importance. 

Veb. 690. — LymessuBj 

a town in the territory of Adramyttium, quite close to the Thebes 
of the Troad, i. 366, which see supra (Str. xiii. 612). 

Vkr. 695. 

We now come to the domain of Protesilaus, a part of Phthiotis, 
on the Maliac gulf, and northward, adjacent to the country of 
Achilles (Str. ix. 435), Phylacb— <^vAaKi}, the guard or ward (as 
L&rgo-wardy in Fifeshire ?), frequently mentioned in Homer (xni. 
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696, XV. 336), but otherwise of no significance. Strabo (ix. 433) 
seems to place it inland, between the Pbarsalian district and the 
Phthiotis ; but the passage is somewhat confused. Leake (iv. 331) 
finds it at Ohidek^ on a height commanding a fine view of the gulf 
of Volo. Pyrasus (irv/ods, wheat), ver. 695, was on the shore of 
the Pagasean bay, with a good harbour, twenty stadia from the 
Phthiotic Thebes, a town which, from the data furnished by Poly- 
bius (v. 99) and Strabo (ix. 435), it is plain must have been on 
the north-east comer of Phthiotis, not far from the Magnesian 
border, near the sea (L. iv. 359). The "shrine,'* or, more strictly, 
" consecrated ground of Demeter," which seems to have been a syn- 
onyme for Pyrasus, gave rise to the name Demetrium, by which the 
place was afterwards known. Iton (ver. 697), placed by Strabo 
(ix. 433) about eight miles from Halus, and by Leake (ii. 
357) in a pastoral district of the highlands of Othrys, to which the 
epithet, " mother of fiocks," is most appropriate, was famous in the 
early history of Greece as the seat of the worship of the Itonian 
Athene, which the Boeotians, when they left Thessaly, took with 
them into their new country (Apoll. Rh. i. 551 schol.) Miiller, 
Orchom, 384). Antron (ver. 697) is a coast- town in the south- 
east coast of Phthiotis, opposite Euboea, so called fit)m its caverns 
(SiVTpov), — ^like Wemyss, in Fifeshire, — ^whose situation is indicated 
in Strabo (ix. 435) by its position in his periplus northward of the 
island of Myonnesus, and is recognised accordingly by L. (iv. 348) 
in the modem Fand, This place, like Pyrasus, was famous for 
the worship of Demeter {Hymn. Dem. 491), so characteristic of the 
Pelasgi {infra, ver. 840). Lastly, Pteleon, though destroyed by 
^he Romans in their wars with the Macedonians (Liv. xlu. 67), 
still survives in a wretched Turkish village called €>t€Xi(5, looking 
down upon the entrance to the gulf of Volo. The marsh below 
the town, where a brook descends into the sea, no doubt under 
more civilized management, produced the grassy meadows to which 
the poet's epithet Xfxerroitjv points (L. iv. 341). These are the 
cities of Protesilaus. As for that hero himself (xiii. 681, xv. 705), 
he is one of those mortals, not rare in the history of the world, who 
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have gained more celebrity by a well- commemorated mishap, 
than they might have achieved by the most brilliant success. 
He was a prominent figure in the representations of ancient art 
connected with the Trojan war (Pans. x. 30. 1); and in modem 
times, the faithful attachment between him and his wife Laodamia 
has furnished to Wordsworth one of the few themes of Grecian 
story that has been happily transplanted into the soil of English 
poetry. This misfortuned chief was buried at Eleus, in the Thra- 
cian Chersonesns, where divine honours were paid him (Str. xiii. 
695; Pans. i. 34. 2; Tzet. Lycoph. 532). 

Ver. 711 

carries us beyond Pthiotis, northward into a region lying imme- 
diately behind the Magnesian mountain-ridge, to the north of the 
Pagasean gulf. The first city here, Phera, famous afterwards in 
the history of Thessalian tyrannies, was situated near the Boebean 
lake, ninety stadia from Pagas«, which served it for a naval 
station (Str. iv. 436). L. (iv. 437) recognises it in the modern 
Velestinio. The Boebean lake, now Karla, is a long narrow sheet 
of water, whose supply of water is extremely irregular, and which 
is frequently mentioned by ancient writers (Eurip. Ale, 590). Of 
Glaphtrje I can find no mention elsewhere. But Iolgos, east- 
ward from Pagasae, at the head of the Pagasean gulf, near the 
foot of Mount Pelion (Pind. Nem. rv. 88), is famous in mythological 
history as the seat of the enterprising race of Minyans, that made 
the Boeotian Orchomenus so famous (ver. 511, mpra, and Str. ix. 
414), and as the harbour, whence the Argonautic expedition set 
out. On its site, see L. iv. 379. 

The EuMELUs who is mentioned here as chief of these Minyans, 
appears again as a vigorous, but not successful combatant in the 
chariot race (xxui. 354). His father, Admetus, and mother, 
Alcestis, are familiar in the play of Euripides. On Admetus, see 
the speddations of Miiller, Dor. vol. i. p. 339, Engl, 
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Vrr. 716. 

The country of Philoctetes next described is a part of the Mag- 
nesian peninsula, and contains only four cities, of no great signifi- 
cance: — (1.) Methonb, placed by Scylax the first town south of 
lolcos, not to be confounded with the Macedonian and Messenian 
cities of the same name ; (2.) Thaumacia, of which we know nothing 
beyond what the context of Homer leads us to suppose, yiz., that 
it was situated somewhere on the Magnesian coast ; (3.) Melib<ea, 
familiar to the classical ear from its sea purple (Virgil, Mn, v. 261), 
and placed by Strabo (ix. 443) in the middle of the broad bay that 
the maps exhibit between Pelion on the south, and Ossa on the 
north of the Magnesian district; (4.) Olizon, opposite Arte- 
misium, in Euboea (Plut. Them. 8), that is, on the extreme south 
coast of Magnesia. As for the chief who commanded the ships of 
these four cities — Philoctetes, — ^he is one of those heroes who 
make a prominent figure in the post- Homeric legendary history of 
the Trojan war, and in the Greek drama, but, as he does not appear 
again in the Iliad, may pass without large comment here. From 
the Odyssey we learn that the glorious son of Poias, — for this was 
his patronymic, — ^returned safe from Troy [Od. iii. 190), to whose 
capture he had contributed, as Pindar says {Pyth, i. 97), with his 
sore leg more than others had done with their sound arm ; and his 
skill in archery was such that even Ulysses confesses himself his 
inferior in the use of the deadly bow {Od, viii. 219). 

Veb. 729. 

The poet now leaves the coast, and throws himself, by a leap, 
far into the interior of Thessaly, a district originally called Doris, 
afterwards Histijbotis (Str. ix. 437), where the town that he first 
names is Tricca, situated at the west end of the great valley of the 
Peneius, near the place where that river, coming down from the 
mountains into the plain, makes a sudden bend in its course from 
south to east, famous in ancient times as one of the great seats of 
the worship of iEsculapius, thence transferred to £pidaurus in 
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Argolis (Str. viii. 374 ; ix. 437). Here the trees and gardens on 
the banks of the river, still the favourite retreat of invalids from 
all parts of Greece, refresh the eye of the traveller as he plods his 
dusty way beneath the hot sun of that cloudless climate (Ussing, 
Gr. EeiseUy p. 65). Ithobib is placed by Strabo (437) in the 
same district, in the middle of a sort of quadrangle formed by the 
four cities of Tricca, Metropolis, Pelinnaeum, and Gomphi, and by 
L. identified with Fanari, in the district south of the Peneus (iv. 
509). Of CEcHALiA, in the same district, I find no nearer specifi- 
cation (Str. IX. 438). As in the case of Pylus, there were several 
places of this name, and as one had received a prominent place in 
the Heracleid legends, the ancients, of course, had their pretty 
quarrels about it. So far as the Iliad is concerned, however, here, 
and ver. 596 supra, the Thessalian town is the (Echalia of Eurytus, 
and therefore of Hercules. On the two " sons of ^sculapius," 
see IV. 191, and xi. 832. 

Vers. 734-737. 

With regard to the places mentioned in this section, I entirely 
agree with L., that Str. (ix. 438) must be quite wrong in making 
any of them in the Magnesian district, which the poet has already 
exhausted. We must therefore suppose an Ormenion, site unknown, 
somewhere in the district between Tricca and Larissa, in which 
direction the poet's description is proceeding. Astbrion is said 
by Stephanus to be identical with Piresia, and this the Alexandrian 
poets place near the confluence of the Apidanus and Enipeus. two 
well-known southern tributaries of the Peneius (Apoll. Rhod. i. 35). 
On this indication L. (iv. 323) identifies it with Vlokhdj " which, 
by its abruptness, insulated situation, and white rocks, attracts the 
spectator's notice from every part of the surrounding country." 
The white rocks, of course, indicate at the same time the site of 
the adjacent Titanus, the Tirdvoio XcvKa Kdprqva of the poet — 
Titan us in Greek meaning white earth, chalk, lime, or gypsum. 
The fountain Hyperia follows the fortunes of Ormenium. On 
Eurypylus, see below (vii. 167). 
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Vee. 738. 

We now reach the lower vale of the Peneius, originally inhabited 
by the Perrhabians (Str. ix. 439); and the situation of the first city 
here, Arqissa, caUed "Apyovpa by Strabo and Stephanus, is fixed 
by that of Atrax (Str. ix. 438, 440, Liv. xxxii. 15). Gyrtonb, 
near Larissa {Schol. Apoll. Rh. 40), the original country of the 
Phleoy^ (Str. IX. 442), was a prosperons place in the days of 
Apollonius (Argon, i. 57), and is mentioned by Livy in his ac- 
count of the Macedonian wars (xxxvi. 10). Orthe — ver. 739, 
Strabo (440) speaks with a certain indecision — ^was thought by some 
to be identical with Phalana, a well-known town of the Perrrsbi 
on the Peneius, near Tempo. The other two cities, Elone and 
Oloosson, were both in the same district (Str. ix. 440). The latter 
still retains its old name, in the accusative case, EAao-o-oi^a, dis- 
plays the white argillaceous soil from which it takes its Homeric 
epithet, contains about four hundred families, and possesses a 
monastery containing many good editions of the classics, which 
none of the monks can read (L. iii. 347). On Pirithous and the 
Lapitu^, see i. 263 ; his representative in the Trojan story is 
of course Polypcetes (vi. 29), who performs an important part in 
the defence of the rampart against Hector and Sarpedon (xii. 129), 
and figures bravely in the Games (xxiii. 836), and with his coun- 
tryman Leonteus is said to have survived the capture of Troy, 
and founded Aspendus (Eust. p. 334). The jEthices (ver. 
744, where eastward in my version is a misprint for westward) 
are classed by Strabo (vn. 326, 327) with the Molossians and 
other wild mountain tribes in Epirus, or on the Epirotic border. 
Cyphus was at the foot of Mount Olympus (Str. ix. 441). To the 
^NiANES we have been already (p. 104) introduced; as also to 
the Perrhsbi, who possessed the plains beneath Olympus (Str. ix. 
440). On DoDONA, mentioned in the next line, see xvi. 234. 
The TiTAREsius (Str. 441) is a river which, flowing from Mount 
Titarius, one of the Olympian range, disembogues into the Peneius, 
a little above Tempe, under the modem name of Elassonitiko 
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(L. iii. 396). The phenomenon of the two waters refusing to mingle, 
is, according to L.*s observations, nothing more than the " pellucid 
Titaresius slowly uniting with the turbid Peneius." The poet, 
therefore, has committed an impropriety, which misled Strabo 
(441), by calling this river " silver-eddying," because this implies 
the idea of clearness, which nullifies the contrast with the fair- 
flowing waters of the Titaresius. But this is only another instance 
of the general law as to epithets, specifically distinctive of minstrel 
poetry. It was only a piece of pardonable poetical flattery to call 
the white Peueius silvery ; and the epithet once given was retained, 
even when the contrast of another really clear bright river made 
it impertinent. On the Styx, see vin. 369. The MAGNBSIA^'s, 
with whom the long muster finishes, were evidently a distinct 
tribe, living scattered without any great town, in that part of the 
Magnesian district which lay to the north of the domain of Philo- 
ctetes. 

Ver. 761-785. 

I cannot but think there is something disorderly in this special 
paragraph about the horsemen, after the whole catalogue is com- 
plete. The notice about Achilles also is perfectly superfluous, when 
the same thing had been already said at ver. 688 a little before. I 
am inclined to think that if, after ver. 760, we attach immediately 
ver. 786, Tptoalv 8' ayyeAos, k.t.X., we have a more natural con- 
nexion. The intervening lines were probably put in here just be- 
cause there was no other place for them. If we do not suppose 
some patchwork of this kind occasionally, we give Pisistratus and 
his editors really very little to do. 

Ver. 764. 

As this is a Thessalian, not a Macedonian or Thracian legend, 
the reading IIiypciT/ (Qeo-a-aXia^ xaapiov^ Steph. Byz.), is unques- 
tionably to be preferred to Hupiji^ which Clarke and the older 
editions have. 
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Ver. ne.'-Lotus. 

This has nothing to do with the lotus of the lotus-eaters in the 
Odyssey, but is only the common Greek name for clover. The 
botanical authorities, Fraas and Lenz, agree in taking the trifolium 
fmgiferam^ frequent in moist meadows of Asia and Greece, for the 
Homeric Xft)T<5s. They also pronounce the (rkXwov to be not our 
parsley, but apium graveolens, celery, for which horses, I am told, 
can acquire a relish. 

Vbb. 783. — Where prone Typhoem lies in Arimi, 

That Typhon, the " hundred-headed Cilician portent" (iEschyl. 
Prom. 361), is, like the Chimera, only an imaginative representa- 
tion of certain volcanic phenomena, for which these regions were 
in early times, and partly still are, remarkable, I think no sane 
mythologbt will doubt. The very name, tv<^, implies a hot- 
smoking bill, such as the Solfatara, near Naples, or a hot deso- 
lating wind (Welcker, g. L i. 791 ; Duncker, Oes, Alt, iii. 677). 
About the " Akimi" the ancients were not agreed — some placing 
it in Cilicia, some in other parts of the volcanic region of Asia 
Minor (Str. xin. 627). It was afterwards transferred to the volcanic 
islands on the Neapolitan coast, out of which the Roman poets, by 
a foolish blunder, made Inarime (Virg. JSn. ix. 716), like Stanco 
for e<r rav Kw. Hesiod agrees with Homer in this matter {Theoy. 
304), and Gesenius, in his Heb, Diet,, is of opinion that the root 
is Semitic, oy^ signifying a hill country; likely enough, as the 
Phoenicians were the earliest settlers in those parts. 

Ver. 793. — The lofty mound where old JEsyetes buried lay. 

This mound has been dragged in to perform a prominent part in 
the great topographical controversy about the site of ancient Troy. 
Strabo (xiii. 599) argues from the barrow as a known point ; and 
80 no less the modems (Le Chevalier, p. 94, Prokesch, Denk- 
vmrdigheiten aus dem Orient, vol. i. 182) ; but I much fear the 
ancients had as little sure ground to go upon in this matter as the 
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moderns. The Polites who figures here appears again in xiii. 633 
and XXIV. 250, and had the honour of being slain by the son of 
Achilles (Virg. JSn. ii. 526). 

Vbr. 811. — Before the city doth rise a mound, 

— Ko\<avri, Lat. coUis, a hill, or hillock, — the tomb of some light- 
footed Amazon (Schol. Ven.) of the sisterhood of the famous Pen- 
thesilea, who appears on the stage of the Trojan story, immediately 
after the death of Hector. With regard to the double name — ^the 
human and the divine — ^by which this place was known, I have 
little doubt that Lobeck (Agla. p. 858), Nitzsch (Od. x. 305), and 
Gottling {Ees, introd. xxx.), are right in saying that by the lan- 
guage of men in such cases is understood the popular or vulgar 
name, by the language of the gods, the sacerdotal, oracular, or 
poetical designation. The arguments adduced by these authors, 
as well as the prima facie probability of the case, seem sufficient 
to overthrow the mere historical interpretation which refers the 
divine appellation to the Pelasgi, as the oldest inhabitants of those 
parts. The same peculiarity of phraseology is used in i. 403, 
XIV. 291, XX. 74. 

Ver. 819. 

We now come to the muster-roll of the Trojans and their 
allies, the Tpcoiicos SiaKoo/ios, sixty lines, on which Demetrius of 
Skepsis, an archseologist of the district (about 250 B.C.) wrote more 
than twenty books. First we meet with the name of the Dar- 
DANS, as a distinct subdivision of the Trojan race. To understand 
their relative position, we must start with a general conception 
of the region called the Troad, or the kingdom of Priam, as ex- 
hibited in Homer. This country forms a well-marked territory 
in the north-west corner of Asia Minor, washed on three sides by 
the sea. Its boundaries are determined by the range of Mount 
Ida — ^the back-bone of the district, — and the rivers flowing thence 
in a westerly and north-easterly direction into the sea. Of the 
streams flowing west, the Scamander is by far the largest ; while 
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on the east side the -^sepus marks off the kingdom subject to 
Priam from the rest of Mysia. Though of small dimensions — a 
mere corner of Asia Minor, — this country contained nine petty 
dynasties (Str. xiir. 584), viz., Lymessus, Thebes, the Leleges, 
the Dardans, the Trojans proper, the Lycians, the dwellers between 
the uEsepus and Abydus, Percote, and Adrasteia. And, in the 
first place, Dardania is distinctly described (Str. xiir. 596, 602) 
as a district on the north side of the Scamander, interposed between 
Cebrene on the south side, and the district of Carysene, towards 
Zeleia and the north-east ; and so it stands in Kiepert's maps In 
the next place (ver. 824), we have Zeleia, properly described by the 
poet as under the lowest foot of Ida, near the mouth of the -^sepus ; 
for Ida ends there to the north-east, as distinctly as in the promon- 
tory of Lectum to the south-west. In iv. 103 it is called a " sacred 
town." As it lies on the line of march betwixt the ^sepus and 
the Granicus, it naturally formed the headquarters of the Persian 
army on the evening before the famous battle which virtually de- 
cided the fate of the Persian empire (Arr. Anab. i. 12). Strabo 
(xni. 587) talks of it as a place still existing. The d(f>v€Lol in the 
next line, he writes with a capital A, and refers to a neighbouring 
lake, otherwise called the Dascylites. This seems a mere erudite 
conceit. The *A8pT^<rT€ia of ver. 828 is a plain through which the 
river Granicus runs, the poet's description going on regularly from 
east to west. This district was principally famous for a temple 
of Nemesis, of whom the poet Antimachus wrote that she is *' a 
mighty goddess, to whom Adrastus first erected an altar beside 
the river ^sepus, where she is worshipped under the name of 
Adrastea" (Str. xni. 588). The ApiKSOS of this verse, called Ilawros 
in V. 612^-omitting the initial unaccented syllable as in modern 
Greek, iria-ta, for oirio-cu, — ^was a town betwixt Parion and Lampsa- 
cus, colonized from Miletus (Str. 589). Pityeia (pine tovm), ver. 
829, lies between Parion and Priapus, on the coast. The moun- 
tain of Tereia is near Lampsacus, where there was a temple of the 
mother of the gods (Str. 589). The river Practius (ver. 835) 
flows into the Sea of Marmora, between Abydos and Lampsacus. 
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The relative situation of the two towns Pbrcote and Ari^be appears 
clearly from the account of Alexander's march in Arrian (i. 12), on 
his way from the field of Troy to the Granicus. " He came first to 
Arisbe," says the historian, " where all his army had encamped 
after crossing the Hellespont, and the next day to Percote ; and on 
the day after that, leaving Lampsacus on his left, he encamped on the 
river Practios." In Strabo's time these places had entirely disap- 
peared. Percote occurs again in xv. 548. Arisbe, on the river 
^cAAiJcis, occurs again, vi. 13, xii. 96, and xxi. 43, where it is hon- 
oured with the epithet Sta. Strabo remarks that the names Arisbe 
and Asios are both Thracian ; but aais is certainly Greek (xxi. 
321). The list of cities in this district is closed by the well-known 
towns of Sestos and Abydos, one on the European, and the other 
on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, at the narrowest part of the 
strait. Abydos, though no doubt originally a Thracian settle- 
ment, was latterly colonized from Miletus (Thucyd. viii. 61). 
The loves of Hero and Leander, the passage of Xerxes, and the 
famous swimmiog feat of Lord Byron, have given to these places a 
celebrity such as not even the song of Homer could confer. 

Ver. 840 

brings us to the far-travelled /icy a c^vos, " mighty people ^'^ of the 
Pelasqi, as Strabo calls them, concerning whom what can or can- 
not be known may be shortly stated as follows : — That a people so 
named before the times of the Homeric traditions were found occu- 
pying various fertile districts on the coasts and islands of the 
^gean and the Propontis, may be regarded as one of the best- 
attested facts of ancient history. They existed in those regions so 
late as the days of Herodotus and Thucydides ; and their language 
and character formed a subject of curious speculation to archaeolo- 
gists (Herod, i. 56-58 ; Thucyd. iv. 109). Their principal settle- 
ments were in Thessaly, specially in that part called from them 
HcXacryMOTts (Str. v. 221 ; and ver. 681 supra)^ in the part of 
Macedonia between the mouths of the Axius and the Strymon, in 
LemnoB, Imbros, and Samothrace, on the west coast of Asia Minor 
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(Str. xin. 621), in Argos (^Esch. Supp.), in Attica, and in Epirus 
(Str. vn. 327). They form the principal element in the old con- 
federation of the Amphictyons (Clinton, i. p. 65). In fact there are 
few parts of ancient Greece in which traces of them may not be 
found ; they appear to crop out everywhere, as the geologists say, 
like portions of some underlying stratum j whence Pelasgic latterly 
came to be used for old Hellenic, and in the Koman writers was 
merely a poetical word for Greek. This extension of the terra 
makes it necessary to use great caution in historical inference 
wherever it occurs ; and if Arcadia is always referred to as one of 
the oldest seats of Pelasgic influence, this may be a mere invention 
of the genealogizing X.oyoypd<f>ot — whose wits in such matters were 
always awake, and their conscience always asleep — ^to express the 
extreme antiquity which the Greeks universally conceded to that 
people. As to the Pelasgi in Italy, of whom Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus makes so much, Schwegler (Eoin, Oes. i. 156) has perhaps 
done wisely in relegating them into the limbo of historical theories 
clad with unsubstantial personality by the fertile inventiveness of 
" OrcBcia mendax/' Who then were these people, — Greeks or bar- 
barians ? Barbarians unquestionably, by the united testimony of 
antiquity ; but this word marks only a people foreign in language, 
and not living in recognised social communion with the Hellenic 
body. But a foreign language may be a closely cognate language, 
as Dutch is to English, or a language of an entirely different stock, 
as Phoenician is to Latin. That the Pelasgi were j3a/)^a/5o<^a)voi in 
the estimation of Herodotus proves therefore nothing as to the im- 
portant question whether they belonged to the Hellenic stock ; and, 
as there are no extant monuments of their language, we have no 
strictly scientific instrument by which we might test the truth of the 
opinion maintained so strongly by Dionysius and Marsh {Hor, Pel. 
1815) that the Pelasgi were Greeks. Nevertheless there are cer- 
tain grounds of judging in this matter, leading to historical probabi- 
lities, which will unquestionably be nearer the truth than the absolute 
scepticism of Grote. For, in the first place, if the Pelasgi had been 
a race differing from the Greeks, one does not see how they should 
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have disappeared from the scene in so short a time, leaving so little 
trace of their existence. Had they been an altogether uncultivated 
and uncivilized people, such a result might possibly have taken 
place, exactly in the same way as the Sclavoniaus and other wild 
tribes were absorbed by the Greeks of the Byzantine empire in the 
middle ages ; but that this was not the relation in which they stood 
to the Hellenes we shall see presently; the legitimate inference 
therefore seems to be that they were lost in the Hellenes, as the 
various tribes of the ancient Teuts, Goths, Vandals, Lombards, etc., 
were in the great nation of the Germans, as a species disappears 
in a genus, or, more properly, a subordinate species in a dominant 
species. The Welsh, as Clinton justly remarks (i. p. 93), form an 
example of a people of an entirely different race, and with a cer- 
tain amount of traditional culture, resisting such absorbing influ- 
ences successfully. We shall therefore say wisely that the Pelasgic 
dialect stood in somewhat the same relation to the Hellenic that 
the Moeso-Gothic does to the modem High German ; and this 
hypothesis will explain the entire homogeneousness of the Greek 
language, which cannot be resolved into two elements like English. 
In the second place, nothing is more certain than that the Greeks 
derived a great part of their religion from the Pelasgi (Herod, ii. 
51). Achilles himself, a native of the region *EXA.as, in Thessaly, 
from which the Hellenes afterwards took their name, invokes the 
Pelasgic Jove (xvi. 233) ; and this Pelasgic Jove was looked on 
by the early Greeks with as much reverence as Delphi in after 
times ; and those very people whom Herodotus notes as speaking a 
barbarous language, are in Homer called Stot {Od, xix. 177), and 
give to the national Zcvs one of his best-known appellatives. 
That the Greeks should have taken their religion from a set of 
wandering gipsy tribes talking a language essentially non-Hellenic 
is in the highest degree improbable. I conclude, therefore, with 
Duncker, Thirlwall, Rawlinson, Welcker, Miiller, Clinton, and other 
names of the highest authority, that the significance of the word 
Pelasgi belongs more to chronology than to ethnography ; and that 
this people were Greeks in the same sense that the Anglo-Saxons 
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were English. The only other noteworthy point with regard to 
them is that they are generally believed to have been principally 
devoted to agriculture, and this, so far as I can see, for three rea- 
sons — (1.) because they are found occupying the richest and most 
fertile plains ; (2.) because the worship of Demeter was Pelasgic in 
its origin (Paus. ii. 22. 2; Duncker, Ges, Alt. iii. 25); (3.) be- 
cause they so easily yielded before the Dorians and other Hellenes, 
whose military character is sufficiently prominent. Their advance- 
ment in the arts is testified by the strong-built walls which bore 
their name in Athens and other parts of Greece where their pre- 
sence is well attested. 

Ver. 841. 

The name Larissa always indicates a Pelasgic settlement. 
Steph. Byz. mentions twelve cities of this name. The one here 
is one of those on the coast of Mysia, afterwards the seat of the 
iEolic settlements, of which Strabo (xiii. 620) mentions three. 

Ver. 844. 

The Thracians were an extensive tribe of semi* civilized moun- 
taineers, who inhabited the wild district between the Strymon on 
the west to the shores of the Euxine on the east. Their boun- 
daries towards the north are extremely vague ; however, the Balkan 
and the sources of the Hebrus form a natural boundary between 
the Thracians proper and the dwellers on the rich plains on the 
south side the Danube. The Greek colonists on the Euxine and 
the -^gean, who no doubt suffered much from their irregular 
habits, paint their character with no very amiable traits, making 
them notable chiefly for fighting, drinking, lying, polygamy, rapine, 
and all sorts of atrocity. In Homer they appear quite respectable 
as the allies of Priam ; and though their climate was no doubt 
much rougher than what the Greeks generally enjoyed, yet they 
had fine pastures and rich meadows (xi. 222), grew excellent wine 
(ix. 71), and had an admirable breed of horses, whence their epi- 
thet tinr<Mr^A.oi (xiii. 4, xiv. 227, x. 486). The nnow-white horses 
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of this last passage appear afterwards in history (Xen. Anab. yn. 
3. 26), and the kings of Thrace were always able to bring a great 
force of cavalry into the field (Thucyd. ii. 98). In their ethno- 
logical relations they go along with the Trojans and other tribes 
dwelling in the north-western section of Asia Minor, to whom the 
Hellespont does not so much present a barrier as invite a passage. 
The similarity in topographical terminology and manners between 
Thrace, Troy, and the adjoining districts in the north-west of Asia 
Minor, was noted by Strabo (xii. 564, 542, xiii. 590), and Raw- 
linson (Herod, vol. I p. 545) includes all these peoples with the 
Pelasgi, in the great Indo-European family of the Thracians, as 
connected with the earliest history of Greek civilisation. See 
above, ver. 595. 

Ver. 845. 

The epithet dydppoo^ is peculiarly applicable to the Hellespont, 
from the very strong current which naturally runs through the great 
outlet of the Black Sea and the Propontis towards the Mediterra- 
nean (Forchhammer, Die Elene von Troja, p. 17). 

Ver. 847. 

The CicoNES are a subdivision of the Thracians on the coast of 
the -^gean, well known to the readers of the Odyssey (ix. 39). 
Their territory lay immediately west of the mouth of the Hebrus, 
and had accordingly to be traversed by Xerxes shortly after his 
famous passage of the Hellespont (Herod, vii. 59). 

Ver. 848. 

The PjBONiANS are another tribe of the same people, whose loca- 
lity is plainly pointed out by the poet on the banks of the great 
river Axius {Vardhari), which rises in Mount Scardus, between 
the Moeaian Dardania and Dalmatia, and flows through the middle 
of Macedonia into the Thcrmaic gulf, between Thessalonica and 
Beroea. Of the name Macedonia Homer knows nothing. As to 
the extraordinary praise here given by the poet to the waters of the 
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Axius, Strabo (vn. Frag, 21, 23) knows nothing of it, but says 
directly the contrary, viz., that the waters of this river are muddy 
and turbidi {^oXe/x5s). Strange devices seem to have been fallen 
upon by the ancient critics to save the poet from this inconsistency ; 
but, if we cannot muster courage to say that the " good Homer" 
was "nodding" here, or his interpolator blundering or lying, we 
may get out of the difficulty in an easy way by saying that the 
river is clear in its upper course, where it bickers over gravel, but 
muddy below, where it rolls through loam. The Pseonians in 
Homer appear as archers, and, like the Thracians generally, are 
great horsemen (xvi. 287). They remained to a late period on the 
stage of history, with mighty pretensions, saying that they were 
Teucrians from Troy (Herod, v. 13), and their final subjection to 
the Macedonian sceptre was one of the first military exploits of the 
future conqueror of the east (Diod. Sic. xvu. 8). 

The town Amydon (ver. 849), called 'A/ivStDv in Strabo's time 
(vii. 330), was known as a dismantled stronghold. 

Vkr. 851. 

The Paphlagonians, whose country extends along the south shore 
of the Euxine, from the Halys to the Parthenius, whose principal 
town in historic times was Sinope, were a semi- civilized people, 
classed by Strabo with the Cappadocians (xn. 563). Their river, 
Pabthenius — the virgin stream, — ^had this name, according to 
Strabo (xii. 543), from the flowery meads through which it flows, 
and the softness and purity of its waters, as the poets sing (Q. 
Smym. vi. 466; Ap. Rh. ii. 939). Homer mentions the Paphla- 
gonians in the Iliad several times, but with no distinctive epithets. 
In history they appear as strong in cavalry (Xen. Anab. y. 6. 8), 
and quaintly clad (Herod, vn. 72). The Heneti, one of their 
tribes, arc placed by the geographer (xn. 543) to the east of the 
Parthenius, though they had disappeared entirely from that quarter, 
and were generally supposed to have migrated westwards after the 
Trojan war, and founded Venice. How far they had anything to 
do, either with the Veneti of the Hadriatic, or with the strong sea- 
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faring people at Quiberon in France, who with their shallow seas 
and flat-bottomed ships gave Julius Caesar so much trouble, must 
be left undecided. The Venedi of Tacitus {Germ. 46), were un- 
questionably a Slavonian tribe, of whom, under the name of 
Wendsj fragments still exist in remote parts of Germany. Of the 
towns named in the following verses, all on or near the coast, and 
west of Cape Carambis, C y torus was notable as an emporium 
of the Sinopians, and produced highly valued box-wood, while 
Sksamus was swallowed up by Amastris, a new city founded by a 
princess of the Persian family, shortly after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great. To the same new foundation the population 
of Cy torus and Cromnb was transferred. ^Egialus, as the name 
implies (atywiAos), was a stretch of shore about twelve miles long, 
with a village of the same name. The lofty Erythini were two 
rocks of a red colour, as the name implies (Str. xii. 645). 

Vers. 856-7. 

The Ali ZONES were not known certainly to the ancients. The 
name 'AXv/Sr), so like xakvPrj^ the distance implied in n/Ao^ev, 
and the celebrity of the mines, led Strabo to think that nothing 
could be intended here but the country of the Cualybes, near 
Trebizoud, famous for its iron mines, and from which the Greek 
word x^^^^^j ^<^r steelj is supposed to come. But I find no proof 
that silver was ever found there. The long discussion in the Geo- 
grapher (xii. 549), against Demetrius of Skepsis, Apollodorus, and 
other topographical critics, has no small philological interest, as 
showing how ready a certain class of ancients were to tinker the 
text of Homer to suit their own crotchets ; but the authority of the 
received text seemed in this as in other cases, to have been too 
strong for them. 

Ver. 858. 

Mysia is a country that makes little figure in the Biad, as in fact 
the Troad was the notable part of what afterwards went under that 
name, and for its inhabitants the title Trojans was appropriated. 
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Its boundaries from west to east were from the river iEsepus to the 
Rhyndacus and Mount Olympus (Str. xii. 664), which towers so 
majestically beyond the beautiful Turkish town of Brusa (Hamilton, 
Asia Minor, i. 71). Southward, it stretched towards the Caicus 
and the Hermus, in which direction the district of Teuthrania lies, 
celebrated in the Trojan legend as the country of Telephus, whose 
son Eurypylus plays such a prominent part in the events which 
preceded the taking of Troy (Od. xi. 620 ; Quint. Smyrn. vi. and 
vn. ; Str. xn. 676). With regard to the Mv<ro4, it is remarkable, 
as in the case of the Thracians and the Pelasgi, that their name 
occurs with the slight modification Moio-oi, on both sides of the 
Hellespont ; the Moesians between the Macedonian mountains and 
the Danube being familiar to the modem ear, through the old 
German dialect, the Mceso- Gothic, so called from the German tribes 
who afterwards occupied those parts. Strabo, who notices their 
relationship, calling them all Thracians (vii. 296) remarks also — 
what we shall sec afterwards — that these European Mysians are 
plainly alluded to by the poet in the curious passage, xin. 6. 

Ver. 862. 

The Phrygians, called in poetry sometimes Mygdonians (iii. 186 ; 
Pans. X. 27. 1 ; Str. xii. 676), from one of their tribes, were one 
of the most widely spread peoples of the ancient world, and con- 
tended for antiquity with the Egyptians, as the Argives did with 
the Athenians (Paus. i. 14). Like the Pelasgi and the Thracians, 
they are found on both sides of the Dardanelles. Thoqe who dwelt 
in Macedonia were called Bpiyes (Herod, vii. 73) ; historical facts 
agreeing entirely with the old mythical tradition of the Lydian or 
Phrygian colony of Pelops in the Peloponnesus, where indeed, as 
Athenaeua (xrv. 626) expressly witnesses, great barrows or mounds 
(xw/xara /xcyaXa) were pointed out by the people, under the name 
of " the tomhs of the Phr^gians,^' Their ethnological connexion with 
the Greeks was recognised by Plato {Crat, 410). But though 
thas widely scattered in the most ancient times, their great central 
seat, even in IIomer*s time, was the central table-land of Asia 
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Minor, between the Halys and the districts on the ^gcan Sea, 
occupied by -^lolic, Ionic, and Doric settlers. The Taurus bounds 
them on the south, while Mount Olympus marks the high ridge 
which separates them from the Bithynians and Paphlagonians on 
the north. Their principal river is the Sangarius (ni. 187, xyi. 
719, Hes. Theog. 344), their produce in wool {<t>pvyl(ov iptiov, Suid. ; 
^pvyit] TrokvfjL'qX.os, Q. Smym. x. 126) and wine was famous, this 
latter being specially mentioned by Homer in the epithet o/aitcAo- 
€(r<rav (in. 184), which he gives to the country. This fertility in 
wine is indicated also by the fervid worship which they paid to 
Dionysus under the name of Sahazius (Ar. Av, 875, Schoh) 

The AscANiA of ver. 863 is a town and lake at the east end of 
the Sea of Marmora, on the borders of Mysia and Bithynia, evi- 
dently in Homer'? days a fort of Phrygia, where the famous town of 
Niccea, so notable in the history of the Christian creed, afterwards 
stood. This place is mentioned again (xni. 793) ; for I do not 
think that Strabo (xii. 565) has any sufficient reason for supposing 
that the poet must have had two different places in his eye. 

Ver. 864. 

The luxurious Lydians, the afipoSlaiToi of ^^schylus, and the later 
Greeks, have no place in Homer ; part of their future territory is 
occupied by a people called Mjsonbs, who, even after the appear- 
ance of the Lydians, do not entirely leave the scene ; for Ptolemy 
(v. 2. 21) mentions a Mceonia as a distinct subdivision of Asia 
Minor, " on the borders of Mysia, and Lydia, and Phrygia." The 
locality mentioned by Homer is the rich district in the valley of the 
Hermus, where the famous city of Sardes stood, with Mount Tmolus 
nodding over it on the south, and the Gyoean lake at no great 
distance on the north side of the river (Str. xiii. 626). 

Ver. 867. 

The Carians (x. 428, and iv. 142) were a people at a very early 
period settled in the south-west corner of Asia Minor and the ad- 
joining islands. They were distinguished from the Greeks by 
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langaage, armour, and other customs, and were well known in all 
partfi of the Mediterranean from their habit of serving as mercenaries 
(Herod, i. 171 ; Thucyd. i. 4. 8 ; Str. xiv. 661). The epithet 
^apPapwfxaviov here applied to them, was the subject of comment to 
the ancients, but it may mean either speaking a language which the 
Greeks did not understand, unquestionably the original meaning of 
the word j8opj3a/)os— or speaking corrupt Greek ; their language 
certainly contained many Greek words (Philip. Theang. ; Miiller, 
Histor, iv. 474). In either case the frequency of their intercourse 
with the Greeks, as Strabo remarks, was sufficient to attach such 
an epithet to them. Their boundaries, as they appear on the cur- 
rent maps, and as they are given in this passage, are interesting ; 
for Homer pushes them considerably to the north of what we after- 
wards recognise as their boundary. In fact, they or their congeners, 
the Leleges and Pelasgi, originally occupied almost all the towns 
that were afterwards peopled by the great Ionic migration (Pans. 
vn. 2. 3, 5, 7, and 3. 1, 2, 3), and accordingly they stand here pro- 
minently as connected with the town of Milbtus, though the popu- 
lation of this city was Ionian. Their natural boundary to the north 
was evidently not the M^eander which passes Miletus, but the ridge 
Messogis, which separates the Carian valley of the Marauder from 
the Lydian valley of the Cayster. This same Mount Messogis, 
running out into the sea, forms a long headland opposite Samos, 
the Mtcale of this passage, and of the famous battle which estab- 
lished the Athenian ascendency in those seas, b.o. 479. The 
mention of Miletus in this passage corresponds strikingly with 
the remarkable colonizing activity of that city at a period of Greek 
history not much later than Homer (Str. xiv. 635). 

The 6po9 ^6€ip<av or ^Bip^v is either Latmos or Grius (Str. 
XIV. 636), both of which overhang the district. 

Vbr. 876. 

The Lycians, in the persons of Sarpedon and Glaucus, perform 
such a prominent part in the Iliad, that one may feel surprised to 
see their country dismissed here with only two lines, and without 
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the naming of a single city. But Homer was a Greek to the back- 
bone, and no sensible man will expect historical justice from a 
popular minstrel. No Homeric region excepting the Troad has 
attracted more attention in modem times than Lycia, since the enter- 
prise of the late Sir Charles Fellowes enriched this country with 
those singular ancient monuments which now occupy a separate 
chamber in the British Museum. The country of Lycia borders on 
Caria, from which it is separated by the river Calbis or Indus, and 
is bounded on the east by the mountains of the Solymi. As the 
Calbis is more properly a Carian stream, the principal river of Lycia 
is the Xanthus, which flows almost due south from the Phrygian 
borders, through the most westerly section of the country, and 
empties itself into the sea, where there is a town of the same name, 
near Patara, so famous for the worship of Apollo. The lower dis- 
trict of the Xanthus was the scene of the adventures of Bellerophon, 
in Iliad vi. 

The Lycians were a peculiar people, whose proper name was 
Termil^ (Herod, i. 173). Their language, of which Sir Charles 
Fellowes brought remarkable monuments to light, has been analysed 
by Lassen, and declared, whether on good grounds or not I cannot 
say, to be Indo-European, but very distantly connected with Greek 
(Rawlinson, Herod, i. 247 and 549). 



BOOK III. 

Vbr . 6 . — Pi(j7n ies . 

The word pigmy (from Tvy/iw}, pugntis^ Daiimling — Tom Thumb) 
is no doubt an exaggerated expression of a well-known fact, 
that there are races of men considerably beneath, as there are 
others — like the ancient Germans — considerably above the nor- 
mal size of human beings. For not only Herodotus (iv. 43) and 
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Pliny (N. H, vi. 19), bnt the accurate Aristotle (Hi'sL An, Tin. 
14) asserts that the pigmies were a diminutive people in the 
upper parts of Egypt, who lived in caves, and whose horses were 
of a similar small stature. Strabo, however, delivers himself in 
this matter, like an Edinburgh reviewer, rather sceptically (xvn. 
821). Donaldson, again, in the N, C, 81, indicates an opinion 
that the whole account of the pigmies is to be attributed to the 
vanity of " the Greeks, who described the negroes of Africa as pig- 
mies, or Cercopes, because they differed in form and stature from 
themselves, or as Virey would class the Hottentot with the baboon ;" 
an opinion that may well stand for part of the truth. Why should 
we not say also that baboons or gorillas may sometimes have been 
mistaken for men ? (see Tyson On Pygmies , London, 1751.) As 
to the warlike encounters which this " small infantry" are said to 
have carried on with cranes migrating from Thrace and the north 
of Europe, perhaps the fact may really have been, as suggested by 
Kop., that the cranes, when they alighted on the new-sown fat 
fields of the Nile, in the month of November, were not always wel- 
come visitors, and that it was the Egyptians who made war on 
them, not they who made war on the Egyptians. 

Ver. 7. 

Afid wake the fight with grim delight j when the morning mist 
is grey, 

I here unite the two ideas which different authorities give for 
rjfpioij mist and morning ^ merely because it is convenient. On the 
philological question, whether 'q€pios should not always in Homer 
be interpreted misty, or hazy, I stand decidedly on the conservative 
side. The old scholiasts and glossaries distinctly say rJ€pio(, = itaSivol, 
opOpivoi ; and with this the usage of Homer generally, and specially 
in Od, IX. 52, corresponds, where Nitzsch has in der ersten Friihe. 
No doubt it is possible to translate ^€/)ioi in this passage also, thick 
as air^ in a dark mass ; and this is what Ameis actually does. But 
if we abandon the firm ground of ancient tradition on every occa- 
sion when the ingenuity of academic brains can suggest something 
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possible, or even probable, which suits better with some etymo- 
logical theory, we shall deceive ourselves with a jugglery of flatter- 
iug imaginations, which will render philology altogether unworthy 
of the name of a science. In dealing with a text like the Homeric, 
of which the history is so obscure, and the form in some cases so 
uncertain, we have no right to stand on etymologies, as we might 
in the case of words whose anatomy is certain, and whose growth 
and metamorphosis can be accurately traced. 

Veb. 8. — Breathing silent strength. 

So IV. 429. Eop. has a good note here. A contrast is plainly 
intended between the Trojan method of marching to battle and 
the Greek ; but we must note carefully the points of time to which 
the contrast applies. It seems, on the one hand, altogether im- 
probable that an excitable people like the Greeks should advance 
to combat in perfect silence. The remark of Csesar {Bell. Civ. 
iii. 92) on this point, applies to all times and places: — " Neque 
frustra antiquitus institxUum ut clamorem universi toUerent ;" and 
it is quite certain, both from Homer (rv. 421-428, xhl 835) and 
Xenophon (Anab. vi. 5, 26, iv. 2, 7), and other Greek writers, 
that the Greeks raised an aXaXayfios, or war-shout, as well as the 
Trojans, when commenciug battle (compare Ariosto, 0, F. xvi. 
40, 42). We must therefore take the to-av of this passage in the 
strict sense of the march before the immediate clash of conflict, 
which the ancient Greeks must have prided themselves in con- 
ducting in a more quiet and orderly way than the barbarians (see 
particularly Pans. x. 21. 2) ; just as they talked of ** drinking like 
Scythians" (o-Kv^ifeiv), and "drinking like Greeks;" that is to 
say, doing the same thing in a more wild and uproarious, and in a 
more mild and gentlemanly fashion. 

Ver. 56. — TJiou hadst vxym a coat of stone. 

This is a literal version of one of those homely proverbial ex- 
pressions in which all truly popular poetry delights. Pope, with 
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his usual blindness or indifference to anything of this kind, gives 
the sounding generality — 

" Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
Crush the dire author of his country's woe ;" 

and in so doing shows, more distinctly than a long treatise would, 

the essential difference between poetry and rhetoric. Stoning is a 

method of punishment very characteristic of the untamed fierceness 

of peoples not softened by the higher stages of civilisation (see 

1 Kings xii. 18, xxi. 13 ; Soph. Ant. 36 ; Ajax, 254 ; Pans. 

Arcad, viii. 6. 8, and 23. 5). 

Ver. 65. — Let none the glorious (ji/ts despise, etc. 

I call attention to these two beautiful lines, as containing one of 
those maxims of proverbial wisdom which so frequently occur in 
Homer. Another such maxim occurs immediately (ver. 108). Such 
wise sayings form an essential part of all popular literature ; and, 
while they often give rise to a separate style of poetry, the gnomic, 
of which in Greek, as well as in Semitic and Sanscrit literature, we 
have notable examples, are never neglected by a popular minstrel of 
such a high type as Homer. We must observe further, that youth 
and beauty were looked upon by the Greeks not merely with ad- 
miration, as with us, but with a genuine religious regard, of which 
feeling a very curious instance is recorded by Pausanias in his 
account of the town of ^gium in Achaia (vn. 24. 2), where there 
was a priesthood of Jove, which could only be held by a young 
man in the bloom of youth the most distinguished for beauty. 

Ver. 103. — Ye to the Sun a white ratn bring, etc. 

On the gods invoked in adjuration, see below, ver. 278. Here 
we note only that the animals sacrificed to the gods are, like every- 
thing in the Greek mythology, symbolical. To the Sun as bright 
and strong, a white male naturally belongs ; to the Earth, as the 
universal mother, sending up her wonderAil births from darkness, 
a black female (compare Od, iii. 6 ; IL xxi. 131 ; Virg. jEn. in. 
120). 

VOL. IV. I 
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Vkr. 127. 
Of horse-subduing Trojan men, and brave Greeks copper-coated. 

The frequent occurrence of this line in the Iliad seems to in- 
dicate, what we might naturally have expected, that the Trojans, as 
being on their own continent, and having the command of the in- 
land country, would probably be superior to the invading army in 
cavalry. The epithet Jmro&t/io?, however, is not confined to them, 
and is applied to Diomede, Nestor, and other Greek heroes, as the 
most befitting epithet for a great warrior. For in the heroic as in 
the mediaeval times, those who fought on foot were always looked 
on as a decidedly inferior class to the cavalry. Hence the social 
dignity of the Roman " Equites." See Ar. Pol, iv. 3, on Imro- 
Tpwf>la] also Id. IV. 13 and vi. 7; and compare the characteristic 
passage about the knightly excellence of horsemen in King Arthur, 
II. 133. 

Ver. 144. 
Even Pittheus* daughter^ A^thra, and the fall-eyed Clymenr. 

^thra, the daughter of Pittheus, can be no other person than 
the mother of Theseus, so well known in Attic legends. Now it 
certainly does appear strange that she should have a place here 
as one of Helen's d/ui<^i7roXoi, or female attendants ; for Theseus, 
according to the legend, had carried Helen off to Aphidna, in 
Attica, as a young woman ; and his mother would certainly be 
rather old to perfonn the part of dfj.<f}iirokos to her afterwards in 
Troy. But, as Heyne remarks, " In fabulis priscarum stirpium 
tamjusti temporis ratio non habetur.'^ It is certain that the person 
of j^Cthra was, somehow or other, mixed up in the popular imagin- 
ation with the beautifril Helen, and the one accompanies the other 
in her Trojan wanderings (Paus. v. 19. 1 ; Plut. Thes. 34 ; Apoll. 
HI. 10. 7); but the line may ncvcrthclegs be an Attic interpo- 
lation. 
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Ver. 145. 

The Scaean gates (a-Kaial TrvXat) mean the ^^ gates on the lefV^ 
(Lat. with the digamma scceviis^ Sccevold). These gates led most 
directly from Troy to the Greek camp (vi. 393), and are there- 
fore frequently mentioned in the poem. Beyond this nothing is 
known or knowable. 

Ver. 149. — These elders sat beside the gate. 

In the &qiJLoyipovT€s (literally, old men of the people) we have the 
natural germ of the Spartan y€pov<rla, of the Roman Senatus^ and 
in fact of every natural and healthy aristocracy. The high dignity 
belonging to the word Siy/xoyc/xov, in Homer, is manifest from iti» 
use in xi. 372. 

Ver. 152. — Like the blithe cricket on the trcp. 
Here Ch. gives, 

" And as in well-grown woods, in trees, cold spiny grasshoppers 
Sit chirping, and send voices out that scarce can pierce oar ears 
For softness, and their weak faint sounds ; so talking on the tower 
These seniors of the people sat," 

in which notion he is followed by P., C, and even N., as if the 
main idea in Homer's mind had been like that of Tennyson in the 
Princess — 

^' His name was Gania ; cracked and bmall his voice ; 
A little dry old rnan." 

But all this is founded on a complete mistake ; a mistake, no 
doubt, as old as Eustathius, who talks of Tcrrtycs avaifioi koI ypvxpol 
T^v Kpaaiv KaOd, oi yepovrcs, but not the less false, and essentially 
un-Hellenic. The real idea intended here of a pleasant agreeable 
flow of melodious talk, is sufficiently indicated in the well-known 
passage of Plato's Fhcedrus, 259 a., and 262 n. where the ctcale or 
tree-crickets are called "prophets of the Muses." So also Hes. Op. 
580, Scut. 393, and the excellent note in Barter's Iliad (Lond. 
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1854). It will be observed that I purposely eschew the Italian word, 
as quite unsuitable to the genius of Homeric or minstrel poetry. 

Ver. 180. — If eer such namr from blushless me he knew, 

— KvvwriSo^ — a very strong word, which I have in other places 
translated literally, but have judged right to soften a little here. 
Gladstone, who is as rapturously enamoured of the dead Helen as 
Paris was of the living, finds here an example of her " humble 
demeanour, and self-stabbing language,'' quite sufficient for a 
Christian divine to make a sermon on ; but the fact is that this is 
only another example of the loose use of epithets in ballad poetry, 
without special reference to the occasion when they were used. The 
'^ blushless Helen" was a descriptive compound, as completely 
one in the language of Greek minstrel poetry as the swift-footed 
Achilles or the strong-lunged Diomede. With regard to Helen 
generally, as a commentator on Homer I am glad that I have not 
much to say. She seems upon the whole to comport herself with 
great tact and propriety, making herself agreeable (with a slight 
seasoning of connubial banter) to her Trojan husband in the Iliad, 
and to her Greek one in the Odyssey (iv.), as occasion requires. 
The Germans (Prell. Myth, ii. 73 ; Hartung, Rel der Or. iii. p. 117) 
indeed think that she was not a mortal woman at all, but a god- 
dess of light, perhaps the moon, and thus becomes the worthy sister 
of her brothers, the " lucida sideroj** on whose shining the fate of 
storm-tossed mariners depends. But as I think the Trojan war 
was a real war, I am bound in consistency to believe that the 
Trojan Helen was a real woman. After the taking of Troy, she 
followed her original husband first to Egypt, and then to Sparta, 
where she died, and divine honours of the first class were paid to 
her (Herod, vi. 61 ; Isoc. Encom, Hel. 63). 

The best commentary on the peculiar Homeric phrase ci iror' 
h^v y«, is found in the words of Queen Katherine in Henry VIIl, 

(Act II. 8c. 4) — 

" But thinking that 
We are a queen — we long have dreamed so — certain 
The daughter of a king." 
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Ver. 164. — Not thoit^ hut the immortal }X)U^prs divine have marred 
my mortal lot. 

This fashion of throwing back all evil on the gods is character- 
istic of the ancient Greeks, and occurs xix. 86 in/raj and many 
other places. So Virgil {JEn, ii. 601). The Hindus, whose theo- 
logy glories in denying freedom, often express themselves very 
strongly on this point (Mullens, Hindoo Fhilos. Lond. 1860, p. 20). 
There is a great truth as well as a great falsehood involved in 
this popular conception. The truth is, that there is often observ- 
able in human affairs a strong under-current, as it were, of divine 
destiny, against which no mortal skill can prevail. This, when 
recognised, is a pious feeling, and inclines a man to charitable 
judgment of his neighbour's shortcomings, as in the present in- 
stance. On the other hand, it is manifest that a maxim of this 
kind, if made a motive of human conduct and habitually acted on, 
would excuse any sort of crime, and annihilate every possibility of 
human virtue (Plat. Bep, x. 617 e.) The old minstrel saw clearly 
how near this abuse lay, and has taken care to protest strongly 
against it : — 

" Bbame that mortal men should blame the gods, and say that we 
Are authors of all harm ; but they with sin infatuate 
Shape sorrow for themselves beyond the righteous law of Fate.'** 

The belief that the gods are the authors of evil naturally justi- 
fies the habit of reproaching them to their face, when events take 
place contrary to our expectations. So ver. 365 infra, and xxii. 
15. In Williams* South Sea Missions, chap, v., there is a curious 
account of certain idolaters who were " bitterly enraged against 
their gods for not answering their prayers, and had almost come to 
a determination to bum them ! " The root of this absurdity lies 
deep in human nature ; so that a Christian maiden under the strong 
excitement of passion may cry, 

*' Alack, alack, that Heaven should practise stratagems 
Upon so soft a subject as myself."* 

* Odyssey, i. 32. * Romeo and Juliet. 
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Our Christian heroes and heroines curse their stars and their des- 
tinies ; the Homeric Greeks blame the gods ; they with more logic, 
we with more decency ; both without reason. 

Vbr. 202. 

A subtle imt he boasts^ well versed in every curious wile. 

Cunning is a quality of mind generally pretty well developed 
among all nations in an early stage of civilisation, where there is 
often much use for this vulpine function of the human being. In 
certain departments of social action, as in politics and diplomacy, it 
continues to play the principal part even amongst the most civilized 
nations. It is very seldom that a people rises into that high pride 
and lofty sense of honour, characteristic of the English, which makes 
its possessor look on cunning as an altogether low and contemptible 
quality. On the cunning of the Circassians, see Spencer (vol. ii. 
p. 258). Among the ancient Hebrews the patriarch Jacob repre- 
sents this quality very notably. Gladstone is obliged to observe 
with sorrow this moral weakness even in the perfect Athen^, who 
with him is one of the grand bearers of the Messianic traditions. 
The fact is, cunning was a character of mind peculiarly Greek, and 
ran to seed sometimes in the most glaring falsehood and treachery, 
as the examples of Themistocles, Alcibiades, and Pausanias suffi- 
ciently declare. 

Vbr. 224. — Not then for how he stood we cared. 

The advocates of the digamma either omit this line, as P. Knight, 
declare it an interpolation, as Heyne, or modify it, as Brandreth, 
who uses no accents, thus : — " tov 8c roB^m t< %€ov rfyaa-a-afitO* 6i<ro- 
/Dowrrcs.'' But Heyne is quite wrong in saying, ^^ Redundat versus 
et nexu caret." Brandreth 's proposed reading makes perhaps more 
obvious sense than the received one ; but the common rendering, 
which comes down to us from the scholiasts, and which has been 
rendered by P., in his smart antithetic style, 

*' Onr ears refute the censvrc of our eyes,'' 
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is not in the slightest degree obnoxious to the remark of Brandreth 
— "-/4 rnente poetce prorsxis allenum est.'' 

Vkr. 248. — The life-sustaining earth. 

On the epithet <^v<rtfoos here, Kuskin, always brilliant, often 
unsound, has some supersubtle remarks, on which Arnold {On 
Translat. Horn. p. 8) wisely comments. The epithet is a fixture, 
and means, in reference to this passage, nothing at all. (See Cope, 
Cambridge Essays, 1856, p. 131.) As for Castor and Pollux, 
they belong, in the Greek epic cycle, to the Cypria, not to the Iliad 
(Welcker, Ep, Cyc. ii. 92-97). They occur in the Odyssey (xi. 
298). On them compare Clinton (vol. i. p. 76), and Duncker 
{Ges, AIL iii. 37). 

Vbr. 271. — Agamemnon then drew forth the knife. 

Here, as in ii. 402, we have a very remarkable instance of the 
patriarchal simplicity of the early Greek religion, and their entire 
freedom from the influence of an order of priests exercising exclu- 
sive functions. The same freedom existed in the earliest or Vedic 
form of the Hindu religion (Wilson's preface to Vishnu Furana^ 
p. 2 ; Mullens on Hindoo Philosophy, part i. p. 21). But had such 
a solemn religious act been performed in ancient Egypt, or in 
India when thoroughly Brahminized, or in modem England, or 
even in Presbyterian Scotland, where there is properly no sacer- 
dotium, unquestionably it would not have been performed by a lay- 
man. But the Greeks in Homer's time still preserved that purely 
popular form of worship, in which every head of a family, and the 
king as head of the great state family, was entitled, or rather 
bound, to perform the religious services which the family required. 
With the ancient Hebrews, in the time when Melchisedec was 
both priest and king, the same simplicity prevailed (see Tuch on 
Gen. xiv. 17). So Virgil (JKn. iii. 80) mentions " Bex Anius, rex 
idem hominum Phoehique sacerdos.'' But the sacerdotal polity of 
the Jews, as of the Egyptians, though it still gave the supreme 
magistrate the right of oifering sacrifices for the people, did so only 
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in his character of priest. The right of laymen to exercise reli- 
gious functions was completely absorbed in that of the priesthood ; 
so that when in Judea, on the erection of the monarchy, the priest 
ceased to be a king, he retained his exclusive right to exercise 
sacred functions, and the king, as a mere layman, could not inter- 
meddle with any sacred rite — ^the mere offering of public prayer 
(1 Kings viii. 22) not being looked upon in this light. This 
appears from 1 Sam. viii. 20 — where a king is demanded only to 
perform judicial and military functions, — compared with what hap- 
pened to Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 16-18). The case of David 
seems to have been exceptional (Stanley in Smith's Diet. Bib. i. 
p. 410). Such a quarrel as that with Uzziah could never have 
arisen between a Greek magistrate and a Greek priest. The 
Spartan king always retained the right of performing sacrifice in 
behalf of the people (Xen. Eep. Lac. 15 ; Herod, vi. 66). And 
when monarchy was abolished in Athens, we find that the three 
principal archons of the year retained and exercised sacerdotal 
functions of the highest importance (Poll. vin. 91). Nay more, 
we constantly read of private persons performing sacrifice (Ar. 
Pax. 973 ; Plut. Nic. 4), assisted only perhaps by a /iavrt?, not at 
all to be confounded with a regular U/>€V9, or priest (Hermann, Rel. 
Alt. § 33), and a very great range of liberty was allowed to private 
individuals in erecting temples and altars for their own private 
devotional use, against which Plato in the Laws (x. 16), in his rage 
for turning all society into a machine, thinks it necessary to make 
some very severe enactments. The fact of the matter is, there 
never was any regular body or corporation of priests in Greece ; 
but individual priests or priestesses were attached to the local 
service of some god, and their privileges were purely local. The 
contrast of Egypt in this respect is strongly stated by Diod. (i. 73), 
and it was this fi-eedom from the control of an overruling body with 
exclusive privileges, which enabled first the Greek philosophy 
with £hat grand luxuriance which we admire, and the gospel after- 
wards to be preached in Athens, as well as in Eome, where the 
same principles were acknowledged, with a general liberty, to 
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which occasional persecutions gave only a beneficial stimulus. 
Paul was only sneered at, not put into prison, when he preached 
Christ on the hill of Mars. How different would be the fate of a 
modem Paul, preaching without the sanction of the police in the 
Prater of Vienna, or the Thiergarten in Berlin 1 

Vek. 275-6. — Father on Ida throned mpreme. 

There are two things to be noted here. First, the mingling in 
this prayer of the anthropomorphic dynasty of gods represented by 
Jove, with the original undisguised elemental gods — Sun, Earth, 
and RiYERS. With regard to the position which these original 
elemental gods afterwards held alongside of the gods of the Jovian 
dynasty, there is no doubt a certain truth in what Gladstone 
(ii. 216) says, that " Fata is but the exhausted residue of a tradi- 
tion from which the higher life has escaped.'' But we must bear 
in mind also that the Greek mind was at all times strongly im- 
pressed with the faith that all nature is essentially divine, and con- 
stantly exhibiting the divinest functions (Ar. Eth, Nic. vi. 7. 4), 
a feeling which, so long as it lasted, would prevent such mytholo- 
gical figures as Earth, the Sun, etc., from assuming the merely 
negative character of the " exhausted residue of a tradition.*' The 
tendency to believe in the heavenly bodies as real individual gods 
appeared afterwards even in the philosophy of the intellectual 
Stoics ; we are not, therefore, in anywise at liberty to underrate 
the influence of such elemental gods in the early age of Homer. 
In the Odyssey, the Sun especially appears as a most potent and 
effective completely individualized god; and in the present pas- 
sage he is appealed to with all the solemnity which belongs to Ztv^ 
SpKios himself. The second point to be noticed is the choice of 
gods appealed to in the present solemn adjuration. The first 
power invoked is, of course, Jovb, in whom the whole moral 
government of the world is centred ; the second is Helios, as the 
great universal, all-beholding fountain of life and gladness, from 
whose far-darting glance nothing can be hid ; the third is Earth, 
as the general mother, out of whom we all come, and into whose 
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bosom we shall all return. Earth, besides, has a special propriety 
here, as comprehending those subterranean regions, in which the 
dread powers dwell who after death inflict on the guilty offender 
the punishment which he may have escaped here. These powers 
are the Fubies (xix. 259). As to the Biveks, I do not know 
that they have anything to do here, except as a notable part of the 
Earth, adding a sort of descriptive beauty to the generality of Faia. 
The special sacredness of rivers, however, as the generators of fer- 
tility, was universally felt by the ancients, and it is remarkable that 
in the famous oath of Hannibal, preserved by Polybius (vn. 9), 
along with certain personal Phoenician gods, '^ the Sun, the Moon, 
the Rivers, the Meadows, and the Waters," are prominently named. 

Ver. 292. — He apahe, and pierced the victim^ s throat. 

It is interesting to observe here the rites practised in under- 
taking a solemn obligation. First, it is noticeable that blood in 
some shape or other must flow. 

" Jilood is a fluid of quite peculiar virtue." 

Fani^t, 

Of the Arabian practice in such cases, Herodotus gives us a 
very curious notice (iii. S). The blood generally flowed from the 
veins of a sacrificial victim, as in the present case, thus making 
the oath a part of the most solemn religious act. See Gen. xv. 
1)-17 ; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. Compare ZpKia T(fiv€iVy icere foedus, 
and nna nna- The form of imprecation in ver. 300 finds a perfect 
parallel in Livy i. 24. 

The symbolical acted drama of these passages belongs to all 
nations in which the use of wi'itten and printed documents has 
not superseded the vivid gesticulations of living address. See 
1 Sam. xi. 7 ; 1 Kings xxii. 11 ; 2 Kings xiii. 15-19. 

Ver. 310. — The lamhs njKnt the car he laid. 

Animals sacrificed as a part of a sworn and solemn bond were 
not feasted on by the parties present as at a common sacrifice : 
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and Priam may have taken them back to Troy as evidence to all 
the citizens of the completed pact, and then disposed of them 
according to use and wont in such cases. See Eustathius. 

Vbr. 320. — O Jove moat glorious^ etc. 

Kochly's [Dissert, iv. 13) remark that verses 320-3, 298-301, 
351-354, and 365-368 run in quatrains, involves a principle of 
symmetry that goes deep into the structure of all Greek poetry ; 
but one may acknowledge it when it occurs without making a 
hobby-horse of it, and riding about perilously on its back in the 
wild fashion so common with German scholars. 

Vbr. 328. — Then Paris, spouse of Helen, buckled his armour on. 

We may mass together shortly here the principal details relative 
to the armour and weapons of the Homeric heroes as they occur in 
the Biad, shortening our work materially by the aid of the articles 
Arma, Ocrece, etc., by Yates in Smith's DiW. Ant., and Friedrich's 
Bealien, 120. The process of arming in Homer includes in regular 
succession six points : — (1.) The Greaves [KvrjfiLS^s) are bound 
round the shins (i. 17 supra). In Homer they are made of tin, 
in what may be regarded as a model case (xviii. 610), but more 
commonly perhaps of copper (vii. 41). Those of leather, like our 
boots, were not for military use (Od. xxrv. 229). In the second 
place comes the ^ci>/>a^, the Cuirass, composed of two hollow pieces 
(yvaXa — v. 99 ; XV. 530), one behind and the other before, clasped 
together by buckles. In the time of Pausanias this Homeric 
fashion had become a piece of antiquity, so that he describes it 
minutely, as seen painted on the pictures of Polygnotus at Delphi 
(x. 26. 2). When the Greeks are called x«^foX*^*^*'^> ^^ copper- 
coated, this seems merely a use of x^twv for the ^iapa^ which was 
put on above it. So in ii. 416 and xiii. 439, the \LTiav is spoken 
of as defending the life. The use of a ^(opa^ of lint is mentioned 
in n. 529 and 830 ; but it was plainly exceptive, and was rather a 
barbarian characteristic (Herod, in. 47 ; Paus. vi. 19. 4 ; Xen. 
Cyr. VI. 4. 2). Attached to the ^wpa^ was the {uxm}/) or Belt 
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(iv. 132). The (rrpcirros x^™»' ^ ^' H^ seems to have beeu 
flexible, and formed of brass riogs plaited together. Beneath the 
belt, and close to the skin, as a protection for the lowest part of the 
trunk, was the fiirfyq (iv. 187), which, according to the Schol. Ven. 
on that passage, was a plate of brass, with soft wool beneath (see 
the plate in Smith, Art. Zona), After buckling on his cuirass, the 
Homeric warrior then flung his Sword over his right shoulder, by 
a belt from which it depended on his left side. The sword of the 
Greek, as it appears in vases, is short and strong, so that the 
epithet fieya (v. 146) is either exceptive, or must be taken rela- 
tively (see the figure in Smith, Arma). Fourthly came the 
Shield. This, in the case of the Homeric heroes, was always 
round,— quite round (ver. 347), — around as the lamp of Phoebus 
(Virg. jEn, ni. 637). Whether the circle may not have been 
drawn out sometimes into an oval, the epithets T€pftioco-<ra (xvi. 803) 
and vo8riv€Krjs (xv. 646) have led some persons to doubt (Glad, 
iii. 335), but the shields in the Etruscan vases are generally, if 
not always, quite round. It was made of several distinct plies of 
leather, and various metals (xii. 295). The shield of Ajax (vn. 
220) had seven plies of leather and an eighth of copper. The 
shield of Achilles — a rare example, no doubt — ^was made altogether 
of plates of different metals (xx. 270). The rim was caUed avrvf 
(xviii. 479), and it had a boss (o/a<^Aos) in the middle. The 
Homeric heroes seem also to have supported their shields with a 
thong or belt, TcXa/Awv (n. 388 ; v. 796). In xiv. 404, the sword- 
belt and the shield-belt are expressly distinguished. Herodotus 
([. 171) speaks as if these belts suspended across the neck and the 
left shoulder were the only instrument used for wielding the shield, 
till the Carians invented ©xava. And this is no doubt quite true ; 
but the T€\afi(ov did not stand alone, and served principally, I pre- 
sume, to support the shield, when the warriors were on the march ; 
for the Homeric shields certainly had handles called Kav6v€s (viii. 
193 ; xni. 407). An idea of the manner in which the shield was 
grasped may be got from the figure in Smith, Did. Ant,, CItpeus. 
See also the figure of a handle running across the circular shield 
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like a diameter, in Hewitt's Ancient Armour , 1855 (vol. i. p. 75). 
Next in order comes the Helmet. This in Homer's time seems 
usually to have been made of dog-skin (Kvverj), or weasel skin 
(icTiSci/), or other hide, strengthened and adorned in part by copper 
or other metals, sometimes altogether of copper — irdyxaXKos (Od, 
xvm. 378). The inside was padded with felt — irikos (x. 265). 
Sometimes it was plain and low, exhibiting outwardly the exact 
shape of the head (x. 258), called Karatrv^, Oftener, however, 
it had various elevations, knobs, bosses, or plates, <^aXos (in. 362), 
ka/jLvpos ^Aos (Apion) on the surface, for the purpose either of 
supporting the crest or breaking the stroke of a sword. Hence 
the epithets d/j.<f>i<f)a\os (xi. 41), r(rpd<f)a\69 (xii. 384). And 
rpv^Xcta (xi. 352), notwithstanding the positive assertion of But. 
(Lextl.), appears most naturally to be interpreted as only a corrup- 
tion for rpi<f>d\€ia (Welck. Ep, Cyc. i. p. 219; v. 743, and xi. 41, 
where the additional epithet r€rpa<f>dkrjpos is a great puzzle). There 
occurs also <t>a\apa (xvi. 106), which the scholiasts interpret cheek- 
pieces. The only other term requiring explanation is avAuwrts 
(v. 182 ; XI. 353), about which the ancients were not agreed ; but 
the explication in Hesych. (wepifirJKci^ Ixovo-o rets rlav 6<f>0a\fxiav 
on-ots), as applying to a striking external feature, and well consis- 
tent with the etymology, is given in my version. Last in order 
comes the main weapon of offence, the Lance or spear, made of 
•wood, often ash (xix. 390), and tipped with copper. The Iliad 
supplies abundance of instances of the manner in which this weapon 
was used, both as flung from a distance and when used in close 
thrust. The butt-end of the spear, with an iron or copper spike 
to fix in the ground, is called by Homer (ravpoynjp (x. 153), and 
ovpiaxos. When the warriors go out to fight, they have generally 
two lances in their hands, as may be seen in many ancient drawings 
(in. 18 ; Smith, Diet, Ant.^ Arma). The order of fighting was to 
throw the lance first, and then come to stem work, if necessary, 
with the sword. When the warrior returned home, he put his 
spear in a spear-case (xix. 387), very prominent in the Odyssey 
(I. 128). 
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Vkb. 445. — Crayyt/ Craride. 

The word Kpavdrj^ as the scholiasts tell us, means rough ^ rocky, 
and if so, there were islands enough in the Greek seas to which such 
an epithet would be most suitable. The island here spoken of is 
said by Pausanias (iii. 22. 1) to be a small island in front of 
Gythium, on the south coast of Sparta. Strabo again (ix. 399) 
places it on the coast of Attica. 



BOOK IV. 

Vkr. 2. — The blooming Jlehr. 

Though there can be little doubt of the original connexion of the 
Greek worvia with the Sanscrit patis (Curt. 377), lord, master, 
sovereign, and though in conformity ynth this etymology I have 
translated this epithet ** queenly," when applied to Her^, yet it is 
manifest from the present passage, where it is applied to a goddess 
of such inferior rank and power as Hebe, that the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the word was soon lost in a very general notion ; and 
in this case a translator is justified in substituting such an epithet 
as may be most suitable to the person and to the verse. Hebb 
is one of those mythological personages whose significance, as 
originally a mere personification of a well-known quality (t//?i/ 
— youth, ptihcrty), is so plain that it cannot be mistaken. As a 
daughter of Jupiter and Herh {Od. xi. 604), that is, of Heaven and 
Earth, she represents properly that miraculous power of rejuven- 
escence which the system of the world, ever old and ever young, 
exhibits, and as such was early taken into the list of the perfectly 
anthropomorphized natural agencies (Hes. Theog, 17). In the 
fertile mountain district of Phlius, in the north-east comer of the 
Peloponnesus, this goddess received peculiar worship, descending 
from the most ancient times, and here, as well as in the neighbour- 
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ing district of Sicyon, she was known under the names of TavvfxrjSa 
{joyful counsel)^ and Ata, the divine (Pans. ii. 13. 3 ; Str. viii. 382). 
In the present passage the part which she plays as cupbearer to 
the gods is significant enough; but her performances in v. 722 
and 905 are only incidental to her character as daughter of Hero 
and sister of Mars. In the Odyssey (xi. 603), she appears most 
appropriately as the spouse of Hercules. 

Ver. 8. — Pallas^ queen of Alalcomeme. 

As in modem times the epithets of the Virgin Mary, so anciently 
the designations of the gods were often taken from the localities 
which were the seat of some famous image, or of some peculiar 
worship. Here the allusion is to a city on the south shore of the 
Lake Copais, in Boeotia (Str. viii. 413), near the Telphousian foun- 
tain, where Teiresias died. Welcker {g. I. i. p. 316) expresses the 
opinion that the name of the town, which signifies strength and 
defence^ was originally an epithet of the goddess, and from her 
transferred to her favourite town. 

Ver . 1 . — Hm ile-diffns ing Apk rod it e . 

<l}iX.ofj,fjL€iSrjs is a constant epithet of Venus, which L. and S.. 
Wr. and Drb. should not have translated " laughter-loving^'" be- 
cause, in the first place, such an epithet belongs rather to Bacchus or 
Momus than to Aphrodite ; and, in the second place, though ycAao) 
may sometimes mean to smile^ /ictSiaco certainly never can mean to 
laugh. C. has ** smile-loving Venus ; " V., with all the pregnant 
beauty of the German compound words, " holdanldchelnde Kypi-is,'* 
which D. has not improved by changing it into " huldreich- 
Idchclndey 

Ver. 77. — A meteor star. 

I cannot think that P. was at all justified in translating a^rrrip 
here a " comet ^^^ for a comet is a thing that appears permanently 
for a considerable season — weeks or months in the sky, whereas 
here a momentary rapidly shooting light is evidently implied. 
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The ain,v0rjp€s, or sparks, oertainly cannot mean the tail of a comet, 
though this may have occasioned Pope's mistake, if indeed it is 
ever necessary to seek for any cause of error in him beyond the 
poetic desire of saying something grand. The Germans translate 
the Greek noun by its simple German equivalent stem. That 
the acrrqp here was a mere meteor or " shooting-star " (a<rr^p 
8t^Wu>v) cannot be doubted, though I must confess I never saw 
them casting out sparks as here described ; but that they often do 
so is manifest from the account of them given by Lardner in his 
Museum of Science and Art, London, 1854, vol. i. p. 141. See an 
account of one which appeared at the death of Alexander of Russia, 
in Alison's History of Europe from 1815 to 1852, vol. ii. p. 215. 

Vbr. 101. — Phoebus, lord ofUtjht, 

— 'Airc^XXwi't kvKqy€vi'L This epithet has been interpreted in three 
ways— (1.) as referring to Lycia, where Apollo was much wor- 
shipped; (2.) as connected with Avkos, a wolf, an animal much 
used in the religious symbolism of the ancients ; (3.) as a com- 
pound from the old root of lux (Macrob. Sat, i. 17), which ap- 
pears in the Greek word XvicajSas {Od, xiv. 161), the path of light, 
the year. Against the first interpretation, the philological objec- 
tion urged by Welcker {g, I. i. 81) must certainly weigh something, 
that the word ought in this case to have been AvKirjyevrjs, besides 
that there is no proof that in the religion of the early Greeks the 
worship of Apollo was so connected with Lycia as to justify the 
derivation of the epithets Xvkm)s, and XvKctos, and Xviaiyeinqs from 
that locality. To suppose that Lycia is here meant, because 
Minerva makes the appeal to Pandarus, a Lycian, is to assume 
a curious propriety in the use of epithets, of which Homer had no 
conception. Against the second interpretation, it appears sufficient 
to remark that, though it may explain the epithet Av#c€4o$, accord- 
ing to a sense well known among the later Greeks (Pans. ii. 9. 7 ; 
jEschyl. Sept. Theh. 132, and the coins of Argos stamped with a 
wolf), it certainly does not explain the present compound Avfo;- 
yevrjs ; for though the heat of the sun in the dog- days might well be 
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compared to a ragiDg wolf, it is pressing this analogy too far to call 
the sun-god for this reason horn of a xoolf. It rather appears, 
therefore, that in interpreting this word, we ought to revert to those 
earliest times, when that popular elemental theology was formed, 
of which Homer adopted the phraseology, without always under- 
standing its significance ; and as there can be no question whatso- 
ever, with men capable of forming an opinion on such subjects, that 
.Apollo originally meant the Sun, so I can have little hesitation in 
transferring Bamm's suggestion to my version, though without 
adopting literally his Latin " tjenitor Zibets," the Hellenism of which 
is doubtful, as Atoyevi^s, and other compounds of this kind have all 
a passive signification. 

Vkr. 105. — Then in his haml the how he took. 

The bow was peculiarly an Asiatic weapon (Herod, vii. 61-80 ; 
.^Ischyl. Pers. 26), and appears with great propriety here in the hands 
of that Trojan whose perfidy renewed the great fight between the 
contending parties. Of the Greek bow as here described (for 
Homer is not curious of distinguishing between Asiatic and Euro- 
pean arms), with a double curvature, and a flat central band in the 
middle, an account will be found by Yates in Smith's Diet. Arcusy 
where it is contrasted with the large semicircular Scythian bow, 
which the Greeks compared to the old 2, written like our C. Mr. 
Muir, of Archers' Hall, Edinburgh, who did what he could with all 
courtesy to clear up my ideas on ver. Ill, showed me several bows 
after the exact pattern of the Homeric one in this passage, made 
of two horns joined together in the middle, principally Chinese 
and Oriental. As to /co/cxainy, Yates says, but I know not on what 
authority, that it means here a ring which fastened the two horns 
together. But the Schol. Ven. says expressly, Kop6ini] ro ariKafiirh 
ojcpov Tov tS^oVj 6d€v dTTrjpTrjTai rj vevpd ; and this seems to me 
to agree better with the general meaning of Kop(avrj and ko/hov/'s 
in other applications. Perhaps my version might be improved 
thus — 

"And tipped the ham, to crown the work, with a cap of (/olden shine..'* 

VOL. IV. K 
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For not being myself an arcber, or familiar witb tbe terms nsed bj 
those wbo practise that most English of gymnastic sports, I cannot 
but feel great uncertainty as to tbe exact propriety of tbe phraseo- 
logy used in my translation. Compare Virgil's imitation of this 
passage {jEn, xi. 858). 

Ver. 128. 

The epithet dyeXeti;. given to Athene in this line, especially 
when taken along with Xrjins in x. 460, evidently means " carry- 
ing off spoil , or booty" "huntress of the spoil;" an epithet most 
appropriate to a warlike goddess. This is also Wolf's opinion, 
and Welcker's (g, I. i. 317). 

Veb. 141. — As when a Carian or Mceonian maid. 

The manufacturing refinements and general luxury of the Lydians 
are well known. Their excellence in tbe arts of dyeing and staining 
is often alluded to (Plin. N. H, vin. 56 ; Ar. Acham. 113 ; Dunck. 
Ges. Alt, i. p. 589) The illustrating of nature from art is charac- 
teristic of early popular poetry, and of an age when objects of ele- 
gant workmanship were not to be seen in every shop-window. 

Ver. 151. — When lie saw both cord aiid harh^ etc. 

By vevpov is properly meant a string, or thong, or cord, or sinew, 
^ ScSerat to ari^pov rov ^kXovs vpbs rov Kakafiov^ as the scho- 
liast says, a cord or string by which the iron point of the arrow was 
sometimes fastened to the reed. Mr. Muir, of Archers' Hall, 
showed me several arrows in which the pile is fastened with " sinew," 
exactly as Homer here describes. 

Ver. 171. — Argos' thirsty soil. 

How appropriate this epithet is to the Argive country, any one 
may assure himself by considering the present topography of that 
region, which in fact is nothing more than a sort of sloping eastern 
rampart of Arcadia, whose great waters flow all to the west. (See 
Cart. Pelop. ii. 558.) The other two interpretations, itoA-vito^tos, 
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muck desired (adopted by C), and aroAvt^ios, from iirroimi (sug- 
gested bj Strabo), much harassed or oppressed by tuar, seem to 
have bad their origin either in the idea, us Curtius remarks, that 
*Apyo$ must necessarily mean the whole Peloponnesus, or in that 
desire to fit the epithets curiously to the context which has pos- 
sessed so many commentators and translators of Homer, ignorant 
as they were of the true nature of the popular epic, as distinguished 
from the epos of literary culture. 

VuR. 194. — Son of AsclepiuSj blameless leech. 

It is remarkable that Homer never speaks of ^sculapius as 
a god, but as a man. That he was properly not a god, but only 
a deified mortal, Cicero also expressly testifies (Nat Deor. ii. 24). 
There is a growth in these matters, and a development well worthy 
of consideration. So the Virgin Mary is only a pious and well- 
behaved matron in the New Testament : in the canons of the 
Council of Trent, and in the creed of more than two-thirds of the 
Christian Church, she is the " Mother of God," and " the Queen 
of Heaven," and of immaculate conception. And not only time 
achieves great results in such matters, but place also. Hippolytus, 
who was a mere man at Athens, fit to be made by Euripides the 
hero of a love intrigue in a pathetic play of Athenian life, was a 
god across the firth at Troezen, a place not farther from Athens 
than Largo is from Edinburgh (Pans. n. 32). The proper god of 
medicine in Homer (so far as he acknowledges a separate god for 
the healing function, which originally belonged to Apollo) is Hairjtov, 
from whom all physicians are said to be descended (Od. iv. 232). 
That the knowledge of medicine came to the Greeks originally 
from Thessaly, one of the earliest seats of Hellenic civilisation, is 
evident from the pedigree of Coronis, the mother of -^sculapius, and 
from one form of the tradition, which says positively that the god 
was Ijpm at Tricca in Thessaly (Str. xiv. 647), a place mentioned 
above (ii. 729) as the native place of Machaon. Chiron also, from 
whom Machaon derived his medical knowledge (ver. 219 infra), 
was a Thessalian. 
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Ver. 235. 

Them Father Jove will never help who help Oiemselves with lies, 

'*Four short words," says Gladstone (ii. 383), "describe the 
props of human society — ydpos, 6pKos, Oc/xts, and Ocos;" and of 
these four words we find that the Greek Zevs is pre-eminently the 
last — that he has a direct superintendence over the second and 
third, and that his celestial consort, "H/aa, presides over the first. 
The Platonic dictum (Eep. ii. p. 382), that " a lie is naturally 
hateful both to gods and men" and especially a deliberate lie with 
an oath, was accepted by the Greeks, in the main, as the basis of 
all human society. Nevertheless, as truthfulness is of all virtues 
the most difficult consistently to practise, and as the Greeks were 
anything but a remarkably veracious people, we need not be sur- 
prised at the gross theological contradiction in this book, where 
Athene, with the permission of Jove, incites to the commission of 
a perjury, which the same Jove shall afterwards visit with condign 
retribution. Contradictions in theology — ^like that of free-will and 
necessity in our Westminster Confession of Faith — are always 
natural, and to be expected ; and as the Greeks, as remarked 
above (p. 49), had no devil, but attributed all human actions 
directly to the gods, it could not be otherwise than that the same 
gods should sometimes appear as authorizing both good and bad 
actions. Strictly speaking, however, the contradiction here is not 
absolute. Athene, as a party goddess, enlisted in the service of 
the Greeks, is entitled to have her own sphere of action, which her 
kind father would not deny her ; and the boundaries of wisdom and 
cunning are, among a half-civilized people, so vague, that she who 
inspires the virtue may well be supposed to patronize the vice, 
especially in war, when man becomes a tiger or a fox, as necessity 
may require it, and casts his moral dignity aside. So in the Philo- 
detes of Sophocles (133-4), Ulysses, who in point of cunning, was a 
genuine Greek, practises most cruel treachery under the patronage 
of ^EpfjiTJs Sokios and 'AOrjva^ which is bringing the goddess of highest 
wisdom very disreputably into the company of the chosen patron 
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of thieves and footpads. Most unworthy of the character of 
Pallas as all this undoubtedly is, it is practically counterbalanced 
by the fact that Jove, though permitting these acts of perfidy, never 
actually commits them — a distinction which our theologians con- 
stantly draw, and of which, valeat quantum valeat^ the polytheistic 
theology of the Greeks is certainly entitled to receive the full 
benefit. 

Vkr. 242. — Brave Greeks that fight loith flying darts. 

The interpretation of the difficult word iofiuypoi, it seems to me, 
ought to turn on two points, which must be admitted : — (1.) The 
word is used only twice in Homer, here and xiv. 479, and in both 
places is evidently a term of reproach. (2.) It is impossible to 
interpret this word without regard to the similar word lyx^o-ifwupoi, 
which is as plainly a term of praise as it is applied to the Myr- 
midons (Od. ni. 188) and to the Arcadians (vii. 134), who were 
well known as first-rate soldiers. Whatever, therefore, be the 
exact meaning of the second element of both words, it is manifest 
that as the one compound implies praise for the dexterous use of 
the spear, the other must obviously be understood to mean blame 
for the use of the arrow. But what blame lies in the use of the 
arrow as opposed to the use of the spear? Plainly, as Eust. and 
the Schol. suggest, because archery was an inferior style of warfare, 
in which a coward might indulge at safe distance, as the Greek 
brigands do with rifles from behind a bush or a rock ; and this 
feeling is plainly indicated by the contemptuous language used by 
Diomede to Paris in xi. 385 : — 

TofAro, \(oprirTjp, KipqL iyXaij irapBcpoirtTa, 
quoted by Faest. The present is clearly a case where, as we are 
ignorant of the true etymology of the word, the sense indicated by 
the context ought to receive full weight. The '* arrow-doomed," 
which Cowper took from certain ancients, is therefore bad, as not 
containing the true sting of the reproach. The objection that the 
first syllable of i6s, an arrow, ought to be long, is, in the present case, 
entitled to little weight, because such a word as iomm-oi could not 
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possibly come into a hexameter Terse, and therefore, like dSdvaros, 
and other known words, had its first syllable altered for the need. 
Since writing the above, I am glad to see the same view stated by 
Lucas, De vocibus Homericis in fiotpos, Bonnse, 1837 — ^the author 
of the admirable tract on ykavKtowiSj supra, p. 21. 

Vbr. 275. — As when a swain hath from a totoer espied. 

In the Cambridge Essays for 1856, p. 128, there is a paper on 
** The Picturesque in Greek Poetry," by Mr. Cope, well worthy of 
perusal, in which he says of the present passage, that " there is not 
the least symptom in it of any feeling of pleasure or interest deriv- 
able from the contemplation of the gathering of the storm,— all is 
unmixed terror,'* and the concluding words, he adds, bear the 
plainest witness to what may be called " the utilitarian character 
of the Greek notions of scenery." I certainly agree with this 
writer, that the importance of this and similar passages (vin. 255), 
in reference to what we call " the picturesque," has been vastly 
overrated by some admirers of the poet. Homer is removed from 
Buskin nearly as far in sentiment as in chronology. 

Ver. 288. — Father Jove, Athen^, and Apollo I 

In this formula, if anywhere, we have the true Greek Trinity, 
as the Romans had a sort of Trinity in the Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Juno of the Capitol. Strictly speaking, however, neither the Greeks 
nor the Romans had any Trinity, that is, a plurality of persons, 
unified by the pervading influence of a common idea, — such a real 
Trinity as the Hindu Trimurti. What we have in the present 
passage is merely a familiar formula of prayer, in which the three 
favourite gods of the Greek race are mentioned with significant pro- 
minence. The parallel which Glad, has drawn between these three 
personages of the Hellenic Pantheon and the three persons of the 
Christian Trinity stands on no solid foundation. There is no hint 
of a Trinity in the Old Testament, any more than in Plato, though it 
has been lavishly fathered upon both ; and even if there were such 
a doctrine in the Hebrew Scriptures, there is nothing so character- 
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istically striking in the points of likeness between the real Christian 
Trinity and the qtuisi Trinity of this passage, as to warrant the theory 
of a historical connexion between the one and the other. Of all things 
in the world, a sort of Trinity to the mere eye and the imagination 
arises most easily in the human mind ; for three is the first number 
to which belongs Aristotle's definition of a perfect whole, having 
a beginning, a middle, and an end ; and any central figure with two 
supporters, both by the natural instinct of the mind to form a whole, 
and by the very architectural structure of ancient temples and 
shrines, naturally produces this number. In this fashion arose a 
sort of Trinity also among the ancient Egyptians, as will be ob- 
served by those who consult the learned works of Wilkinson and 
Bunsen. To the same influence is to be ascribed the triple Her^, wor- 
shipped by the people of Stymphalus, in her three aspects as Ilat?, 
TcAcia, and Xiypa, mentioned by Pans. (viii. 22. 2), the three gods 
whom Solon ordered the Athenians to swear by (Poll. vin. 142), 
and scores of such triads in all religions and in all parts of the 
world. Compare Payne Knight, Symbol. 221, 229, on sacred 
duads and triads generally, in cases where they contain a real sym- 
bolism. 

Ver. 297. — The knights of war he posted in the van. 

The order of battle here is founded on principles of common 
sense, which must ever be the strong foundation of the military art. 
Had the " brave Belgians," who ran back to Brussels to publish 
the loss of the battle before it was fairly begun, not been posted in 
the rear, they could not have run away ; and in the large disposi- 
tions of modern tactics, it is no doubt often the case that many a 
man behaves valiantly, not from innate courage, but merely because 
he is so placed that he cannot find space for the fugitive use of his 
legs. As for the chariot-riders, they are manifestly destined by 
the wise old Pylian to perform the same function as Napoleon's 
cuirassiers at Waterloo, viz., to break the enemy's lines, and throw 
them into confusion, while the main strength of the battle lies in 
the infantry (as in our Highlanders at Waterloo), ready either to 
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advance in deadly ranks, should the chariots pave the way for them, 
or to receive the enemy's charge steadily, should the charge of the 
knights be repulsed. 

Yrrs. 306-7. 
The two lines — 

6s W «' dyiip dirb tZv ^x^wy h-cp ApfuiB' UrfTcu^ 
^7X^* ^p€(dc$u), 4ir€i^ iroXd *fk4pT€pov oihus — 

are certainly not particularly clear. In determining the meaning 
of the passage, we must consider what is the main scope of the short 
advice given by Nestor to his knights, and what the words naturally 
mean. Now it is evident that the old horseman is talking of how 
to deal with the enemy, and that the phrase diro wv ox€0)v mp* 
apfxad' iKrjraij would, in this view, naturally be understood to mean, 
earning up to the chariot of the enemy. This is the first interpreta- 
tion given by Eustathius, to which it is natural to suppose he gave 
the preference; nevertheless P. and C. have followed the other 
notion proposed by certain ancients, that the hcpa apfiara refers to 
the chariot of some other Greek. But it seems plain to me that 
Nestor would never, in so short an exhortation, have given an ad- 
vice about the exceptive case of a man being dismounted from his 
own car, before he had taught his men generally how to deal with 
the enemy. I therefore think that the natural emphasis of the 
passage lies in t/o^rat, so as that this word shall mean " coming closb 
up to,'' which meaning, perhaps, lies also in the word ope^aa-Oat. 
The injunction therefore is, not to fling at a distance, or at random. 

Ver. ^bL— The father of Telemachus, 

I think Ulysses is the only chief in the works of Homer, who, 
when his self-esteem is excited, delights to speak of himself, not as 
the son of a famous father, but as the father of a famous son. This 
pecidiarity seems to arise from the prominent part which Tele- 
machus plays in the Ithaoan cycle of popular legends, from which 
the Odyssey was composed. Telemachus no doubt was the ideal 
model of a Greek son, just as Achilles was of a Greek hero. 
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Vbr. 376. — Praised above all warrior-kings was Tydeus, 

The mythological story of Tydeus here alluded to is well known. 
We have here, in fact, a scrap of the Thebaid, as elsewhere of not a 
few others of the rich cycle of Oreek romances which supplied Homer 
with materials (Nitzsch, Sagenjpoesie^ p. 111). With the quarrel 
about the supremacy of Thebes, which broke out between Eteocles 
and Polynices — a quarrel with which the pages of the tragic writers 
everywhere overbrim, — Tydeus had nothing naturally to do, being 
an iBtolian ; but, like many godlike heroes in those violent times, 
having been forced to leave his country on account of accidental or 
culpable homicide, he found his way to Argos, and there marrying 
Deipyl^, the daughter of Adrastus, became father of Biomede 
(Apollodor. I. 8. 3). To Adrastus also Polynices had fled; and 
thus Tydeus found himself participator in the glory and the mis- 
fortunes of the famous expedition against Thebes. As such he 
receives a prominent place in the graphic description of ^schylus, 
in his great war-breathing drama {Sept. Theh. 370). His conduct 
in the adventure told by Homer in the present passage, is mostly 
in the spirit of what is narrated of Rinaldo in the Carlovingian 
romances. As for Thebes, the capital of Boeotia, the student will 
perhaps remember the peculiarity in the catalogue, that not Thebes 
proper, but only 'Y7ro^i}j8as — Longer Thebes — is mentioned. It is 
called T«txo9 "A/jctoi/ (infra, ver. 407), because Mars was its great 
guardian god. The ic€vro/o€9 imrcov of 391 is in allusion to the 
Theban cavalry, which were very famous (Soph. 0. C. 1062, Ant. 
149 ; Pind. OL vi. 145). The Kkvrpov was either a regular goad, 
or some sharp metallic point put into the whip (Soph. 0. T. 808 ; 
Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1. 29; Hesych. in voce, and infra xxiii. 387). 
Spurs at the heels in the modem fashion occur early in the Eoman 
writers (Lucret. v. 1073), and perhaps also among the later Greeks 
{vid, Schneider's note to Xen. Equitat., etc., oufivotxp). Of course 
such spurs cannot occur in Homer, where there are no riders in 
the proper sense of the word. In the translation of ver. 380, I 
find I have gone rather beyond my text ; it should be, they cried mtt 
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that aid should be given^ but Jove, by inauspicious signs, prevented 
their wishes from being carried into effect. 

Ver. 478. — The nursing-fee, 

Qphrrpa dircSwicc (xvn. 302). This natural duty inherent in 
children to pay back by love and kindly services the labour and 
care bestowed upon them by their parents in the helpless years of 
their infancy, is often alluded to by the ancients. Vid. jEschyl. 
Sept, Theh. 472, r/xx^toK. 

As a counterpart of this natural obligation on the part of the 
offspring, the Roman law established a legal right or claim on the 
part of the parents {Digest^ Lib. xxi. tit. iii.) from which the Scotch 
law of alimentation in the case of parents was borrowed. 

Ver. 514. — The Tritonian maid. 

TpiToyiveia — literally, Triton-bom, The grounds that may guide 
us to the probable meaning of this epithet — for certainty is out of 
the question — are these : — (1.) the word rpinav has evidently some- 
thing to do with water^ for it is the name of a class of sea-gods, 
and of a stream that flows into the Copaic lake in Bceotia. (2.) 
Boeotia is a country which at an early period of Greek history 
played a prominent part, and it is reasonable to think that some of 
the epithets of the more famous gods should have come from that 
quarter. (3.) With respect to Athene, there is this ftirther reason 
to seek the origin of Tperoycvcta in the Boeotian stream, that she 
is actually called the goddess of AlalcoTneme by Homer in this 
very book (ver. 8), a town close by the river Triton. Having 
such a prima facie probability for a local Greek origin of the 
epithet of a Greek goddess, I see no reason for going to Egypt 
(Herod, iv. 180), or for taking refuge with Hayman in the unwar- 
ranted modem gloss of " third-bom." The interpretation which 
appears to me so decidedly preferable is supported by Pausanias 
among the ancients (ix. 33-4), and MiiUer among the modems 
(Orchom. 349). Compare Duncker, Ges. Alt. iii. 31. 
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Vbr. 520. — Sea-washed jEnos. 

Many an English gentleman may perhaps recall here from his 
early studies the line 

jEnsadasque meo nomen de nomine fingo,^ 
The town is mentioned several times in the later history of Greece 
and Rome (Thucyd. vn. 5. 57 ; Liv. xxxi. 16), hut makes no pro- 
minent figure. Pliny, in his description of Thrace, says, '* Os 
Hebri, portus Stentoris, oppidum .^Jnos liherum cum Polydori 
tumvlo : Ciccmum quondam regioJ^ 

Ver. b^l.-^The molian Thoas. 

This Thoas is rather a prominent character in the Iliad (n. 688 ; 
vn. 168 ; xui. 216 ; xv. 281), and is mentioned twice by Pau- 
Banias (v. 3. 4, and x. 38. 3) ; but there is nothing particular to be 
noted about him. 

Ver. 533. — The Thracian troop with tufted crowns. 

About the meaning of the word oKpoKOfioi, no man who knows 
Greek ought to have the slightest doubt. The only other possible 
meaning, " at the tip of the chin," is brought out in the passage 
from Polybius (Str. 208), by the addition vjrh ry ycvcty. The 
doubts expressed by some of the ancients arise from a bad habit 
which they had of doubting where there was no reason to doubt, 
and of asserting confidently, when, from the very nature of the 
case, confident assertion was impossible. Such fantastic methods 
of dealing with the hair are common with all sorts of savage and 
semi-civilized peoples. Glad. (ii. 230) instances the Suevi from 
Tacitus {Mor, Qer, i. 38); with which the fashion of the Abantes 
(n, 542) may be contrasted. See also Martial, Sped, in., of the 
Sicambri, and other barbarians, whose oddities of costume added 
a quaint grace to the Roman triumphal processions. 
' Virgil, jEn, ui. 18. 
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BOOK V. 

The section of the Iliad contained in this book and the first half 
of the next was caUed by the ancients Ato/xT^Scos o^io-Teta, or the 
prov)€88 of Diomede. Its importance in the plan of the poem is 
discussed in Dissertations^ p. 260, with which compare P. Knight, 
Prolegom, 24. With regard to Diomede, Colonel Mure says of 
him, that ^' among the heroes of the Iliad, there is none who does 
so much and speaks so little,'' quite a man after Carlyle's own 
heart. His history, and that of his family, comes out pretty fully 
in various parts of the Iliad. He was by birth an -^tolian, but 
connected himself by marriage with the royal fsunily of Argos, and 
thus came directly into the sphere of Agamemnon, and the chiefs 
who took part in the Trojan expedition (Apollodor. i. 8. 5). His 
fortune, history, and especially his robbery of the Palladium (Virg. 
^n. II. 163, and Overbeck, Oall, p. 583), and his activity in the 
south of Italy (Str. vi. 284) form a large chapter in mythological 
tradition, but are not alluded to in the poems of Homer. 

Vkr. 9. — A priest of VuJcav, Dares Jiujht. 

Two things with regard to the Greek priesthood are noteworthy 
here : — First, It is not accidental that the poet calls the priest of 
Vulcan a wealthy man, difyveios] for, though among the Greeks there 
was no exclusion of any class from the high ofl5ce of serving the 
gods (such as there was in Rome before the Ogulnian Law), there 
was no doubt a tendency to look upon the priesthood as a sort of 
ministry peculiarly aristocratic, and naturally belonging to the 
upper and wealthier classes of society. Aristotle {Pol vni. 9) says 
expressly, ovrc ycip y€u>pyov opt€ pdvavaov Up^a Kara(naT€ov — 
neither farmers nar tradesmen are to he made priests, for, he adds, 
^^ it is seemly that the gods receive honour from the citizens J ^ Besides, 
even when not naturally wealthy, the priests attached to famous 
temples accumulated great riches from the offerings of the faithful 
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(Horn. Hym, ApoU. 637; Schol. Aristoph. Vcs, 1446). It is 
interesting to contrast this old heathen idea with the practice of 
some modem Christian churches, where, as in Scotland, the ministry 
of the gospel has become a grand field of moral and intellectual 
ambition, constantly open to the poor, and the poorest classes of 
society, but generally considered beneath the ambition of the rich. 
Second, we observe that the ancient Trojans, whose manners in this 
respect are quite Hellenic, had no idea of an enforced celibacy of 
the ministers of religion. This idea indeed could never spring 
up in a country where, as in Greece, not only the conscience and 
the will, but every function of human and of universal nature, in its 
healthy and normal state, was esteemed divine and holy. To treat 
the flesh of man, with its feelings and functions as altogether an 
unholy thing, was an exaggeration of Christian purity, the natural 
product of that sickly devotionalism which appeared in various 
places of the Roman empire at the time of the spread of Christianity, 
as an extreme and violent reaction against the rank sensualism and 
grossness of the age. The only examples of religious celibacy that 
the life of ancient Greece presents, are confined to the service of 
particular deities, such as Diana and Minerva, who had voluntarily 
assumed the virgin character. To such virgin deities a virgin 
service was suitable ; and in Arcadia, where the worship of Artemis 
was very general, we find a priestly celibacy of this kind particu- 
larly described by Pausanias (viii. 5. 8, and 13. 1). The Greeks, 
however, were the last people in the world among whom the idea of 
any particular sanctitude inherent in celibacy could become popu- 
lar ; and we find accordingly that, where custom required that the 
ministers of any god or goddess should be unmarried, they were 
content with the fact that the priests should, at the actual time of 
ministry, be free from sexual connexion and family bonds ; and it 
was sometimes particularly insisted on that a priestess should at no 
time have been the wife of more than one husband, that is, should 
not have been married a second time (Pans. vn. 25. 8). This is 
probably what St. Paul alludes to (1 Tim. iii. 2). See, on the 
whole subject, K. F. Hermann, Brl. Alt, § 34. 
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Ver. 63 — For dart-rejoicing Dian loved him well, 

" Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
Cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is neither vari- 
ableness nor shadow of turning." So the apostle James (i. 17) 
taught to the infant Christian Church ; and the polytheistic Greeks 
had a deep sense of the same important truth, as appears constantly 
in Homer. If a man exhibits great skill in hunting, he receives 
his skill from Artemis, the huntress of the sky ; if he is a cunning 
carpenter, Minerva has been his instructor (ver. 61), and so on. 
The same principle is recognised distinctly in Leviticus xxxv. 30. 
The error of the Greeks lay only in the assumed separate person- 
ality of the object of the feeling, not in the feeling itself, nor in the 
divine power to which that feeling had reference. All wisdom and 
all skill, as well as all higher inspiration of every kind, comes from 
the operation of the Divine Spirit. This is a fundamental doctrine 
of natural religion, and is nowhere denied, except in ages when the 
monstrous conceit of that knowledge which puffeth up, or the 
meagreness of that science which believes only in fingers and eyes, 
seeks to throw ofif the feeling of a living dependence on God as 
something barren and unprofitable. But it is never unprofitable 
for a man clearly to recognise his own true position in the system 
of things ; and the true position of all finite things is a pious depend- 
ence on the Infinite. 

Ver. 77. — Scamander^a holy priest. 

All religion, as above remarked, is founded on the salutary feel- 
ing of dependence on a superior Power, and this feeling will natur- 
ally be most strongly exercised towards those objects on which the 
worshipping creature is most dependent. The most natural deities 
of a polytheistic people are the Sun and the Sky above, the Earth 
and the Waters, and of all waters, specially the Rivers, for on them 
the existence of animal life depends, and their course is, in fact, 
in all countries identical with the progress of civilisation. Among 
the Egyptians, the dependence of the whole country on the great 
river which virtually makes the land was so manifest, that mytho- 
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logical speculators were constantly in doubt whether their great 
beneficent god, Osiris, signified the Sun or the Kiver. The rever- 
ence paid by the Hindus to the Ganges is of a similar description. 
Among the ancient Greeks, all rivers and all fountains were holy 
and sacred. So the Scamander in this place is holy, and has his 
priest; for in respect of religion the Trojans are everywhere 
treated by Homer as genuine Greeks, and there nowhere appears 
the shadow of a difiference. Gladstone's ingenious arguments to 
the contrary, in his third volume, left me unconvinced. 

Ver. 91. — When great Jove raiTis down his floods. 

ZevSy as the humanized impersonation of the old elemental 
Ovpav6s, is naturally worshipped as the giver of rain, and in this 
capacity was named v€tlos (Pans. n. 19. 7), or 6fj,Ppu>^ by the 
Greeks, and Pluvius by the Romans. Rain indeed was, in the Greek 
mind, so habitually associated with Jupiter, that ^^ the water coming 
down from the god" was often used as a circumlocution for rain 
(Pans. VIII. 7. 1). In dry countries, as in Argos, there were special 
altars, where, in times of drought, Jupiter (and with him sometimes 
Her^) was invoked (Pans. ii. 25. 9). The " rain-making priests," 
among certain modern idolaters, are well known to the readers of 
Missionary Records ; and Pausanias, in his chapter on the Lycsean 
Jupiter in Arcadia (viii. 38. 3) gives an account of a similar pro- 
cess of pious rain-making which was practised by the inhabitants of 
that country, particularly conservative as it was of all old religious 
traditions and usages. " In times of long-continued drought," he 
says, " the priest of Lycsean Jove having prayed and sacrificed at 
the fountain called Hagno, dips an oaken branch into the fountain, 
and on the movement of the water there rises a slight mist, which, 
gradually attracting to itself the vapours of the atmosphere, forms 
clouds, and brings down rain on the land." There is a well-known 
image of Jupiter Pluvius on the column of Antoninus at Rome, in 
the shape of an old man with wings, long hair and beard stream- 
ing down, his arms also outstretched, with streams of rain falling 
from them also (MuUer, Denk, i. 395). 
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Ver. 127. — Lo ! from thy visum I remove the mist. 

There is a fine deep feeling of philosophical piety involved in 
the function here assigned to Minerva, as the patron goddess of the 
strong-voiced -^tolian hero. She removes the mist from his eyes, 
and then, and not till then, does he see the superhuman agency 
which is mixed up with the battle, apparently conducted only by 
mortal men. So the case is, in fact, in every-day life, in science, 
in art, and in all provinces of human activity. We all go about 
busy and bustling enough, peeping at all things, and fingering all 
things, but seeing only what is obvious and superficial ; till some 
day, as the reward of deep thought, honest prayer, and heroic 
struggle, God removes the veil of human conventions, phrases, and 
formulas from our eyes, and we begin to see Gt)d in all things, and 
cherish a kindly reverence for the Divine significance of the most 
common events, and learn with an infallible touch to discriminate 
between what is substantial and what is accidental, what is perma- 
nent and transitory in phenomena. 

t 
Ver. 153. — TJie sons of Fhcerwps^ dear as life to him. 

n]\vy€T09, — I do not think that either Buttmann or Passow, or 
any other modern philologer, bas added anything to our real know- 
ledge of this word, as we have it from the E. M. and other ancients. 
They make it equivalent to o^tyovos, that is, horn late, bom far 
on in point of time ; hence, by a natural transition, dearly -beloved, 
in the manner of Benjamin ; and hence, further, tender, delicate, 
spoiled (xin. 470). The etymology may be right, or it may be 
wrong ; but at all events it supplies a probable theory, which ex- 
plains all the facts. That Homer used it with any distinct recog- 
nition of its original meaning I do not believe. With him it was 
only a strong phrase for dyam^ros ; and the vague meaning which 
it had already acquired in his time, defies all attempts at being 
curious about its application in individual cases now. 
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Ver. 158. — A stranger heir his himrded wealth p(fsses,srd. 

It 18 happily of no consequence to the poetical significance and 
feeling of this passage, to determine the exact meaning of xvp^'^^'^^^r 
an old word, which occurs in exactly the same way in Hesiod 
( Theog. 600). Only legal writers will be sorry that we cannot in- 
form them whether the ol Kar ovStva rpoirov Trpo<rrJKovT€^ ry y€V€t 
of one of the scholiasts, or the ol fiaKp66€v o-vyycj^cts of Hesych., be 
the exact meaning. Perhaps the word was wide enough to include 
both what we call collateral relations, distant relations, or connexions 
by marriage, and total strangers, who, with the functions of judicial 
curators, were appointed by the legal authorities to manage pro- 
perty of which no natural heir appeared. 

Ver. 196. — (liamp spelt ami Jmrleij grain. 

oAvpa, according to Lenz, is the Triticum sjtelta of Linnseus, the 
s/)€lta farro and grano farro of the Italians. From Dioscorides 
(Afat. Med. ii. 12 and 13) it is evident that oXvpa and fcta were 
merely different species of the same thing; and it is notable, in 
this regard, that Homer, in a passage of the Odyssey (iv. 594), 
where various kinds of food for horses are enumerated, mentions 
fcia along with white barley, in the same way that 6\vpa is men- 
tioned here, so that the two words seem practically identical. And 
Herodotos, in the curious place (ii. 35) where he says that the 
Egyptians act in most things contrary to all mankind, gives, among 
other practices, the fact that spelt, oXvpa — or, as some call it, {€«/ 
— is food for horses in Greece, and for men in Egypt. 

Ver. 2n.—Sthcn€lus. 

Sthenelus is the son of that impious Capaneus, the Argive chief, 
who marched against Thebes, in the famous expedition dramatized 
by ^schylus, and proudly boasted that he would take the city, 
Jove willing or Jove not willing. He was smitten by a thunder- 
bolt while in the act of scaling the walls of the seven- gated city. 
His son seems to have been a much more pious and proper person, 
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and appears in the Iliad on all occasions as the modest, faithful, 
and brave attendant of Diomede. Above (iv. 405), we have his 
goodly vaunt that he had assisted in the taking of that Thebes 
which the previous generation had only besieged. At the taking 
of Troy he received as his part of the booty, among other spoils, 
the ancient image of the three-eyed Jove, which was afterwards 
consecrated at Argos. See Dissertations^ p. 21. 

Ver. 330. — He the queen of love did chase. 

The designation of Kwr/ois, or " the Cyprian," by which Venus is 
mentioned three times in this book (here and 422 and 458), deserves 
particular notice as the earliest indication of that Oriental origin of 
the worship of Aphrodite, which the historians (Herod, i. 105) and 
archaeologists of Greece (Pans. i. 14. 6) were afterwards so forward 
to acknowledge. The celestial Aphrodite of these passages was, be- 
yond all question, the MuXtrra of the Babylonians (Herod. 1. 199 ; 
Hesychius on MvXiyrav; Miinter, Religion der Bahylonier^ 1827, 
p. 22). The early commercial intercourse between Phoenicia and 
Greece, to which the prophet Ezekiel alludes (xxx. 7) — ^whatever 
m^^ may mean, *HXt9, or *EAAas, or AtoXcis — could not, in accord- 
ance with the fraternizing genius of polytheism, remain without 
leaving some very manifest traces of Syrian idolatry in the prin- 
cipal cities of the Greek coasts ; and in fact Cyprus and Cythera 
stand out as plain stepping-stones, by which we may trace the 
journey of the 'A<^/oo8tTiy ovpavia from Sidon to Athens (Pans, ubi 
supra) and Corinth, where her votaries in the classical ages revelled 
so wantonly. At the same time, the Greeks always kept up a 
recognised distinction between the Phoenician Venus and their own 
proper Hellenic personation of the principle of love. Nay, Hesiod 
could show, by an ingenious myth (Theog. 195), how the daughter 
of Uranus found her principal seat of worship in Cyprus, without 
having known the coast of Tyre and Sidon ; just in the same proud 
spirit of nationality in which it was afterwards attempted to be 
shown that the Egyptians had derived their Isis from the Greek Jo, 
not the reverse ; nor is there indeed the slightest historical autho- 
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rity for saying that the Hellenes, as a people, had no original sym- 
bolism of the power of procreant love in the system of things, 
independently of what they borrowed from the Phoenicians. As to 
the part which Venus plays in the Hiad, that appears to me to 
depend on no local element, but simply on the fact that the fasci- 
nation exercised over Paris by the charms of the fair Spartan, 
could, consistently with the principles of polytheistic piety, be 
explained on no other principle than that the goddess of love 
patronizes all successful amorous passion, whether lawful or unlaw- 
ful in its social aspects. With the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
the intercourse between the sexes, Jupiter, the Fates, and the 
Furies have to do, not Venus. No doubt, the legends of Adonis 
and Anchises equally prove the original Asiatic haunts of the god- 
dess ; but before Homer's time she had been thoroughly naturalized 
as a European Greek, and the propriety of motives must have made 
her side with the Trojans, apart from all local traditions. The 
figure of Aphrodite in the Iliad, and the character which she ex- 
hibits, is exactly what she maintained through the many centuries 
which followed Homer, till the overthrow of heathenism in the early 
Christian centuries. As to her moral influence, of course, we can- 
not shut our eyes to the abuses in which her worship culminated at 
Corinth and other places (Str. vni. 379, on the Ufy6Sovkot, yvvaiKis). 
It was as easy to quote Venus to give a divine sanction to fornication 
as to invoke Bacchus to consecrate drunkenness. But there was 
always moral health enough in the Hellenic social atmosphere, to 
teach a well-constituted man how to worship the goddess of beauty 
without making himself a beast, and to revel in the cups of Dionysus 
without falling into a ditch. In fact, a sound-minded polytheist 
knew where to strike the balance between the claims of adverse 
deities, just as we do to make a compromise, when necessary, between 
our stem principles and our strong passions. Under the proper 
correction of higher and generally acknowledged principles, the 
worship of the golden Aphrodite upon the whole exercised a bene- 
ficial influence on the Greek mind, and tended to elevate and in- 
tensify amongst all classes that delight in the beautiful, graceful, 
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and attractive, which was so notable a trait in the Greek mind. A 
sensibility to beauty, as impersonated in fair women, has always 
been a prominent characteristic of the strongest characters, and the 
most richly endowed minds; and the Homeric narrative (xiv. 153), 
which makes even the all-wise Thunderer be deceived by the seduc- 
tive power of the girdle of Venus, though seemingly undignified, 
carried no offence to a pious polytheist, and should not be without a 
certain deeper significancy to us. Of the idle tales of the mytho- 
logists, as of the perplexing embranglements of Providence, we may 
equally say, 

*' All things are right when rightly nndersiood, 
And when well used all evil things are good.*' 

But there is a class of persons in the world who will always lay 
hold of the knife by its blade rather than by its handle ; and these 
deservedly get their hands cut. 

Ver. 333. — Enyo, tcmti-destrm/er. 

About Enyo, the female counterpart of Mars, there is very little 
to be found in the writings of the Greeks, beyond what appears on 
the face of the Iliad. She is certainly not a mere poetical simile, 
but a thoroughly individualized mythological personage, and as such 
had a statue along with Venus in the temple of Mars at Athens 
(Paus. I. 8. 5). From her, or from the etymon of her name. Mars 
received his well-known surname of Enyalius, For the rest, see 
Welcker, g, I i. 124. 

Vbr. 347. — St7'ong-V(/iced Diomede. 

I decidedly protest against that prosaic principle of interpreta- 
tion which would make j8o^ here mean anything else than a simple 
shout, roar, or loud cry. Donaldson {N. C. 284) quotes from the 
old lexicographers and grammarians, who made it a regular busi- 
ness in such matters to turn poetry into prose. Diomede was 
simply a lusty-lunged hero — a quality extremely useful whether on 
the battle-field or the hustings ; and there is nothing more to be 
made of it, and nothing less. 
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Vkr. 370. — Diane's Siicred feet ^ her mother. 

Dione appears to us a very pale figure in the mythological gallery 
of Homer; and yet that she was a very important personage in the 
oldest religion of Greece, before her place was occupied by Her^, 
or other more modern deities, or names of one deity, is quite cer- 
tain. Her appearance among the original six Titanesses of the 
Greek speculative theology (A poll. i. 1) may indeed go for little ; 
but that she was practically recognised as the spouse of Jupiter in 
the Pelasgic worship of Dodona is quite certain (Str. vii. 329, 
Schol. Od. Butt. iii. 91). We have therefore every rca^ion to con- 
sider her, with Welcker (jj. I. i. 353), as one of the oldest forms of 
Gee, or the Earth, with the designation of the Divine. As one of 
the most important heavenly personages, she appears, in the Delian 
hymn to Apollo (93), at the birth of that god. Her position in 
Homer, as the mother of Venus, is sufficiently dignified, and was 
no doubt practically recognised by the Greek mind ; though we, 
through the influence of more modern poets, arc more familiar 
with the pretty conceit that the goddess of beauty sprang originally 
from the foam of the sea — a conceit, however, which has a certain 
root in the fact, that through all Oriental mythologies the goddess 
of fecundity has to do with water and moisture, without which 
generation is impossible. 

Vkr. 383. — Not few the ills that gods horroiv from mortal men. 

The note on i. 399 endeavoured to give some explanation of 
those remarkable accounts of wars among the gods, so common in 
all poljrtheistic mythologies. The present passage goes a step 
farther, and touches on the more human topic of hostility between 
gods and men, of which a somewhat different explanation has to be 
given. It must be observed, however, that the moi-tals who do 
violence to the gods on these occasions are not common mortals, 
but the sons either of Jove or of Neptune ; exactly as we find in 
the well-known notice of antediluvian wh^y (yiyavr€s) in Gen. vi. 4. 
Nevertheless they partake of death, and must in any view be looked 
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on as represeutiDg man, his aspirations and his struggles, much 
more than Prometheus, who was in every respect a god, co-equal, 
so far as parentage went, with the supreme Jove. What then are 
we to understand by those sufferings which the immortal gods have 
to endure at the hands of mortals ? No doubt generally there is a 
moral meaning in these traditions, directed against the pride and 
insolence of mighty men, who, glorying either in their physical 
strength, or in their advanced intelligence and the progress of the 
age, and so forth, think that they can defy the common laws of 
nature, and execute heaven-scaling schemes whether God will or 
whether he will not. Such vain imaginations and their results, are 
typified for all times in the Mosaic history of the tower of Babel, and 
Horace clearly recognised the same moral in the Greek legends about 
the battles of the giants {Carm. m. 4. 42). So far, these traditions 
spring out of a perfectly natural and healthy moral feeling ; but there 
is a class of cases in which it is no less certain that the feeling which 
inspired the legend was essentially unhealthy, and founded on a cow- 
ardly and unproductive superstition. Pausanias, than whom no writer 
represents more accurately the general tone of Hellenic piety, in men- 
tioning the attempt that had been made by the Emperor Nero to 
cut through the Isthmus of Corinth, and make the Morea an island, 
after instancing another futile attempt of the same kind at Mount 
Mimas, in Asia Minor, goes on to say that such attempts can never 
be expected to succeed : ovTia xaken'hv dLvBpiimi^ ra %f.la PiAtrao'daii 
(ii. 1. 6) — so difficult it is for mortal men to do violence to things 
divinely ordained. According to this notion, the most impious 
persons in modem times are the engineers and railway -makers, 
who make tunnels and ignore the divinely-instituted plan and for- 
mation of inequalities of surface on the globe. Now, that some 
superstitious feeling of this kind was the true inspiration of some 
of the old stories of struggles between men and gods — ^that is, in 
modem language, between man and nature,— seems to me quite 
certain ; for we find that Hercules, for instance, fights with the god 
Achelous in one place, and with the Lerasean Hydra in another, 
precisely in those parts of Greece where an inspection of the 
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ground shows distinctly that no agricultural improvement could 
have taken place without some such violence done to nature as is 
symbolized in the legend (see Mure's Greece^ ii. 194). Taking 
this example of Hercules as a great agricultural improver for our 
guide, we may find good reason to agree with Preller {Myth, i. 
p. 69j and Nitzsch {Od, xi. 305-314), that in the legend of the 
Aloadae we have the exaggerated portraits of some heroes of early 
civilisation, whose hearts were, perhaps, lifted up by their achieve- 
ments, and thus incurred — as pride always does in some shape or 
other — ^the righteous indignation of the gods. In this case, as 
Preller well observes, the hostility between these champions of 
agricultural improvement and the god Ares, would only be the 
natural hostility between the arts of peace and war ; and the pro- 
bability of this view is made stronger by the fact that in the local 
traditions of Ascra in Boeotia, Otus and Ephialtes really were 
reverenced as early civilizers of the district, and were said to have 
introduced the worship of the Muses, long previous to the well- 
known influences which proceeded from Pieria and Thrace (Pans, 
jx. 29, and particularly Miiller, Orchom, 380). These observa- 
tions may satisfy the thoughtful reader that whatever explanation 
of these strange myths may seem the most probable, there is at 
least not the slightest necessity for interpolating into Greek mytho- 
logy any hint of that monstrous power of mortal men over the 
immortal gods, which is so prominent a characteristic of the sacred 
poems of the Hindus. 

Vkr. 397. — With the king of hell in combat strove at Pylos. 

The wonder-working strength of the Greek Samson could not be 
considered to have reached its proper climax till he should have 
joined combat with the immortal gods, and to a certain extent pre- 
vailed in the strife. Hence the collision of the son of Alcmena 
with Apollo, Poseidon, and Pluto, which Pindar sings and his 
scholiast expounds {01. ix. 40-50). The details of the expedition 
here mentioned, in which Hercules overcame the very god of death, 
will be found in the scholiast to Pindar and in Pausanias ; the parti- 
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cular Pylus, of course, where so notable a feat took place, was a 
matter of dispute (ii. 691), but the good citizens of Elis had surely 
a very strong claim to advance in favour of their city, if, as Pausa- 
nias reports (vi. 25. 3), they were the only Hellenic people who 
paid regular worship to the grim king of the infernal realm. Of 
course there were intermeddlers with the Homeric text, who, to 
display their ingenuity, or because they could not construe (v 
v€KV€(ro-L PaXbiv as I have done in the text, were forced to change 
HvAi^ iuto HvAj/, /.e., tq r(av i/ck/mSv ; but, not to mention the vio- 
lence thus done to popular tradition, the Homeric use imperatively 
requires that we speak of the gates of hell in the plural, as in ix. 
312, not the singular. This is my view ; but I)rb. and I)., in their 
version, have the high authority of Aristarchus and Spitzner on 
which to repose. Bekker prints with a capital. 

A^ER. 401. — Thai Pivan dropt into his wmuid the juice. 

In this line, and ver. 899 below, we have a remarkable instance 
of the theology of Homer not being followed up by the usage of the 
Greek people. Generally speaking, Herodotus was right when (ii. 
53) he named Homer and Hesiod as the grand authorities in all 
matters of Greek theology ; but with regard to Pason both Homer 
and Hesiod (schol. Od. iv. 232) agree in laying down a distinction 
between this god and Phoebus Apollo, which the future religious 
doctrine of Greece did not recognise ; and accordingly we find that 
a mark was placed at ver. 899 by the Alexandrian critics, on 
account of the singularity of making any other god than Apollo the 
heavenly physician ; — for that Apollo was the great source of all 
healing power, though the practice was delegated by him to his son 
-^sculapius, cannot be doubted. He was the grand larpofiavrts, 
physician and soothsayer in one, of the Greek religion (iEschyl. 
JEum. 62) ; he is often invoked by the name of Pseon (Hom. Hyin. 
Apoll. 272 ; Eurip. loii^ 124) ; and vatdj', when it signifies a hymn^ 
has a special application to Apollo (i. 473). It is quite certain, 
however, that in Homer there is no trace of Paeon being identical 
with Apollo. What the proper force of the word was is diffi- 
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cult to say. IlatoJi'tos afterwards became an adjective, signifying 
fkealing or curative generally (^schyl. Again. 98) ; but whether this 
was the original meaning of the phrase we cannot say with cer- 
tainty. It seems, however, not improbable that the word Ilattov 
or Ilaiav was originally only an epithet given to Apollo as a#c€- 
<rios or the healer (Pans. vi. 24. 5), and that in some local wor- 
ship this epithet might have assumed the prominence of a separate 
personality. 

Vek. 447. — Latona. 

** Why," asks Gladstone (ii. 147), " has this pale and colourless 
figure such very high honours so jealously asserted for her?" and 
then he goes on to explain why, by a theory in harmony with his 
peculiar way of interpreting Greek mythology. The fact is, there 
is nothing strange about the matter, and nothing that requires to 
be explained by a reference to " the strong element of traditive 
theology in Homer,'' or any other profound cause. If she is com- 
paratively pale and colourless among the bright array of the Olym- 
pian personages, it is for the same reason that the Virgin Mary has 
so little prominence given to her in the gospel history ; simply be- 
cause the progeny and not the parent is the grand object of interest. 
If, notwithstanding this pale and colourless personality, she never- 
theless has certain high honours assigned to her, it is just for the 
same reason that similar honours of a much higher kind are paid to 
the Virgin Mary in the worship of the Roman Church. It seemed 
incongruous to worship the son and daughter, and to let the mother 
go altogether without notice. As to the significance of this mater- 
nity, I think there cannot be the slightest doubt that Welcker and 
other German mythologists are right in considering that Ai/tw is 
connected with \avOav(a^ ^^^, lateo^ and means what is secret and 
hidden^ obscure and dark ; and it is consistent with the genius of 
all mythological genealogies, which proceed not on the notion of 
metaphysical causation, but on that of succession as observed by 
the senses, to make sun and moon, that is, Apollo and Artemis, 
born of Darkness, just as Cosmos comes out of Chaos. With this 
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significance the epithet KvavmreirXo^, sable-vested, given to the 
goddess in Hesiod {Theog, 406), completely corresponds. 

Ver. 600.— Fc/?o«(; Ceres. 

Arjfirjrrip is, as Gladstone remarks, " a feeble luminary in the 
Homeric heavens." That she should bo so, in the Iliad at least, 
is nothing strange, as in an essentially warlike poem there was no 
part to play for the principle of agricultural productiveness. In 
the Odyssey, no doubt, she might have been brought into promin- 
ence by Eumaeus, the divine swineherd, had the poet so wished ; but 
Homer had too much sense to be ever dragging gods and goddesses 
into his canvas, just to show that he knew something about them. 
As to the meaning of the word, there is a concurrent tradition 
of the ancients that Arj (a root which occurs separately only in 
Hesych.) is an old Doric form of Trj, the Earth (jEsch. Prom, 580, 
schol. ; and Theoc. iv. 17, schol.), an etymology which gives a most 
natural and kindly significance^ynoiAer Earth, — to the power which 
causes flowers to blossom and com to ripen. This doctrine of the 
ancients has been strongly defended by Welcker (g, L i. 386), but 
as strongly controverted by Ahrens (Dial. Dor. p. 80), a high autho- 
rity on such matters, and Schoemann on the passage of ^Eschylus 
just quoted. I do not feel my mind quite ripe for decision. 

Ver. 509. — The golden-sworded Apollo. 

Though we are not accustomed to the idea of Apollo wearing a 
sword, yet the usage of Homer does not warrant us in translating 
Xpv<rd(op otherwise than golden-sworded. That the word aop signi- 
fies a sword in Homer, is manifest from many passages, and especially 
from Od. vin. 403-6, where it is explained by ^i<^. The ensigns 
and badges of the gods in early times were by no means always 
the same as those by which they were uniformly distinguished in 
the palmy days of Grecian art (see Miiller's Dorians, ii. 8, 17). 
We have even an lyx^ws *A<^/oo8/r»|, a spear-bearing Ventis, familiar 
to the ear of every Cyprian, but recovered by us only with dusty 
diligence out of a moth-eaten old lexicographer (Hesych, in i-oce) ; 
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and I cannot help agreeing with Passow, when he says, that with 
wariike nations the sword, generally, like the spear, was an emblem 
of authority and power, and might be given to Apollo or to Jove 
(Str. XIV. 660) as well as to the god of war. I do not, however, 
deny that in the popular imagination, when the epithet xpwTa- 
opo9 was applied to Demeter, for instance, as in Hom. Hym, Dem, 4, 
it might be interpreted, hearing a golden sicJde, while, when applied 
to Artemis (Herod, viii. 77), it might seem to mean, hearing a 
golden how and arrow, the more so that the word aop etymologically 
signified not the sword, but the belt from which the sword was 
suspended, and might therefore be taken for any instrument sus- 
pended from a belt (compare English hanger), Newman, however, 
is not justified by such considerations in translating the word 
"golden-belted" in this passage, first, because there is a confusion 
thus introduced between aop and ((ixrrrjp, and again, because, 
according to Homeric usage, aop means a sword, and only a sword. 

Vbr. 643. — Whose sire in tcell-huilt Fheras dwelt. 

There is no dispute now among the learned that the Homeric 
Pherce is the modem Kalamata, a town at the head of the large 
bay which divides the southernmost district of Messene from the 
same district of Sparta. The ancient town, according to the ac- 
counts of Str. (vin. 361), and Paus. (iv. 31. 1), was much nearer 
the sea than the modem one; but the gradual encroachment of 
the land upon the sea in certain flat situations at the mouths of 
rivers, a fact well known to the ancients (Paus. vhl 24. 5), has 
been set forth by Lyell and other geologists with the certainty of a 
law. Kalamata retained its importance through the middle ages ; 
it was the birthplace and favourite residence of William ViUe- 
hardouin n., and played a prominent part also in the military 
movements of later times. In the Odyssey (in. 488), it is the 
resting place of Telemachus, in his journey from Pylus to Sparta. 
The discrepancies between the topographic possibilities of the dis- 
tance between this place and Sparta, and the description of the 
journey of Telemachus in the Odyssey, do not concern us here ; 
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but those who do not worship the mere letter of Homer will be 
glad to see them cleverly handled by Clark in his Peloponnesus 
(ch. xiii.), with whose view of the matter I entirely concur. That 
Homer is always a picturesque topographer there can be no doubt; 
but that he knew, or cared to know, every minute detail of the 
comprehensive geography which his works embrace, as well as Sir 
Walter Scott knew the braes of Tweeddale, or Robert Burns the 
banks of the Doon, I will believe when it is proved that Moses 
was a great astronomer, and not sooner. 

Ver. 612. — Pcesus. 

The Ha/^os of this passage is by Strabo held to be a mere varia- 
tion of 'ATrato-os (n. 828). This word is an excellent instance of 
the power of the accent in the living speech of the ancient Greeks, 
which our British scholars so unscientifically pervert; for there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, with those who know the history 
of language as a living organism, not as a dead tradition in a 
book, that this variation was caused principally by the force of 
the oxytone accentuation. 

Ver. 628. — Hercules' son, Tk/mlemiis. 

This hero, to whom we were introduced above (ii. 653), and 
whose story is there sufficiently told, represents to us the Doric 
element which peopled Rhodes, and the part taken by the Doric 
isles of the iEgean in the great Trojan war. The minute points 
in his history, with their legendary variations, as they may be seen 
in Clinton (i. 79) and Miiller {Dor, 1. 128), need not detain us. 
He has received a noble consecration from the genius of Pindar 
(01 VII.) 

Vkr. 693. — 21ie green-spread oak. 

We are apt to translate ffyqyos beech, but Pans. (viii. 12. 1) 
says distinctly that it was a kind of oak. Nothing is more difficult, 
in many cases, than to fix down to a particular species the loose 
descriptions of objects of natural history which we inherit from the 
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ancients ; but when supplemented by the testimony of intelligent 
modem travellers, these accounts often supply a species of evidence 
which, to a reasonable mind, is quite satisfactory. On the <f>rjy6^^ 
Curtius has the following remarks (Pelop. i. p. 157) : — ** Among 
the forest-trees of Arcadia, which owe their sturdy growth to the 
many mountain springs, the oaks are the more remarkable, that the 
traditions of the Arcadians connect them with the first beginnings 
of civilisation. Among the many species of oak indigenous to the 
south of Europe, there are some so free from acridness as to be 
useful for hmnan food, either raw or roasted. It is extremely 
difficult to decide the exact species which was called <^t7yo9 by the 
Greeks, and honoured as a bread-tree by the Pelasgi, not only on 
account of the great similarity of the diflferent kinds, but also be- 
cause, according to the express testimony of Theophrastus, the 
names of the various species of oaks were used very loosely. 
According to Link the <f>rjy6^ is the quercus cegtlopSj the most 
beautiful forest-tree of the Morea, of which the tooth-like leaves run 
out into a long point like a brush, and are renewed every year. 
Link's view is confirmed by the local tradition of the language ; for 
the modem Greek name Velanidia is manifestly a diminutive from 
jSctXavos, the name given by the ancients to the fruit of the <^yos. 
The tree is of great importance to the modern Greeks, on account 
of the extensive use of the cups of the flower, under the name of 
Valoneuj for tanning, one of the most important exports of Greece." 
This evidence should certainly be held sufficient to establish a pre- 
sumption that <^yo9 in Homer means oak, till some indications to 
the contrary shall appear. 

Vbr. 749. — 77ie gates of heaven, kept by the Hours. 

The Hours or Seasons are secondary or ministering goddesses, 
naturally belonging to the train of Jove, as the god of the skies, 
and for this reason represented by Phidias on the pedestal of the 
statue of the Olympian at Elb (Pans. v. 11. 2). In the present 
passage (and viii. 898) they are assigned to Herh as the female 
Jove. Their significance is obvious enough. Originally they seem 
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to have been only two in number, and under the appropriate names 
of Karpo and Thallo (fruit and flower) were worshipped at 
Athens and elsewhere (Pans. ix. 35, iii. 18. 7 ; Poll. vni. 106). 
Though they were originally essentially physical, yet the moralizing 
and theologizing poets of Greece very soon introduced a moral ele- 
ment into their nature ; and accordingly in Hesiod {Theog. 901) 
they appear as daughters of Jupiter and Themis, with the ethical 
designations of Eunomia, Dike, and Irene. This decided moral 
personality stands in instructive contrast to their purely physical 
character in the Iliad, and their utter want of all personality in the 
Odyssey ; for in this poem, as Welcker justly remarks, there is no 
passage in which they appear with even the dignity of a personifi- 
cation ; the At^s (Spat in xxiv. 344 being no more distinct from 
Jove than the Atos iioipa is in some parts of the Iliad. Both the 
fAoipat and the cSpat, therefore, may stand as most interesting 
examples of the gradual development of ideas to which all popular 
religions are, by the law of growth, necessarily subject. The well- 
marked Fate of later writers is to be found in Homer just as little 
as the Hours of Hesiod are to be found in the Odyssey. 

Ver. 754. — Sitting on many-ridged Olympus^ topmost peak alone. 

In a spiritual religion like Christianity the word Heaven will 
always be kept as vague as possible ; in an imaginative and sen- 
suous religion, like the Greek, it must be localized. A Zeus with 
human shape and members must sit on a terrestrial seat ; and the 
only seat proper for him is the highest moimtain in the country to 
which he belongs. Now, as the original seat of the Greeks, when 
they rested from their long journey by the Caspian and Euxine 
westward, was the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, the necessary 
locality for the throne of the Supreme God and the council of the 
Immortals was Olympus, the extreme east end of the long Cam- 
bunian range separating Thessaly from Macedonia, to the north of 
the Peneios and the defile of Tempe. This mountain rises from 
the coaat of the ^gean to the height of 9000 feet. Its lower part 
is well wooded, but its top presents a long ridge, terminating in a 
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peak. The " wide welkin," or heaven, and " the long or steep 
Olympus," are distinctly contrasted in infra^ 877, and xv. 192-3. 
The conception of the Greek Olympus as being, with its serene top, 
above the clouds and storms of this lower world, is beautifully given 
in Mr. Worsley's version of Od, vi. 41 : — 

'* There, as they tell, the gods securely bido 
In regions where the rough winds never blow, 
Unvisited by mist or rain or snow, 
Veiled in a volant ether, ample, clear, 
Swept by the silver Hgbt*8 perpetual flow ; 
Wherein the happy gods from year to year 
Quaff pleasure.*' 

In modem times this mighty mountain has afforded a secure retreat 
to the wild Greek patriots, who, under the name of Klephts, carried 
on an unremitting warfare against the Turks. 

"OiTOt kI dp 1j<rr€ K\4<pTaii (rrh, ^^Xd jSoi/yd, 
'OXot 1^ KaT€fi7jT€, dwb TbP 'OXvflTO 
Kl SXoi vd TpoffKwijffTe rbv 'AX^ Ta<ra, 

as the ballad has it. On Olympus my authority is Le Mont Olymjje 
et VAcat^anie, par L. Heuzey : Paris, 1860. 

Ver. 845. — Pluto's v^iewless helm. 

Jack the Giant-killer, if I recollect rightly, had a coat that made 
him invisible, and Fortunatus had a cap. Interesting that these 
fancies of our modern nursery-tales should rest on such grave 
authority as Hes. Scut, 227 ; Plato, Bep, x. 612 b ; and this pas- 
sage of Homer I 
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Veb. 24. — Bom in secret love which law refused to oton. 

It is interesting to observe how often illegitimacy occurs in the 
legendary history of old Greek heroes. We may thence conclude 
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that the general tone of public feeling — to adopt a modern phrase 
— in those times, was not pronounced very strongly against such 
connexions, any more than it is now in certain countries, and 
among certain classes. That the ^' concuhitus vagus^* of mere 
animal appetency has been wisely made subject to the restraints of 
marriage as they are now observed in all Christian countries, no 
philosopher can doubt. But the beneficial nature of all moral re- 
straints is admitted long before they are practised ; and the procrea- 
tive impulses of nature are so strong as to have hitherto defied all 
the wisdom of the wisest, and all the goodness of the best, to make 
them submit in all cases to a salutary control. In such cases as 
we have here, the nymph who haunted any wood, or green slope, 
or river side, seems to have usurped in the popular imagination 
the place of the real human shepherdess — a metamorphosis which 
would readily happen when the son was a person of particularly 
gallant bearing and noble achievement. 

Ver. 34. — Where Satnius rolh hisfiood. 

The 2aTvto€ts, or Satnius, ba I have shortened it, is a small 
river, or rather mountain -torrent, in the south part of the Troad, 
which Strabo introduces in his description going eastward from the 
promontory of Lectum to the town of Assos (xni. 605). 

Ver. 39. — A iaiiiarish-tree. 

Fraas makes the fAvpiicri (x. 466, xxi. 18) the Tamarix Africana, 
but Lenz seems to make it the articulaia. Both quote Dioscor. 
[Mat, Med. i. 116), who says that it grows in marshy places, pro- 
duces catkins, and a fruit of the nature of gall-nuts. 

Ver. 76. — Helenusy who scans each ominovs bird, 

Helenus, according to the account given us by Pausanias (v. 22), 
was as famous for wisdom among the Trojans as Ulysses among 
the Greeks ; but his wisdom, at least so far as it is shown in the 
Iliad, was of a different description, being manifested principally 
by his skill in the sacred art of divination. The prominence of 
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soothsayers and diviners in ancient history and poetry, must have 
struck even the most superficial observer of national character- 
istics, and is specially aUuded to as a distinguishing mark of idola- 
trous peoples by the prophet Isaiah (ii. 6). Tiiis class of ministers 
of religion is carefully to be distinguished from the Up€vs, or 
priestj whose great function was prayer and sacrifice, and who was, 
moreover, generally confined in his influence to some particular 
locality where sacred tradition and hallowed habit had formed a 
focus for the devout feelings of a people towards some particular 
god. On the other hand, the ftavrts, or soothsayer, as exercised 
with the interpretation of signs which might occur anywhere, was 
confined to no particular locality, and moved about with a man's 
household, with a royal suite, or with a military expedition, as an 
indispensable adjunct (Thucyd. vi. 69 ; Plut. Nic. 4). Though the 
dignity of the ftavrts, therefore, might be less, yet his influence, ex- 
cept in the locality where a priest presided, was greater ; exactly in 
the same way that the mendicant orders and travelling friars in the 
middle ages acquired an influence among the people superior to that 
of the resident clergy. The eager desire to pry into futurity, which 
has always been a disease of the human mind, made the services of 
these persons, who were a superior order of fortune-tellers, always 
necessary ; and where, as in Rome, they formed a coUege of men 
of high birth and station, their crafl of interpreting the divine 
will by signs asserted itself not seldom in such a way as to control 
the whole machinery of government (Liv. vni. 23). The signs by 
which they pretended to read the divine will were various ; but 
those derived from the flight and cries of birds — which have a 
certain foundation in nature — were so predominant, that a diviner 
by birds, as in the present passage — olu}vo7r6\os — ^gave name to 
the whole class. Of their importance in the Homeric times, 
various passages in the Diad give suflScient indication (see par- 
ticularly ir. 308 and xiii. 70). Nevertheless their art, as one 
particularly liable to be abused by feeble or interested persons, 
was not allowed on all occasions to reign over the consciences of 
men without contradiction, of which the famous sentence of Hector 
VOL. IV. M 
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in XII. 248 is a good example ; and so early as the days of Pericles 
(Plut. Per. 6) we find philosophy, in the person of Anaxagoras, 
coming in to explain the physical cause (ama) of these portents, 
which could not fail to weaken considerably the faith of the in- 
telligent in the rkXo^^ or final cause of their appearance on which 
the whole science of augury was based. The whole art of augury, 
as practised among the ancients, is one of the most instructive ex- 
amples on record, of how far a morbid curiosity, acting along with 
uninstructed intellect, may go in elevating a pretentious nothing . 
into the dignity of a grave something, which shall not only help 
the fool to look wise, but direct the destinies of states, make the 
wise man to forego his wisdom, and the strong man to lose the 
might of his right hand. 

Veb. 77. — ^neas brave and Hector bold. 

After Hector, ^neas is the greatest and most prominent of the 
Trojan champions in the Iliad ; for Sarpedon, who performs such 
great feats in Book xii., is a Lycian. The Achaeans, according to 
Philostratus (Her, 13), used to say that Hector was the hand, and 
JEneas the mind of the Trojans, and the patriotic rage of the one 
did not achieve greater deeds than the sober valour of the other. 
In the Iliad, he is singled out na a worthy antagonist of Achilles, 
when that hero reappears in the battle, glowing with the fire of a 
terrible vengeance (xx. 175), but here, as on other occasions, with 
all his valour, he seems to make rather a poor figure, as the popular 
tradition forced the poet to save his life on each occasion by the 
special intervention of a god. For this tradition taught, that, when 
the gods had satiated their wrath on old Priam and his house, 
iEneas, the great-grandson of Tros, and nearly related to the royal 
family, should be spared to continue the race of Dardans in the 
region of Mount Ida, and give a local consecration to the memory 
of the ill-fated Priam (Dionysius realizes this in the person of 
Ascanius, B. A., i. 47). This tradition Homer knew, and has 
specially mentioned (xx. 307), from which passage Mr. Gladstone, 
with certain ancients (D. H., H. A. i. 53) concludes, ''in all pro- 
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bability the poet must have seen the grandchildren of ^^neas 
reigning over the land of Priam," of which small remnant of the mag- 
nificent old kingdom of the Troad, there is indeed distinct histori- 
cal evidence of the most unquestioned kind ( Herod, v. 122). How 
from this relic of the royal line of Priam, divinely preserved in 
one of the defiles of Mount Ida, the magnificent legend grew, out 
of which Virgil constructed his great poem, has been very ingeni- 
ously explained by Miiller {Dor, ii. 2, 4). Nothing, indeed, was 
more natural than that, when the great stream of emigration went 
from Greece to the south of Italy, traditions should in various ways 
arise connecting the most notable colonies of Magna Grajcia with 
the most renowned heroes of the Trojan war ; and when Rome rose 
in importance above all the Italian cities south of the Apennines, 
she would naturally claim her part in the heroic and divine ancestry 
which belonged to the whole region over which her influence ex- 
tended. The faculty of lying, ingeniously employed in the service 
of real or imagined national affinities, in conscious and unconscious 
bosoms, is always waiting ready for such reputable uses. Homer 
knew nothing of an ^neas beyond the bounds of the ^gean sea, 
because the piety of his poem allowed him to rest content with the 
simple fact that a remnant of the royal house of Priam still survived 
in one of their native glens ; but whosoever, with Riickert (jTro/o, 
249), finds the legend of ^neas too deeply seated in the faith of 
the early Romans to have arisen without some real historical 
foundation, will believe nothing that is absurd or contrary to 
probability. 

Veb. 90. — Thence let her take the richest robe. 

The itcttAos. It is extremely difficult to attempt giving anything 
like exactness to our conception of this word, as the ancients 
themselves (Poll vii. 50) felt that there was a great vagueness in 
its use, and that it seemed to signify sometimes a garment like a 
shawl, thrown over the other garments, and sometimes what we call 
a gown, drawn closely over the body. These points, however, are 
certain — (1.) that Chapman was wrong in translating it " a veil," 
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for though it miglit be employt^ to cover the head and face, and is 
often so represented in the monuments (see Smith, Diet. AiU.^ 
Peplum)^ there cannot be the slightest doubt that whether in the 
shape of an evSvfia or an hrl/^Xrjfxaj it was large enough to cover 
the whole body. For (2.) that it was not a small garment of any 
kind, whether veil or light scarf, is obvious from its most general 
use in those passages of Homer where it signifies large cloths, 
quilts, or coverlets for covering chariots (v. 194) or couches 
{Od. VII. 96). (3.) It is quite certain also that in many passages 
of the Attic dramatists, it is used for that part of female dress 
which when torn displays the breast (Soph. Track. 920). (4.) In 
Homer, it is exclusively a female garment, and in the famous pas- 
sage (ver. 834), the ttcttAo? of Athene seems expressly contrasted 
with the x*'**^*' of Jove. (5.) With regard to this vkirXos of 
Athent^, as it was known in later times, it is expressly testified by 
Pollux {uhi supra), that it was an upper garment thrown over the 
under garment or gown, which was closely adapted to the body. 
(6.) The female figures in full dress, exhibited in works of ancient 
art, entirely justify Mr. Yates (Smith's Diet. Ant.) in stating that 
the large outer garment worn by these figures is the TrcTrXos, while 
the x^'Twv, tunic, or gown, distinctly appears below. But (7.) in 
reference to the oldest Homeric vestment, Eustathius may be quite 
right when, in his commentary on Hiad v. 734, and elsewhere, he 
maintains decidedly that the Homeric peplus is a yvvauccios 
XiTtav 6v ovK iveSvovTo dAA' fTrc/oovwvro ; and such a primitive old 
Hellenic 7r€7rXos=x*Twv was in all likelihood that which we see 
represented in bronzes from Herculaneum (Mus. Borh. ii. 4. 6 ; 
Bekker's Char. Excurs. i. sc. 11). 

So much for the significance of the word. With regard to the 
action, the dressing of the gods, and the presentation of splendid 
robes to adorn their images, was a natural consequence of having 
gods made after the likeness of men ; and accordingly we find 
that among the various amftj/xara, or votive gifts to the gods, 
splendidly embroidered robes were not the least notable (Eurip. 
Ion, 326). In some states it was the practice at sacred festivals 
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to present publicly an embroidered robe to the principal goddess, 
as to Her5 every five years at Olympia (Paus. v. 16. 2). But the 
most celebrated presentation of this kind was that made to the 
patron goddess of Athens, at the feast of the Panathenaea, where 
the saflron Treirkos was beautifully embroidered with the battle of 
the giants, in which Pallas performed a similar part to that which 
belongs to St. Michael in Christian legend. This peplus was 
affixed to a pole or mast, and drawn through the streets of Athens 
in a vehicle, shaped like a ship, till it found its proper resting-place 
in the temple of Athena Polias in the Acropolis (see Smith, Diet. 
Ant, Dmiarid). We have only to add, that on ver. 92, Strabo 
(xiii. 601) remarks properly, that according to the plain meaning 
of language, the statue of Pallas here alluded to must, like many 
of the Egyptian statues, have been in a sitting posture, though in 
later times the erect attitude for this goddess had become universal. 

Ver. 109. 

A god, they said, with aid to Troy halh stooped from the s/cy. 

Under a polytheistic system of religion the idea must always be 
present to the mind of pious believers that whenever any extra- 
ordinary display of power is made by a being in human shape, that 
being may perhaps be not a mere mortal, but a god in the disguise 
of a man. Of this tendency the well-known scene at Lystra and 
Berbe, Acts xiv. 11, is a familiar example ; and an exactly similar 
scene is painted by Euripides in Iphig. Taur. 267. 

Ver 127. 

For only sires of hopeless sons approach to borrow fear from me. 

The thoughtful reader will not fail to note here and in other 
places (vn. 199) that a certain boastfulness and triumphant self- 
assertion is one of the moral characteristics of the Homeric heroes, 
a peculiarity which was noted as a gross fault in Homer's concep- 
tion of the heroic character by De la Motte {Disronrs sur Homere, 
p. 31); but, in truth, though it may not be altogether free from 
blame, when measured by the highest standard, it is a far more 
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truthful, noble, and healthy thing than the artificial modesty and 
mock humility so much practised in these times. It is certain 
indeed that the value of humility has been not a little overrated by 
Christian moralists, so as seriously to interfere with the foundation 
of all excellence, truth, and nature. In the Psalms of David, with 
abimdance of hiuniliation on all proper occasions, we have at the 
same time a tone of honest self-estimate and healthy self-esteem, 
which stands strongly contrasted with the exaggerated expressions 
of humility traditional among certain modem Christians; with 
regard to which spurious virtue one may say well, with an ingenious 
and learned Scotsman,^ " that the humility which shuts its eyes 
when it ought to use them is stupid, and the humility which would 
constrain others to shut theirs is insolent. '* We must not suppose, 
however, that arrogance and vain self-exaltation was viewed as a 
harmless frame of mind even by the Greeks ; on the contrary, vffpis 
is constantly characterized by them as not only a great sin, but as 
the mother of all great sins. In this doctrine the oldest ante- 
Homeric legends, as that of Capaneus, the language of our hero in 
this place (ver. 129-141), the gravest tragic wisdom of the later 
Greeks, and the sober conclusions of Socrates and Aristotle, con- 
spicuously agree. 

Vee. 130. — For even Dryas* kingly son, Lycurgns. 

This strange passage from the sacred legend of Dionysus was 
always a great stumbling-block in the way of those ancients who, 
like pious old Plutarch, exercised themselves in the laudable endea- 
vour to reconcile the crude allegories of an elemental theology with 
the sober conclusions of ripe reason (Dionys. Arch. Earn, n. 19). 
And, indeed, like the legend of Briareus in Book i., it has more 
affinity with the exaggerated myths of the Hindus and ancient 
Egyptians (Plut. Is. and Os. 25) than with the natural and grace- 
ful mythology of the Greeks. Dionysus altogether, when we look 
beyond his superficial aspect as a mere wine-god, shows many fea- 

^ Dr. Ballantjno, First Three Chapters of Genesis, Sauscrit and English, 
Tendon: I860. 
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turefl of Asiatic wildnoss and fierceness which do not harmonize 
well with the rhythmical and well-ordered worship of the HeUcnic 
Apollo. Some of the most ancient usages and ceremonies practised 
in his worship, specially in Boeotia (Plut. Qvxjest, Grcec. p. 299 
Xyl.; Ant. Lib. 10— Min;<£8€s ; Puus. ix. 8. 1; Plut. Them. 13; 
Clem. Al. Prot. ch. 3), speak plainly of an age in the religious his- 
tory of Greece when the sacred rage of infuriated devotees found 
a horrid gratification in the shedding of human blood ; and though 
these savage traits are found occasionally in the worship of gods 
the most completely Hellenic, as in the well-known case of Lycaean 
Jove in Arcadia, nevertheless, in the present case, along with other 
significant circumstances, they may be taken as indications that the 
worship of Dionysus was originally foreign to the Hellenic religion, 
and was introduced at an early period from abroad, in the same 
manner that Cybele was brought from Phrygia to Rome at the time 
of the Punic wars. Two things are certain — (1.) that Herodotus 
not only classes Dionysus with such inferior deities or demigods as 
Hercules and Pan, but says distinctly that these three were the 
youngest of the gods (n. 145) ; (2.) that he never obtained a place 
among the proper Olympian gods of Greece, and is mentioned in 
Homer only twice in the Odyssey (xi. 325 and xxrv. 74) in the 
most incidental way, and in the Iliad only in the present remark- 
able passage. Here also it is to be noted that he does not figure 
on Greek, but on Thracian ground ; and that the native seat of his 
worship was Thrace and Macedonia is a fact than which there is 
nothing better attested in the whole range of the most ancient Hel- 
lenic tradition (Herod, v. 7; Arrian, Aler. iv. 8; Plut. Alex. 2; 
Str. x. 471). Naxos, indeed, the great scat of Dionysiac worship, 
and whose coins were stamped with the face of the wine -god, was 
originally a Thracian colony (Diod. Sic. v. 50). If, with these 
distinct indications of an originally non- Hellenic character in the 
worship of this god, wo venture to interpret the myth of Lycurgus 
and Dionysus in the plain historic sense of a fact in the history of 
religion, we shall surely not make ourselves liable to the reproach of 
a meagre imagination and a prosaic Euhemerism. That the strug- 
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gles of rival religions form a natural theme for mythological fiction 
in a mythological age cannot be denied, and is recognised by the 
interpreters of the Puranas in the most express terms (Wilson, 
Vishnu Purana^ p. 61) ; and in the particular case of Dionysus it 
is not merely in this legend of the king of Thrace, but in the story 
of Orpheus, belonging to the same region, and in the Boeotian 
legend of Pentheus, that we seem to discover distinctly the traces 
of a great religious struggle and conflict caused by the intrusion of 
the wild Oriental worship of the wine-god into regions pre-occupied 
by devotion to more mild and sober deities. As to the real nature of 
the god who from such doubtful beginnings rose afterwards to share 
with Apollo and Demeter the highest honours of Hellenic piety, the 
prominence given to the 2)JiaUus in the representative imagery of 
his worship leaves no room to doubt that the generative and pro- 
creant power of nature in its masculine function is the main idea 
represented by Dionysus, of which all-pervading and all-powerful 
principle wine of course is only an external and popular symbol. 
Why the wine-god, when suflfering a momentary defeat from the 
Thracian monarch, retreats intp the sea and is saved by Thetis, it 
is perhaps over curious to inquire ; but there is no inconsistency in 
supposing, with Welcker, Gerhard, Mackay [Progress of the Iiitel- 
lect, i. 256), and others, that in his original character this god repre- 
sented the principle of humidity generally, as that without which 
no growth and no life is possible. I need scarcely add that Uschold 
and other G erman transcendentalists find it easy work to trans- 
mute the king of Thrace into an epithet of the sun. According to 
these theorists there is no such thing as even the smallest historical 
nucleus at the bottom of the whole mass of old Greek religious and 
heroic tradition. Not only Lycurgus and Pentheus and Perseus, 
but Achilles and Diomede, and the king of men himself, are merely 
epithets of old Pelasgic or ante-Pelasgic gods, degraded into heroes 
with a human history by the ignorance and prejudice of more 
recent intrusive races. What particle of truth these fancies con- 
tain has been already indicated (Dissertations, p. 67). Bunscn 
{Bihchce7'kj v. p. 17) laments that the mythical mania raging in 
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Germany for two generations like a pestilence, has driven many 
ingenious and learned men to within a few degrees of absolute 
madness. 

Vbr. 152-210. — Ephyre, Sisyphus, ami Bellerophan. 

Ephtre is the old name of Corinth, and Sisyphus is the great 
local hero of that city, so early distinguished by maritime enter- 
prise, commercial wealth, and Phoenician connexions (Curt. Pel. 
ii. 518 and 590). Whether his name has anything to do with 
<ro<l>69, as naturally occurred to the ancients, were rash to assert ; 
but certainly he stands forward in old tradition as one of the most 
prominent types of that practical wisdom, far-reaching foresight, 
and cunning, which the Greeks so much admired. The fables 
about him accordingly are wild enough, going even so far, according 
to Eustathius, as to give him the credit of fettering the king of 
terrors, and causing a temporary cessation of the work of death 
upon the earth ;^ but these marvellous exaggerations need not 
hinder us from accepting the historical significance of his name in 
the words of Professor Curtius, as follows : — " Among the mixed 
population of Corinth, a royal house of ^olian princes occurs. 
The founder of it, Sisyphus, the father of Porphyrion, the sea-" 
purple man, and also the founder of the worship of Melicertes, is 
distinguished for cunning, love of gain, and wicked wiles; his 
character is identical with that of Palamedes, a type of the wander- 
ing, sharp-witted race of merchant-sailors, inhabitants of the coast, 
by whom the simple agriculturists of the inland districts were so 
often overreached." I am willing to go a step further, and say, 
that, though I could not sit down and give a serious history of the 
royal house of Sisyphus in Corinth, I think it quite as probable 
that he was a real king representing a class, as a mere type chosen 
to symbolize a class. With regard to Belleropiion, his blameless 
grandson, his story is told in Homer with a modest simplicity, that 
lof»ks much more like reality than any of that solar or Neptunian 

' St»e this part of the legend of Sisvphus athnirably worked out by Sir E. 
Biilwer Lytton in his LoH Tales of Miletus. 
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symbolism so dear to the fancy-hunters and idea-mongers of Ger- 
many. The well-known legend of the winged horse, on which the 
Corinthian hero was mounted, and in the pride of aerial horseuian- 
ship attempted to assail Olympus (Pind. lath. vii. 64), is manifestly 
the invention of a later age ; as, indeed, all myths which can be 
historically traced through different stages exhibit a process of 
growth from the simple to the complex, from the natural to the 
marvellous. Surely from this simplicity of form in many of the 
most ancient mythological traditions, the Germans might have 
drawn an inference not at all favourable to their pet notion of 
recognising in all mythological personalities only religious symbols 
and types. Had Bellerophon been originally, as Uschold in his 
wild way will have it, a predicate of the sun, afterwards the sun 
himself, and then the same god degraded into a solar hero, or, had 
he been " a type of a very ancient Lycian worship of light," as 
Preller conceives (ii. 54), it would appear natural that the fturther 
we go back into his story, the more clearly the marvellous traces 
should appear of his winged horse, airy travels, and other signs of 
kinship with Phoebus Apollo. But the reverse is the case. Homer 
tells a plain human story with very little exaggeration, and the 
celestial embellishment comes afterwards. As for the Greeks 
themselves, they believed in Bellerophon precisely as we believe in 
St. Columba and divers saints of the middle ages, while to the 
Corinthians he was as much a reality as Theseus to the Athenians, 
and ^sculapius to the good people of Tricca, before their skilful 
mortal leech became a skill-imparting immortal god. In the 
Craneion, or public gardens of that voluptuous city, the grandson 
of Sisyphus had a shrine where ho was worshipped as a demigod 
(Pans. n. 2. 4). On the coins of that city also his winged horse 
constantly appears ; his exploits were painted on the vestibule of 
the temple of Delphi (Eurip. /(///, 204), and in many works of art; 
and now the remarkable connexion between Corinth and Lycia in 
the person of this hero, which Homer describes, has received an 
enduring testimony from the Xanthian marbles brought from Lycia 
by the late Sir Charles Fellowes, and now exhibited in a special 
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chamber of the British Museum. On these marbles the form of 
the dread Chimera is clearly seen, a mythological portent which is 
most naturally referred to the volcanic character of the country 
(Spratt and Forbes* Travels in Lycia, p. 159, and other authorities 
in Preller, ii. 58), though here also the perverse ingenuity of some 
mythological expositors has not been slow to seek for other and less 
obvious explanations (P. Knight, Symbol. 127 ; Forchhammer, HelL 
241). As for the Soltmi, that a historical reality lies at the 
bottom of their contest with Bellerophon is clearly indicated by 
Herodotus in a familiar passage (i. 173). The Solymi were the 
original inhabitants of the plain, whom the intrusive Lycians, said 
to be of Cretan origin, drove back into the mountains. The third 
enemy with whom Bellerophon had to contend was the Amazons, 
whom Uschold as usual transmutes, by mythological jugglery, into 
an epithet of the moon-goddess, but the historical germ of whose 
fabulous history has been clearly pointed out by Welcker (Arihang 
zuT Trilogie), and acknowledged by Gerhard (Myth. 865). There 
are a great number of accredited testimonies with regard to certain 
states in which the women, by law of succession and otherwise, 
asserted an allowed superiority. Aristotle makes distinct mention 
of these yvvaticoic/xtTov/wvot {Pol, ii. 9) ; Plutarch testifies the 
same with regard to the Celts, De VirttUe MuL p. 246, Xyl.) Poly- 
bius speaks indubitably with regard to the Locri Epizephyrii 
(xii. 5), and Herodotus of the Issedones (iv. 26). Diodorus men- 
tions some usages of the same kind that prevailed in Egypt (i. 27), 
and Tacitus (Oerm, 45) is not a little scandalized when he has to 
record, with regard to one of the German tribes, the Sitones, that 
Femina dominatur. But these analogies need scarcely be cited 
now, when the explorations of recent African travellers have made 
the panoplied figures of the Dahomey Amazons familiar to every 
taster of the current literature of the hour. 

Had the ancient Spartans, instead of dwelling next door to the 
Athenians, been a people living on the borders of the Black Sea, 
at the roots of Caucasus, the gymnastic exercises practised by their 
women would have ^nished material enough for the growth of a 
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legion of Amazonian fables. The proper country of the Amazons 
lies on the coast of the Black Sea (Str. xi. 503 ; Hamilton, Asia 
Minor, i. 283 ; Ap. Rhod. ii. 979), and if they are mentioned as 
being found in Africa and elsewhere, this is no confirmation of 
Uschold's wild notion that they merely represent the wanderings 
of the moon ; but the name of Amazons, having once gained cur- 
rency, would be transferred in mythological language to all countries 
where, in apparel, warlike dances, or otherwise, the female seemed 
to present herself with some part of that bellicose aspect which 
naturally belongs to the male. 

These remarks, intended generally to vindicate the historical 
reality of the Amazons, though certainly not to advocate the accept- 
ance of all their alleged achievements with a literal faith, as Gillies 
(ch. i.) following Arrian (vii. 13) seems to have done, do not, of 
course, preclude, but rather invite, any special explanation of so 
remarkable a phenomenon proceeding on a historical basis. Of 
these, by far the best is that which is largely set forth in one of 
the best books which we owe to the profound research and compre- 
hensive speculation of the Germans, viz., Duncker's Geschichie dcs 
Alterthvjns (i. p. 232). This writer finds the origin of the Amazons 
in the worship of the war-goddess at Comona in Cappadocia, so 
well described by Strabo, himself a Cappadocian (xii. 535 and 557). 
The servants of this goddess would naturally be of the female sex, 
and of their worship the war- dance, with appropriate costume, would 
be a characteristic element. Accordingly we find that the Amazons, 
when in their progress westward they came to Ephesus, worshipped 
a goddess, whom the Greeks identified with their Artemis (Paus. 
VII. 2. 4), and that the principal part of the worship consisted of a 
Pyrrhic dance, described by Callimachus {Hym. Dian. 237). The 
strange apparition of these warlike priestesses, at various places 
where their religion might be carried, would be germ enough for 
the invention of all those fabulous expeditions, in which Hercules, 
Theseus, and old Priam (iii. 189) took so distinguished a part. 
So much for the great points of this beautiful legend of Bellerophon. 
One or two minor things remain to be noted. Ver. 169 has always 
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attracted attention, as being the only one in Homer where allu- 
sion is made to writing and written correspondence. But there 
cannot be a doubt that the words used are too vague to authorize 
any conclusion with regard to the use of writing in the poet's time ; 
for neither does (njfjia mean ypo/i/xa, nor does ypd<f><i) in such a loose 
connexion necessarily mean writing (vii. 187). In ver. 174, the 
reader will note the frank usage of ancient hospitality, the most 
sacred virtue in the ancient code of morals, whereby entertainment 
is given to the stranger for nine days before his name is asked (so 
in the Gudrun twelve days). Matters are now reversed. We must 
have the name and certification first, and not till then a warm recep- 
tion and an open board. In ver. 200, the latter days of this 
brilliant hero are described with a simple truthfulness to which the 
ambitious melodramatic finale of the legend as afterwards embel- 
lished, forms a striking contrast. The lives of not a few remarkable 
characters, which, after being spent in the excitement of great 
and brilliant achievement, end, by a sort of collapse, in moody 
indifference and lonely melancholy, present a fine parallel (see par- 
ticularly Plutarch's Lysander^ 2). Of course, in the language of 
ancient polytheistic piety, a man who becomes the prey of melan- 
choly, and finds no joy in his existence, is said to be " hated of all 
the goda" The beautiful phrase, ov %v/xov KarcSwv, has been 
imitated by Spenser — 

" He could not rest, hut did his stout heart eat, 
And waste his inward gall with deep dispight.'' 

F. Q. I. c. 2. 

• In V. 201, the " Aleian plain,'' whether it has anything to do 
with the root aA, signifying to toander, or with the a A in *A$rjvr) 
oAca, signifying hot or burning, was well known to the ancients as 
a real Cilician plain (Herod, vi. 95 ; Str. xiv. 676). In ver. 205, 
the death of the hero's daughter by the arrow of the wrathful 
Artemis is to be explained of the sudden death of a young and beau- 
tiful person, which, not being in the usual course of nature, was 
attributed to the wrath of that goddess, to whom all female deaths 
of which no cause was obvious, were wont to be attributed. In 
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the case of a male, the sudden death was attributed to Apollo 
(see XXIV. 758 ; Od, iii. 279 ; xv. 409). Notice further, in this 
beautiful episode, the peculiarly tender tie of hospitality established 
among the fierce old Hellenic warriors (ver. 216), and the custom of 
exchanging garments, familiar to the readers of the Old Testament 
(1 Sam. xviii. 4), and King Arthur (i. c. 81), and Spenser {F, Q, 
I. 9, 19). So also there is an exchange of gifts and good feeling 
in the most chivalrous fashion between Ajax and Hector (vn. 299). 

Ver. 234. — Kronos' son in his wits did Glaucus fine. 

The Greeks had always a shrewd notion of the value of money ; 
and here the minstrel shows his essential genus as a poet of the 
people by expressing sympathy rather with the utilitarian specta- 
tor than with the chivalrous actors in the scene. A modem poet 
would have done quite otherwise. In ver. 236 we observe that 
money value is not yet knowii ; men and women are estimated 
only as being worth so many beeves {Od, i. 43). Every school- 
boy knows that the Latin word pecunia comes from pecus ; and it 
is plain from the series of quotations in Jamieson (i^e), that our 
own word/ec can be traced back to the German word FieA— cattle. 
The wealth of the patriarch Job (i. 3), and of rich Hebrews gene- 
rally (1 Sam. XXV. 2 ; compare Gesen. in nspp), is estimated in the 
same way. As a significant mythological expression of this change 
in the phraseology of value, we may take the god Hermes (xiv. 491), 
who was first an Arcadian god of sheep, and afterwards the pro- 
tector of merchants and the patron of thieves and stockjobbers. 

Ver. 242. — Hence to the palace straight he hied. 

The minute details of the Greek house belong to the Odyssey, 
where they form the most important part of the scenery. For our 
purpoise, it will be sufficient to notice the matter as briefly as the 
incidental allusions in the Iliad demand. Between the Greek dwell- 
ing in days of Athenian refinement, and the same house in the 
age of Homeric simplicity, a marked difference will naturally be 
expected. Of the earliest form of the Greek house, the old Doric 
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temple — an oblong parallelogram — preserved in some respects a 
permanent type. The essential part of the building was the 
fiiyapovy or great hall, corresponding to our dining-room, and hold- 
ing exactly the same relation to the whole structure that the nave 
of a cathedral does to the subordinate parts. This fiiyapov appears 
everywhere in the Odyssey, as, for all social and public purposes, 
substantially the house ; the other parts are for private and special 
uses. No trace, I agree with Hayman, is to be found in either 
poem, of a division of this great public room into two great rooms 
— "a liberty-hall for the men, and a prison for the women," — 
according to the arrangement of later times. A special avSptav 
and yvvaiKtovtris — separate public rooms for men and women — 
would have been inconsistent equally with the simplicity of the 
Homeric life and the manners of the heroic age. Neither do we 
find in Homer any trace of the double avkrj, or open courty both 
within the precincts of the house, which so prominently appear 
in later times. The Greek avXrj of later times was an admirable 
contrivance both for securing good ventilation, and for always pro- 
viding a due supply of shade or sunshine, according to the sea- 
son, which the Bavarian architects, who built great part of modern 
Athens, would have done well to imitate. But of this internal avkrj, 
so distinctly mentioned in Plut. De gen. Soc, 32, and other familiar 
places of the later classics, there is no vestige in Homer. On the 
contrary, his avkri is outside the house proper, and plainly nothing 
more than that quadrangular enclosure in front of the dwelling- 
place which is so natural an appendage to a farm-house. The 
places that mention the cvcpK^s av\rj, or well-fenced court-yard 
in the front of the home, are quite distinct (Odyssey xxii. 449, 
XVIII. 101, XIV. 5, with which the passage in the Iliad, ix. 472-6, 
where Phoenix describes his escape from his father's house, accu- 
rately corresponds). In the tent of Achilles, the avA^ is ct/x^i his 
tent (xxiv. 459), which means in front, and to a certain breadth 
on either side. In the midst of this avkrj there was an altar to 
Zcvs cpiccios, so called from the I/>ko9, fence or wall with which the 
court was surrounded. This sacred site of the family altar was 
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preserved in ancieut times, when the auAi) was transferred into 
the interior, as we see in Plato {Rep. i. 328). In this open court 
old Priam performs his sacrifice to Jove (xxiv. 304) ; and in the 
same manner Nestor describes Peleus as performing the rites of 
family piety in Thessaly (xi. 774). Within the avX-q^ in front of 
the house, or it may have been also all round the auAiJ, were cer- 
tain long galleries, vestibules, corridors, or lobbies, corresponding 
to the 7rp6vao<i in the Greek temples, and the peculiar vestibule 
in Ely and other English cathedrals. These were called al6ov(rai, 
glowing^ or shining^ because, as being in the front of the whole 
building, and opening to the court, they were full of light. The 
modern Greeks use this word for any hall or saloon ; but in Homer 
it is either a place of assembly or sort of public open parlour (xx. 
11), or it is turned into a sleeping-place for strangers who are to 
leave the house with sunrise {Od. in. 399). Hence it is fre- 
quently mentioned on occasion of the departure of guests ; and 
in XXIV. 323, old Priam drives away Ik irpodvpoio Kal aldovarj^ 
cptSovTTov. The epithet of echoing^ or sounding, here and elsewhere 
given to it, naturally arose from the contrast between the quiet of 
the internal part of the house, and the clatter that often prevailed 
here ; for, in all probability, in some of these front corridors were 
places for wains and chariots ; and the cvwTrta ira/zc^vowKra (viir. 
435) were the bright-polished or white- washed walls of the aWovarat^ 
against which the cars were leaned when the horses were un- 
yoked. Opposed to the aWova-a was the /avx^-s 8oaov, or innermost 
chamber, farthest from the door — "/a?* fte?r," as we say in Scotch 
— ^where the master and mistress of the house had their private 
^dXafios or sleeping-chamber (ix. 663, xxiv. 675). In these pas- 
sages the disposition of the parts in the hut of Achilles is evidently 
the same as in the princely palace (Od. in. 402). The other 
^aXa/ioi or chamhers, of which there might be many or few as the 
family required, would naturally find their place, either in the 
wings of the ftcyopov, like the chapels of a cathedral, or perhaps, 
in large establishments, might form a range of building detached 
from the main pile in the avX-q, as seems to be indicated in vcr. 
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248 of this passage. Only two other points seem worth mention- 
ing. There was unquestionably an upper storey sometimes in the 
Homeric house, or, if not a whole storey, at least a chamber or 
chambers in some part of the building to which Ithe ascent was 
made by a stair. This was called wepyov and Sirjpts (Poll. i. 84). 
A similar arrangement was used afterwards sometimes, especially 
in small houses, as appears from a well-known passage in Lysias 
(Caed, Erat p. 92, Steph.) The virtfu^ov in the Iliad (n. 514) and 
Odyssey (n. 858), and in the passage of Lysias, is manifestly a 
woman's chamber. As for the roofs, that they were generally flat 
may be presumed both from the common practice in that part of 
the world, and from special incidental notices {Od, x. 559, Plant. 
Mil. Olor. n. 2. 1); but the comparison of the attitude of the 
wrestlers in xxni. 712 (Poll. r. 82) suggests that the d/x€t)3oi^€s or 
rafters of a house, leaning against one another with an acate angle, 
might naturally form a sloping roof. Of windows (^vptScs) there 
is no mention in Homer. That they were used afterwards is 
certain (Ar. Thesmoph. 797). The materials of this note I owe 
principally to Pollux, Bekker's Char, Excurs. i. 3, and Hayman's 
Odyss. vol. i. App. ?, who confesses his obligations to Rumpfs 
well-known treatises on this subject. 

Ver. 290. — Riches from Sidon brought. 

Of all ancient non-Hellenic peoples, the Phoenicians are that one 
whose existence and activity is most distinctly appreciable both in 
the Hiad and the Odyssey. In this latter poem they figure as 
merchants, swindlers, and kidnappers (xiv. 288, xv. 415; and 
Herod, i. 1). In the Hiad they are mentioned more favourably as 
skilful manufacturers, both in woven tissues, as here, and in articles 
of gold, silver, and copper (xxin. 742). These metals they brought 
home %i their ships from the ends of the earth : copper from 
Cyprus, gold from Thasus, silver from Andalusia, and tin from 
Cornwall (Diod. Sic. v. 35 ; Str. iii. 148 ; Eust. in Dionys. Perieg. 
517). Their woven tissues are specially noted in various places of 
the Old Testament (2 Chroja. ii. 14: Ezek. xxvii.); but whether 
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manufactured by the Sidonians themselves, or imported from the 
East, and merely dyed at Tyre, may be doubted. The most famous 
manufacture of Sidon was glass (Pliny, xxxvi. 26). It is a 
remarkable fact that Sidon only, and not Tyre, is named in Homer, 
as also in the books of Moses (Gen. x. 15, and xlix. 13) ; but the 
conclusion thence drawn that Sidon is the older city of the two, 
though probable, is by no means certain. All we can conclude 
from Homer is that in the parts of the j^gean with which he (or 
his authorities) was acquainted, Sidonian ships were better known, 
and the cunning workmanship of the Sidonians more famous. 
That Tyre was a famous city before the datie usually assigned to 
Homer is quite certain ; and the great Phoenician colonies in Africa 
and Spain always celebrated Tyre, and not Sidon, as their founder 
(Str. XVI. 756). Of the state of Phoenicia generally in the oldest 
Homeric and ante-Homeric times, there is an admirable sketch in 
Dunckcr {Ges. Alt, i. p. 299). 

Vbk. 299. — TheanOj spouse of Antenar. 

On the subject of celibacy among the ancient Greek priests and 
priestesses, see above on v. 9 ; and to the passages there quoted 
add Pans. n. 33. 3, ix. 27. 5; Hesych. Havaiio; Plut. Num. 9; 
Dionys. Arch. u. 61, It is remarkable that the contrast between 
the ancient Greeks and Romans which the Chseronean here draws 
exists still in the modem Christian churches of the respective 
peoples. Roman priests, as all the world knows, practise celibacy ; 
Greek priests marry. Note further that, according to the most 
natural interpretation of the word edrfKav (ver. 300), the priestess 
of Athene in Troy was, like the bishops in the early Christian 
Church, elected by the people, as was also the case at Pallen^ in 
Achaia, though the more honourable families had always a prefer- 
ence (Pans. viL 27. 7). In many places of Greece proper, how- 
ever, the priesthoods were hereditary (Hermann, Eel, AU. 34. 18). 

Vkr. 326. — Not wisely doth anger sway thy breast 
There is something here dertainly that might have been made 
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clearer. What the cause of the x6\o9 was we may guess, but never 
can know. The ancients appended their SiirXrj here, and Chap- 
man indulges, after his fashion, in a sort of paraphrase altogether 
unjustifiable. 

Vbr. 396. — JEetion^s daughter fair. 

Of Andromaghk there is little to tell beyond what is to be found 
in the verses of the Hiad here and in Books xxn. 437 and xxiv. 
723. On the taking of Troy, as most schoolboys have read in 
Virgil {.^ki. in.), she fell into the hands of Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, with whom she went to Epirus, and became the mother of 
three sons. Afterwards she was joined in wedlock to Helenus, her 
first husband's brother. Tradition brought her back again to Troy, 
where she was honoured with a rfpt^ov or shrine (Paus. i. 142). 

Vkk. 420. — Oread nymphs, Jove^s daughters. 

Those who lament the want of the element of the picturesque 
in classical poetry ought to remember that they possess a rich com- 
pensation for it in the mythological figures which peopled earth, 
sea, and sky to every Greek imagination, and which are in fact the 
sentiment of the picturesque elevated into the dignity of a person. 
Of those gods that represent our modem sentimental and descrip- 
tive poetry, the nymphs or maidens, in their various troops of sea 
nymphs, nymphs of the fountain and meadow, nymphs of the moun- 
tain, the forest, and the sparry cave, are the most typical examples. 
Whoever shall carefully consider the passages of the Odyssey in 
which these graceful and delicate conceptions of pious Hellenic 
fiemcy are made to walk before us, can scarcely fail to see that the 
people who habitually cherished such pictures, not as a matter of 
mere aesthetic sentiment, but of genuine practical piety, either pos- 
sessed some fine appreciation of natural scenery, or something per- 
haps higher and better. See particularly Od. vi. 102, xii. 318, 
xni. 102, 356, xvn. 211. The beautiful rural pictures which 
these passages present belong naturally and peculiarly to the 
Odyssey; but the conception of the nymphs was far too deeply 
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seated in the tenderest region of every Greek heart to be absent 
from the Iliad, which, from its preponderant warlike character, 
requires passages of pathos to be interwoven by way of contrast. 
So here; and again in a pathetic description, xxiv. 614. The 
high dignity assigned by the Greek imagination to the nymphs, 
notwithstanding their slight and semi-mortal texture, is evident 
from their presence at the great assembly of the gods in xx. 8. 
On the word vvfi<f>r) the article in L. and S. is full and instructive. 

Veb. 442. — Long-travned Trojan women /air. 

The epithet cXicco-tircxXoi is applied to the Trojan dames again 
(xxii. 105), and forms no doubt a part of that conception of luxury 
and delicacy with which the Greeks viewed the Orientals generally 
as opposed to the hardy European Greeks ; so much so, that when 
the Athenians laid aside the plain old Doric dress, and adopted a 
woSrjfn) x*T(3va, they are universally agreed to have done so from an 
Asiatic infection (Herod, v. 88). Compare below on cXiccxiTwvcs 
XIII. 685. N.B. — It is plain from this passage that ir«rAos means 
a gown or long robe, not a shawl or scarf. 

Vbr. 471. — The father laughed, the mother smiled. 

There can be no doubt that the verb yekdto, as contrasted with 
woycXouo and fM€i8id<t>, properly means to laugh ^ and not to smile. 
There can be as little doubt, however, that there is a vagueness in 
the use of the word which does not belong to our English '^ laugh,'' 
and that even without the diminutive preposition it sometimes 
passes into the sense of smile, as in ver. 484 immediately below. 
There will therefore always be a difficulty in certain cases, whether 
the one or the other version is the proper one. In my trans- 
lation of -^schylus {From. Vinct, ver. 90) I gave reasons which 
still appear satisfactory to me for translating the well-known 
dvripi.6fiov ycXacr/Aa not " many-dimpled smile," but " multitudinous 
laughter." The present passage requires much more delicate hand- 
ling. For not only have we the verb ycXdo), but the compound 
cKycXao), which is an intensive ; and yet one would think a woman 
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in Andromache's situation would not laugh on such an occasion, but 
only smile. Cowper, with great faithfulness, has given " laughed," 
but, as if conscious of the impropriety just stated, he gives a note 
of the scholiast, ^vo-lkov riva koI fierpiov ycXwra. But if the Eng- 
lish translation be wrong, the note of an old scholiast will not mend 
it. P. has "smiled;" V., ^^Idchelndf D., like an etymologist 
rather than a poet, instead of smoothing down the original, has put 
up its bristles more stoutly by the rendering, " laut aufladite.'' 
The good taste and sentiment inherent in every Frenchman made 
Montbel follow Pope, " le pere sour it, ainsi que cette tendre mere," 
where the tendre is a peculiarly French version of wotvul invented 
specially for this passage. Ch. has altogether evaded the difficulty 
by leaving the lady out of the case, and saying very stupidly of the 
father, " laughter affected the great sire^ My translation is an 
attempt to hit the mean between the two extremes, and embrace 
both the meanings of ycXao). That the lusty father should laugh, 
and even laugh loudly, I have no objection ; but that the " tender " 
mother in such a situation should " laugh loud out," or laugh at all 
in our broad sense of the word, is inconceivable. No poet would 
ever make such a blunder. 

Ver. 489. — Their fixed forevxyven doom. 

On the Homeric fiolpar—fate or destiny — I have seen no reason 
to alter or modify the very decided opinion which I expressed on 
this point in my essay on " Homeric Theology," in the Classical 
Museum, vol. vii. p. 437. I shall therefore extract here the whole 
proposition (ix.) relating to this point, with the accompanying 
note : — 

" Of an omnipotent Fortune, or all controlling Fate, as a separate 
independent power, to which gods and men must equally yield, the 
practical theology of Homer knows nothing ; nevertheless there are 
certain dim indications of an irreversible order of things — ^it is not 
said how arising — ^to which even the gods submit. This the later 
theology of the Greeks seems to have magnified into the idea of a 
separate independent divine power called Fatb. 
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^^ The common idea, that the Greek theology represents the gods 
as subject to a superior power called Fate, or the Fates, is derived 
from the tragedians, and from later writers generally, certainly not 
from Homer. In the Homeric poems, Jove and the gods are the 
only prominent and all-controlling actors in the great drama of 
existence. None of Homer's pious heroes, when narrating their 
fortunes, set forth 

' Fortuna Oronipotens et iueluctabile Fatum/ ^ 
as the great authors of their bliss or bane. On the contrary, it is 
certain that fioipa or alo-a is merely the lot or portion dealt out by 
the supreme providence of the gods, and that whatsoever is fi6p<rifiov 
or fated to a man, is so because it is ^co-^^tov, or spoken by the 
divine decree. These words are, in fact, identical (Od, rv. 561 ; 
X. 473). Zeus is especially named as the sender of a man's /xotpa 
{Od. XI. 560), and in the same style occurs Aios atara (77. xvii. 
321 ; IX. 608 ; Od, ix. 52), and %€ov fiolpa (Od, xi. 291). And 
these passages come upon us, not only with their own distinct evi- 
dence, but with the whole weight of the general doctrine of the 
overruling providence of 0€ol and ZcvSy which we find under every 
possible variety of shape in almost every page of the Homeric 
writings. There is no such sentiment in Homer as that in Herodo- 
tus, quoted by Nagelsbach, — Trjv ircTr/xo/icvijv fioipav dSvvard ccrri 
a7rv</>v7C€ii' koI %€t^ (Clio. 91), nor that which .^schylus puts into 
the mouth of Prometheus (v. 616) — 

OCkovv Av iK<f>6yoi ye (i.e. Zeds) t^p ireirptafiiyrjv' 
and though it be quite true that the idea of fioipa^ like that of "Any 
and Krjp is in some places impersonated (i7. xix. 87 ; xx. 128 ; 
Od. vn. 197), I can see no proof that the poet looked upon this 
Afo-a, the spinner of fatal threads, as any more substantial person 
than "Att; ; much less can I see the slightest reason to exalt her 
above those very supreme rulers, of whose functions she is only 
a cloudy and half-developed incarnation. I say half-developed^ 
because there is a great and marked difference in Homer 

» Virgil, JEn. viii. 334. 
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between the full-grown gods, olad with all the dignity of a person, 
and such personages as "An;, Moipa^ and the Harpies, who, like 
the Egyptian frogs mentioned by Diodorus, if gods at all, have 
not yet acquired strength enough to shake themselves free from 
the slime out of which their complete physiognomy has to be 
shaped. 

'^ Altogether, Homer is a poet of too suuny^a complexion to deal 
much in the dark idea of a remorseless Fate ; and if, on a sad occa- 
sion (77. VI. 487), Hector comforts Andromache by saying, that no 
one can take away his life Mp ala-av^ and that no one can escape 
his fu>rpa, this manner of speaking is not Turkish any more than it 
is Calvinistic ; it is only human. Such a thought occurs to all men 
under certain circumstances. That no man can escape death when 
his day is come (//. xn. 326), is what any man may say as well as 
Sarpedon. 

" But though I cannot allow that anything like a regular doctrine 
of Fate superior to Jove is taught by Homer, it is not to be denied 
that there are expressions and situations in his poems from which 
the Hellenic mind, if so inclined, might easily work out such a 
doctrine as the tragedians shaped forth from the idea of Ate. And 
there is nothing more obvious than the necessity of thought which 
led the Greeks to work out this idea of Fate to the stature which 
we find it has attained in that passage of Herodotus, and in the 
tragedians. For to the thoughtful mind, in reference to many things 
that daily happen in this world, the divine power being first postu- 
lated as unbounded, the question will always arise, — if the Divine 
power GOULD have made the world otherwise, why did it not dosof 
This question the Homeric men — if they had no tradition of the 
doctrine of Moses, that the world lies under a curse for the sin of 
the first man, and if they did not believe, as they certainly did not, 
in a Devils-could only answer by saying, fhat things arc what they 
are, and as they are, by some inherent necessity of nature, and that 
not even a god could make them otherwif^e than they are made. 
That some dim idea of this kind may have hovered before Uomer's 
mind is extremely probable, though he certainly has not worked it 
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up into any system which his reader can tangibly lay hold of. 
Homer, as the future proved, had said enough to feed the meta- 
physico-imaginative wit of his countrymen; and had dropt the 
seed out of which a regular personal Moipa or 'Avdyiaj above Jove 
might grow; and if there were theological sects in ancient Greece 
inclined to wrangle about the comparative powers of Motpa and 
Zcvs, as our theologians draw swords about liberty and neces- 
sity, both parties, with that ingenuity of which religious sects are 
seldom void, would readily find in the Homeric bible texts suffi- 
ciently pliable to their several opinions." * 

Since writing the above, I have noted in Pausanias two passages 
plainly showing the dependent and ministerial character of the 
Moi/Kii in reference to Zcvs. In the wall of a portico beside the 
temple of the Accnroiva in Arcadia, that pious old topographer found 
a bas-relief representing the Motpai, with Zevs as Motpaycnys (viii. 
87. 1), evidently the same relation that subsists between the Muses 
and Apollo, with the well-known title Mova-ayirqs. And in nar- 
rating the legends about the black Demeter, the same author in the 
same book (42. 2), tells us that on one occasion " the Fates were 
sent to Demeter by Jupiter, and that she obeyed them," just as 
Iris and Hermes are ministrant messengers of the Thunderer in the 
Hiad and Odyssey. With regard to these notices, it must be borne 
in mind that they both relate to Arcadia, a country where the 
oldest religious notions were longest preserved; and they are to 
be taken generally as expressing the ancient Greek idea of the 

' " Nagelsbach, after reviewing the passages which seem to speak for the inde- 
pendent iunctions of the Motjpa, with a more serious and favourable eye than I 
have been able to do in the text, concludes thus: — ' The will which rules the 
Olympian commonwealth is not so absolute as that every existing might neces- 
sarily retreats before it. For the human mind is formed with an irrepressible 
desire to give a head to the multiform congregation of the gods, to provide a 
principle of unity, which shall hold together the articulated organism of the 
celestial society ; and the product of this desire is the Moipa, a power made 
superior to the gods ; another essay of the human mind to satisfy Us innate 
longing for a monotheistic view of the vniverse^^ p. 127. I cannot see that 
Homer had anything so very definite in view when he talks of the Motpa. It 
appears to me that he never conceived of it distinctly as anything indci>endcnt 
of the will of the gods.' " 
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Moi/oou as contrasted with what it afterwards became in the hands 
of the tragedians and later speculators. Quintus Smjrnseus, though 
a great imitator of Homer, differs &om him in nothing so much as 
in his distinct and unqualified assertion of the superiority of Fate 
or the Fates to Jove (n. 172, xni. 560, xir. 98). 

Ver. 490. — But go thou with quiet heart. 

The Greeks had a very decided notion, — a notion which tht? 
apostle Paul stamped with his apostolic authority (Tit. ii. 5), — ^that 
the proper sphere of women was in the house, and that '^ gadding 
abroad," or interfering in business, war, or politics, was altogether 
out of Iheir orbit. See what Telemachus says to his mother (Od. 
I. 35, 3G). Of the exaggeration, however, to which this sentiment 
was pushed by the later Athenians, we find no trace in Homer ; he 
never couples " children, women, and slaves" in the same category 
of serene hopeless contempt which so often appears in Plato. 
Taking Hellenic culture, however, in its whole sweep, I do not 
think there is a vestige of truth in Gladstone's idea (Address to the 
University of Edinburgh, 1865), that it did anything for putting 
women on that honourable platform which they occupy in this 
island of gentlemen and Christians. 

Ver. 506. — Even as a horse in stall confined. 

This famous simile of the ararbs iTnros, imitated by Virgil (xl 
492), and Tasso (ix. 75), is in xv. 263 applied to Hector, cer- 
tainly with much more propriety ; and if the Homeric poetry is to 
be judged by the same severe rules that regulate the compositions 
of a modem master, it must be acknowledged that the poet cheapens 
the value of his own simile, as applied to Hector, by conferring 
its full dignity upon so inferior a warrior as Paris. Whether the 
peculiar circumstances under which the Homeric poetry was com- 
posed (on which see the Dissertations), do not form a sufficient 
apology for this offence, the judicious reader will consider. The 
iTnr(av of ver. 511 has been rendered " mares" by most English 
translators, following Virgil ; but this seems to me to introduce a 
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disturbing idea ; for liberty, not love, is the key-note of Uie passage ; 
so with N. I content myself with the general term " horses," which 
may include both genders. 

Veb. 513. 
Far-gJeaming in his burnished brass, like the light that lords the day. 

It is evident from xix. 338, that rjkiicnap is an epithet of the 
sun, and the comparison demands that this epithet should signify 
bright. And so strongly did this signification lie in the word that 
Empedocles could use it instead of wvp, for one of his four elements — 

ijXiKTWp re x'^^^ re xal o^patrbs ijSi ^dkoffira.^ 
And the rjXacrpov of the Odyssey (iv. 73), whether we take it for 
amber, or for a metallic mixture of gold and silver well known to 
the ancient artists (Paus. v. 12. 6), means a substance remarkable 
for glance and brightness. That Gladstone (iii. 403) should have 
had the courage, in the face of all this evidence, to assert that 
rjX€KT<ap in this passage, and in thb passage only, should mean 
" a cock," is one of the most remarkable instances that I know of 
how far the devotion to a favourite idea can lead a man away from 
all authority and analogy, and even common sense. 

Veb. 522. — In all a warrior^ s part thou spotless art from hlanie. 

The character of Paris, in the Trojan legends, is modelled after 
a very common type in the military world. A good-looking young 
fellow, with a fair amount of briskness and dash about him — a 
character very often combined with strong amorous propensities, — 
but deficient in lofty ambition, sober calculation, and firmness of 
purpose, is naturally drawn to the military life, and will make a 
good soldier certainly — ^if some Cleopatra does not interpose at the 
wrong moment too potently, — but not a good general The story of 
Paris, his judgment of the golden apple, and his abandonment of 
(Enone, his original innocent love, and his abduction of the fair 
Lacedsembnian, are so much the common property of every culti- 
vated imagination, that they need not be related here. After the 
» Karsten, PhU. Choc. Bel. 327. 
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hJH of Troy, he had the good fortune, according to the common 
tradition, to conquer the conqueror of Hector (xxii. 359), not, 
however, in a hrave and open way, for that would have been poeti- 
cally impossible, but by a stratagem, and by the help of Apollo 
(^Dtct. Cret. nr. 10). The end of his own career, also, was brought 
on not ignobly by a wound from an arrow shot by Philoctetes ; 
this (Enone, though it was in her power, like a fair heathen as she 
was, refused to cure ; her fickle lover died, and was burnt upon a 
pyre on Mount Ida ; on which the unhappy maiden, seized by a fit 
of repentance for her previous harsh conduct, flung herself on the 
pyre, and died amid the flames (Q. Smyrn. x.) Paris is often 
represented on ancient monuments with the Phrygian cap on his 
head, covering rich curly locks, Phrygian trousers on his legs, and 
the apple of Aphrodite in his hand {Museo. Pio. Clem, vol. ii. PI. 
87 ; Overbeck, Oall PL xn. 8). 



BOOK VII. 



Veb. 9. — ArtthoiiSf a stout club-hearing wight. 

That the custom of fighting with clubs was the most ancient in 
the world, is manifest from the consideration that the materials for 
making sharp instruments for piercing and cutting were not every- 
where to be found, and even where they did exist, required skill to 
adapt them for lethal purposes. A* club, therefore, of hard and 
knotted wood, became the natural war instrument of all savage and 
half-civilized tribes, of which fact our Museums everywhere supply 
abundant proof. It is evident also that, even after arms, first of 
copper and then of iron, had been introduced, not a few of the 
i<f>$i,/ioi rjpia€s of the olden times would glory in retaining the use 
of the stout old club, making it more formidable sometimes by iron 
studs (144 infra ; Herod, vii. 63), partly from the conservation of 
old habits inherent in human nature, but even more from the sure 
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witness of vigour and power which that weapon bears to the man 
who successfully wields it. With our modem machinery of gun- 
powder and hollow tubes and iron balls, a weak child may kill a 
strong giant ; and with a sharp-pointed rapier a beardless pupil of 
a military school may, with a little alertness, perform the same 
exploit ; but when the tool is rough and clumsy, the workman can 
only succeed by momentum, and when blow meets blow fairly, the 
strongest arm must win the battle. For this reason, the great 
impersonation of bodily strength among the Greeks, Hercules, 
bore a club, not a sword. So also the stout and insolent pugilists 
of the Propontis, who defied the Argonauts, wielded Kopvvas and 
a-iyvvvovs (Ap. Rh. n. 99), and our own mediaeval giants, whom 
the illustrious Comishman despatches so cleverly, use the same 
weapon. It was natural also that even in historical times some 
traces of this old custom should remain. The Thebans certainly 
seem to have had a body of club -bearers at the time of Epaminondas, 
perhaps in honour of Hercules (Xen. Hell. vii. 520). Koppen, 
who quotes this, notices also that the body-guard of Pisistratus 
was composed of Kopv\rri<f>6poi^ not Sopv<l}6poi (Herod, i. 59). With 
regard to the particular club-bearer here mentioned, the Arcadians 
in the neighbourhood of Mantinea had a tradition of his existence, 
and showed a mound with a Kprjiris of hewn stone as his monu- 
ment (Paus. VIII. 11. 3). 

Ver. 61. — Infonn like vultures. 

Whatever Koppen and Heyne may object, it can never be beneath 
the dignity of the gods to appear in any disguise they please ; for 
in their real shape they seldom or never appear to mortals, and 
the disguise of some animal may often be more convenient and 
more significant than the likeness of a man. It appears quite cer- 
tain also, that if the gods are to assume the shape of any animal, 
they can adopt none more pleasing to the popular imagination, and 
more significant than that of a bird. For there is something in 
the light movements and the fine aerial life of this creature, which 
has always seemed to symbolize some part of heaven to heavy 
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earth-treading mortals ; and accordingly we find in the Romaic 
ballads that nothing is more common than a superhuman message 
coming to men through a bird ; and in one ballad — the well-known 
one of 6 x^^pos '^a* V '^^Pl — ^^^ ^^^ ^^ death appears in the shape 
of a black swallow. 

Kl 6 x^P^^ fyiye tovW o'd yiadpo x^Xtd^t^i. 

Pa$sow, p. 297. 

There is no doubt also, that to the ancients, with whom the vulture 
was a bird peculiarly significant in augury, the representation of 
the gods as appearing in that shape would convey no undigni- 
fied association. For Gladstone's idea (ii. 99) that the power of 
changing themselves into birds, in the case of Minerva and Apollo, 
belongs to "a general supremacy over nature, which the other 
Olympian deities do not share," I cannot find the slightest foun- 
dation. 

Ver. 75. — My godlike force. 

That Hector should call himself the godlike Hector, contrary to 
all our ideas of propriety, is to be explained partly from a certain 
boastfulness which we have already noted as characteristic of the 
ancient heroes (vi. 127), partly from the fact, to which we have 
also alluded elsewhere (ni. 180), that in popular poetry epithets 
are apt to stick so closely to a name that they do not fall off even 
when the healthy taste of the poet might wish to get quit of them. 
When Hector calls himself 8los we have no cause to call him a great 
boaster ; and, in the same way, when Helen styles herself Kwiairis 
we shall not wisely fall into any special raptures with the fair 
Spartan Magdalene. 

Vbr. 86. — Broad-streaming Hellespont. 

To us, who take our ideas of the Hellespont mostly from its 
appearance on a map of Europe, irXa-rvs does appear to be a very 
strange epithet for such a long and narrow strait. But Homer 
never saw a map ; and the epithet applied by him, or rather which 
he found the people applying to this stream, may be explained 
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satisfactorily in one of two ways : either tbe epithet was originally 
imposed by those inhabitants of tbe Troad who dwelt directly on 
the strait, with reference to their own peculiarities, abilities, and 
necessities, as the people at Edinburgh might call the Firth of Forth 
generally broad, though it is narrow opposite Bumtbland, botb as 
compared with itself above and below, and as contrasted with the 
open sea. This is the view of Boucher James in Smith's Dict.^ 
who <iuotes Herodotus (vii. 35), where this strait of the sea is 
actually called a river. But I confess I do not place any value on 
this special quotation, partly because the word irorrafu^ may have 
been put contemptuously into the mouth of Xerxes, partly because 
the ocean itself is often called a river by the ancients. The other 
explanation is similar to that which has proved so satisfactory in 
explaining the tossings of St. Paul on the stormy waves, as they 
are narrated in the Acts of the Apostles (xxviL 27). As in that 
passage all difficulty with regard to the position of the island of 
McAtn; b removed by taking the word 'ASplas in a wider sense 
than our modem word Hadriatic can bear, so here, if we sup- 
pose that the word Hellespont at an early period included also the 
north part of the ^gean, no explanation is required. To this 
view Heyne and Gladstone (iii. 310) incline; and I confess my 
own opinion leans strongly the same way. In xv. 233 it seems 
pretty plain that Hellespont is used generally for the open sea- 
beach of the Troad, not strictly for the Dardanelles. The other 
epithet of the Hellespont in Homer, dydppoos (n. 845 and xil 30), 
of course refers to the strong current which is generally found 
where the sea forces its way through a long narrow passage. 

Vke. 99-100. — Would ye might melt like wcUer. 

I have expanded here a little the short Greek expression, vStap 
Kol yawx y€vot<r^€, May you become earth and tuater, that is to say, 
in our language. May you become dust to dust ; return to that from 
which you came. The Homeric phrase is in literal conformity 
with the doctrine of the old philosophy : " Empedocles prima 
membra singula ex terra quasi pregnate passim edita deinde coisse 
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et effecisse solidi hoininU materiam igni siinvl et umore pemilxlu^n, 
Hcec eatlem opinio etiam in Pamienide Eliemi fuity — Censorinus, 
De die Nat, cap. 4. See Gerhard, Myth. 636. 3 ; Glad. ii. 275. 

Ver. 135. — Girt Pheia round with bristling war, 

Pheia, a town of some importance firom its position on the long 
promontory which juts out on the coast of Elis between the mouths 
of the rivers Peneus and Alpheus. It is mentioned in the Odyssey 
(XV. 297) as a place passed by Telemachus in his voyage home- 
ward from Pylos to Ithaca (Str. viii. 342) ; and plays a part after- 
wards in the naval operations of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
II. 25). The lardanus — apparently a Phoenician name, as we find 
Scandinavian names on the north-west coast of Ross-shire, — ^is 
a small torrent in the vicinity of Pheia, recognised by Strabo. 
About the " Celadon" I can find nothing. Some people read the 
whole line differently, and referred the scene to localities in the 
Lepreatis farther south. On Pheia more specially see Curt. Pel. 
ii. 44, and Leake, Mor, ii. 190. Gladstone has drawn the lardanus 
into his Pelasgic speculations (ii. 171). 

Ver. 167. — Evxjemon^s noble son, Eurypylus. 

The company in which this hero appears in this passage plainly 
points him out as one of the most prominent mighty men of Aga- 
memnon. We had his native place and fatherhood before in the 
catologuo (ii. 734). Afterwards, at the most critical period of the 
strife, during the absence of Achilles, when Hector and Sarpedon 
are about to storm the rampart, he is carried off the field with the 
other principal captains, and is tended kindly by Patroclus (xi. 
809, XV. 390). At the taking of Troy this Thessalian hero stum- 
bled upon the perilous prize of a sacred chest containing an image 
of Dionysus, a peep into which - instantly drove him mad ; but out 
of this evil there sprang a good ; for, wandering in his distraction 
to the oracle of Delphi, he received an answer which led him to 
Patraa, on the opposite Achsean coast, where he was not only 
healed of his personal affliction, but by his presence caused the 
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pious people of that place to cease from a grim habit of sacrificing 
human beings, of which an interesting record is preserved by 
Pausanias (vii. 19). 

Ver. 171. — Shake now the lots. 

There is nothing in this proposal to choose the champion by lot 
which might not have happened in any country and at any time as 
well as in ancient Greece. But the reader should not forget that a 
peculiar sacredness attached to the lot in ancient times, according 
to which absolute chance was supposed to be the medium in some 
sort of a special divine direction. The most ancient Greeks prac- 
tised divination by lots — KkrjpofiavTeia, or '^rf<f>ofiavT€La^-o{ vari- 
ous kinds (schol. Pind. Pyth, iv. 337, and other passages in 
Hermann's Bel. Alt 39. 15, 16); and in the present instance the 
casting of the lot is accompanied by a prayer (ver. 177), which 
plainly shows the sacredness of the act. So Acts i. 24-26 ; and 
in the Old Testament. Prov. xvi. 33. The manner in which the 
lot is here taken possesses a peculiar interest in connexion with 
the famous passage vi. 168, on which we remarked that it contains 
no proof of the art of writing having been commonly used for the 
purposes of communication in the Homeric age ; for as in that pas- 
sage not ypafifiara is used, but only o^/iara, so here the godlike 
heroes do not write their names on the lot, but only put their mark 
on it (€(nj/x'qvavTo)j in all probability because they could not write. 
Certain it is that in the only two places where Homer might natu- 
rally have mentioned writing, he talks of marks or stgnSj and not of 
letters, which warrants a presumption that they were not commonly 
used in his time. 

Ver. 206. — Ajax round him drew his mail. 

It was evidently the plan of Homer, following the indication of 
the ballad materials which he used, to give all the great heroes of 
the Trojan war an opportunity of exhibiting their prowess, each as a 
principal figure in a separate part of his great poem. As Diomede 
was the hero of the fifth, so Ajax is the prominent character in the 
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Beventh. This hero in the Iliad is generally called the Telamonian, 
to distinguish him from the lesser, or Locrian Ajax. He was the 
son of Telamon, and grandson of ^aous, king of ^gina, from which 
Salamis, the native country of Ajax, was colonized (Pans. i. 35. 2). 
Next to Achilles, he is the stoutest warrior of the Achaean host (Od, 
n. 768 and xi. 550). He is emphatically called the "bulwark of 
the Achseans/' and he plants himself like a tower in front of the 
enemy. But the most notable thing about him is his stature. He 
is emphatically fUyas, the big or tallj so that even Agamemnon 
shows no more like the bull among the herds in his presence. 
In later times extraordinary stories were told of the sea having 
washed away the soil from a cave where his bones were laid, 
which, when displayed, were of the most gigantic dimensions, his 
knee-pan being as big as a quoit (Philost. Her. 668 ; Pans. i. 35. 
3). His shield was as famous and as big as himself, and is 
minutely described in this passage (219). The memory of this 
shield tradition consecrated in the name of one of his sons who 
was called Eurysaces, or Broad-shield (Soph. Ajax, 575), to whom 
there was an altar at Athens (Pans. i. 35. 2). In the character 
of the Telamonian, as presented in the Biad, we find no coarse or 
repulsive feature, except that Hector on one occasion (xiii. 834) 
calls him Povyd'Ce — you big lubberly fellow, — ^language which he 
certainly would not have used to Achilles. But the later tradi- 
tions, of which we have a specimen in the well-known play of 
Sophocles, represent him as fierce and violent, and even savage, 
upon occasions, to a remarkable degree. More unforgiving even 
than Achilles, he retains his stately grudge in Hades (Plat. Rep, x. 
620 b), and when addressed by Ulysses stalks off in silent haugh- 
tiness. After his death his memory always remained sacred among 
the Greeks. The Athenians who, in the time of Solon, seized 
on Salamis, called one of their tribes by his name, and the people 
of the island honoured him with a temple, a statue, and sacred 
feasts (Hesychius, Aiavrts and Atovria). To indicate the extra- 
ordinary valour and efficiency of Ajax, the poet has allowed him- 
self to exaggerate a little the effect of his appearance even on 
VOL. IV. 
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Hector, whom he has no reason to suppose less valiant. This 
patriotism is a prominent trait in the Homeric muse ; but modem 
translators and commentators, anxious that the sun of Homer's 
genius should be altogether without spots, have sometimes shown 
an anxiety to explain away the obvious sense of wdramrev in 
ver. 216. But Homer was too good a Greek to be able to keep 
his patriotism within the bounds of propriety in such cases. The 
behaviour of Hector in Book xxii. in presence of Achilles, has 
always appeared to me unworthy and ridiculous; and if so, (he 
fault arose no doubt from the same human weakness in the poet. 
A singer of popular ballads, like a preacher of popular sermons, a 
vrriter of popular leading articles, or a maker of popular political 
speeches, never thinks curiously about justice. Themis is the 
assessor of Jove in Olympus, but she is. not a goddess whose wor- 
ship has ever been largely popular among mankind. 

Veb. 320. — To Ajax the whole unbroken chine. 

This simple method of rewarding military valour is highly ap- 
proved of by Plato {Rep, v. 468 d), and was followed out in Sparta, 
where the kings at supper got a Sifioipiaj or double portion (Xen. 
Pol, Lac, 15). Compare the mess of Benjamin (Gen. xliii. 34). 
The phrase vairoMri StT^vcKcco-crt has been imitated by Virgil (jEn. 
vin. 183). Other passages in Homer alluding to the same custom 
are iv. 345 and vni. 162. 

Vbb. 328. 
Full many of the long-haired Greeks here died in fight. 

The present passage seems to call for a few remarks on the 
funeral rites of the ancients, as they are represented in Homer, 
and as they were practised among the ancients generally. The 
pious care bestowed on the remains of the dead, which universal 
human feeling dictates, was increased in the case of the Greeks 
and Romans by the superstitious idea which they cherished that 
the souls of unburied persons stood at a great disadvantage in refer- 
ence to their position in Hades, whether it was only that the 
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regularly interred dead refused to admit them into their fellowship 
on equal terms (xxin. 72, and Nitzsch, Od. xi. 51-58), or, as the 
well-known legend afterwards had it, that they were condemned to 
wander a hundred years on this side of the Styx, not being received 
by Charon into his boat (Virgil, -^©n. vi. 326). With reference to 
the method of disposing of the dead body, there is in Homer no 
allusion to any custom but burning the dead ; and if we take his 
testimony for the earliest times, along with the express words of 
Lucian (J)e luctu, 21), 6 fikv^EXXriv cicavo-cv 6 ^ Ilepoiys ctfa^cv, we 
shall be apt, with Bottiger, to make the conclusion that burying, 
properly so called (icaTo/ovrT€4v), was a very rare exception to the 
abnost universal practice of cremation amongst the Greeks. But 
the testimony of Homer, however valuable, relates only to that 
section of the variously divided Hellenic people with whom he was 
acquainted, and omits the mention of many very old Greek prac- 
tices, of which the memory is preserved by Pausanias and other 
writers. As to Lucian, his testimony certainly proves that, in his 
day, burning was the general practice among the Greeks ; but as 
many things change in the course of centuries — ^a point which we 
are only too apt to forget in our bird's-eye view of antiquity, — 
such a general assertion can never be allowed to shut our ears to 
adverse testimony from other writers, and about other times. 
Now, it is quite certain that in many parts of Greece, inhumation 
existed as the regular method of disposing of the dead body. Thus, 
with regard to the people of Sicyon, Pausanias says, " That they 
hide the body in the ground, and building over it a basement 
(Kfwprk) of stone, they erect pillars upon that, and write an inscrip- 
tion on the pediment, as is the custom in temples. This inscription 
is very simple, containing nothing but the name of the departed, 
his father's name, and a farewell salutation, x^V^*" ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
practice of interment was not confined to the Sicyonians is mani- 
fest from various testimonies. Cicero, in his Book of the Laws 
(ii. 22-25), while expressing his opinion that inhumation was the 
most ancient practice, not only in Persia, but in Rome, sajs ex- 
pressly, " Et Athbnis jam tile mos a Cecrope, ut aiunt, permansit 
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'nwrtuum terra humandi j " and there are various accounts in Hero- 
dotus, Pausanias, and Plutarch^ of the finding of the dead bodies of 
famous heroes in stone coffins, which clearly prove that inhumation 
was a general and recognised practice among the earliest Greeks 
(Herod, i. 68 ; Plut. Thea. 36). Socrates, in the Phoedo (116 c), when 
asked how his body is to be disposed of, answers, that they may 
bum him or bury him as they please ; and surely this implies that 
both customs were equally familiar to the hearers whom he thus 
addressed (compare Poll, x. 150). It is a remarkable fact that the 
custom of cremation, in the days of Lucian so universal, was, before 
the beginning of the fifth century, so completely abolished, that 
Macrobius {Sat. vn. 7) talks of it as a curious piece of antiquity. 
The custom of inhumation was no doubt brought in by the Chris- 
tians from the Jews (Jahn, Bibh Antiq. 210), though the Jews 
themselves at one period of their history were as decidedly 
addicted to the practice of burning as any Homeric hero of the 
isles of Elisha (Jer. xzziv. 5 ; 2 Chron. xvi. 14). 

The only other point which seems to require notice here b the 
rvfiPos or sepulchral monument mentioned in ver. 336. What- 
ever may be the etymology of this word, and its cognate Latin 
tumulus (Gaelic tdm\ it is plain from the verb x*^> ^^ which 
it is coupled in Homer, that it signifies nothing but a conical 
mound-barrow, or cairn loosely thrown up. When it covered a 
very large number of men slain in battle, this mound would become 
a considerable conical hillock, and was then called a iroXvdv^fov, 
as in the famous one at ChsBronea in Boeotia (Pans. ix. 40. 4), 
on the top of which a lion was put, which we have imitated at 
Waterloo. This primitive form of the sepulchral monument first 
received the character of rudimentary architecture by a Kptfiris or 
basement of regular stonework (Paus. vin. 11. 3), and out of this 
grew first the Egyptian pyramid, the sepulchre of the Pharaohs, 
and then the cylindrical monument, of which the best-known 
example is the tomb of Caecilia Metella, near Rome, imitated, at 
a great distance, by David Hume's monument in the Calton bury- 
ing-ground, Edinburgh. This cylindrical sepulchre afterwards 
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gave rise to the beautiful small circular churches, of which we have 
examples in Cambridge, Northampton, and the Temple Church, 
London ; 

" From each small seeds such mightj flowers expand, 
And all was little once which now is grand.'* 

Ver. 347. — ITien rose Antenor, prudent prince. 

Antenor was the Nestor of the Trojans (Plat. Sympos, 221 d). 
Accordingly he always appears in the Iliad as the advocate of wise 
and moderate measures, as here, where he is willing to restore 
Helen; and in m. 205, where he describes himself as having 
received the Greek chiefs with great politeness, and expresses a 
generous admiration of their appearance and heroic qualities. In 
the extra-Homeric traditions, the wise spirit of moderation and 
conciliation which he exhibits is exaggerated into a traitorous par- 
tiality for the Greeks, insomuch that he and his wife, Theano 
(vi. 298), who, as priestess, had the custody of the Palladium, are 
reported to have betrayed this sacred image, the pledge of national 
existence, into the hands of the Greeks (Suid. iraXAaSiov). On 
the Lesche at Delphi, the house of Antenor in Troy was painted 
with a panther's skin on it, as a sign to the Greeks that they should 
spare the dwelling of a friendly foe (Pans. x. 27. 2). After the 
fall of Troy, the favourite tradition, at least with the Roman writers, 
seems to have been, that this friend of the Greeks, like ^neas 
saved from the ruin of his country, went with the Heneti, a Paph- 
lagonian people (ii. 852) to Thrace, and from thence to the north- 
western coast of the Adriatic (Str. xin. 608 ; Virg. JSn. i. 242). 
But Pindar brings the 'Avravopi&ii with Helen to Cyrene (JPyth. 
V. 109). 

Vee. 353. — tXirofAai €KT€X€€(r$ai, iva /x^ p€^ofi€v (S^c, 

Every one must agree with Faesi, that this verse (ejected by 
Bek.) b both redundant and awkward, for which reason, as a trans- 
lator, I am glad to omit it; but whether Homer may not have 
written it, either as it stands, or with some slight modification of 
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the particles, no man can tell, as the good old minstrel is sometimes 
sufficiently loose in his phraseology, and not at all averse to various 
kinds of tautological expression. 

Vbb. 380. — They take the strengthening food. 

This verse, as Faesi well observes, is neither necessary nor 
complete. It must, therefore, either be ejected, with Bekker, or 
complemented. As a translator, I have thought the latter course 
preferable, and repeated ver. 371 after 380, chiefly to make the 
transition from the night-assembly to lyoi^cv 8^ (ver. 381) less abrupt. 

Ver. 412. — Then high his sceptre reared. 

•* The oath was taken by lifting up the sceptre " (Ar. Pol. in. 
14). Jupiter, as the moral governor of the universe, in his capa- 
city of SpKioSy is the proper god appealed to (in. 276). 

Ver. 436. — They raised a mighty mound. 

With regard to the tcixos or rampart, the question has been 
asked seriously, why it is mentioned here for the first time, as, 
according to all military propriety, it ought to have been built as 
soon as possible after the landing of the fleet, in the first year of 
the war. Mr. Grote takes so much ofience at this impropriety, 
that he mentions it among his other imaginary proofe that books 
n.-vii. are a great interpolation, not belonging to the original poem 
of " the wrath of Achilles." The obvious answer to this is, that 
Homer was not a military strategist, that he was quite careless 
about military exactness in a matter of this kind ; but that as a 
poet he wanted to bring in the greatest variety of effective points 
into his song, and the Tctxos was one of them. For the erection of 
such a purely defensive work, no season could poetically be more 
suitable than the time when the absence of their great offensive arm^ 
Achilles, at once rendered the Trojans more aggressive, and the 
Greeks less able to repel aggression. On this subject Heyne very 
sensibly says, — " Ex Homeri oeconomia Trqjani usque ad hoc tern- 
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pits mtiris tnclusi se tenuerunt ;** and Mure's remarks (i. 461) are 
equally rational. 

Vbr. 443-464. 

Some of the ancient Alexandrians (Schol. Yen.) who, like cer- 
tain modem scholars, had very meddling intellecta, would have it 
that these twenty-two verses (443-464) were interpolated. Why? 
Because the whole story about the rampart and its demolition by 
Neptune is told at the beginning of Book xii., and therefore the 
telling of it in this place is premature and supererogatory. To 
this remark the reply is obvious, that old Homer was as much en- 
titled as a modem barrister to bring forward a strong point in his 
case more than once, the more so that his song originally was not 
composed for continuous recitation, and the persons who heard one 
canto sung, very rarely, if ever, had the opportunity of hearing the 
whole sequence of the tale. The rampart, famous in local tradi- 
tion, must fitly be spoken of, both on occasion of its original erec- 
tion, and when it was overridden by the impetuous valour of Hector 
and Sarpedon. With regard to the fact itself, which Homer has 
twice commemorated, the disappearance of this once famous bar- 
rier, nothing was more natural than that in such near vicinity to 
the sea it should be exposed to the danger of being swept away 
altogether by some rush of waters borne in upon the shore by the 
Thracian blasts, as whole parishes on the east coast of England 
and Scotland have been buried in drifting sands. Of course, when 
this took place, the obvious agent being the sea-god, the cause of 
his anger was instinctively sought and found in some omission of 
the due sacrificial rites by the builders of the rampart. Compare 
an ancient legend in Pans. vin. 22. 6, where the whole country 
about Stymphalus in Arcadia was flooded by the stopping up of a 
gap in one of the subterranean river-passages so common in that 
country ; which flood happened immediately after the perfunctory 
performance of certain sacrifices to Artemis, and the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc logic, so dear to medical men and theologians, was 
immediately called into requisition. 
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Vbb. 467. — And in the roads were Lemnian ships. 

The geographical position of Lemnos rendered it almost indis- 
pensable to the Greeks daring their long siege of Troy ; and we 
shall not be surprised to find it mentioned here as a place from 
which they occasionally drew supplies. In another passage (ix. 
72) Thrace generally is mentioned as furnishing the besiegers with 
wine. The Thracian wine was famous (Athen. i. 31 b), and the 
potations of the Homeric heroes in Lemnos are specially noticed 
(vin. 230). The method of purchasing by barter, described in 
verses 472-6, is worthy of notice in the history of political eco- 
nomy. Copper and iron are here given in exchange for wine, but 
not as money, only as hides, oxen, slaves, or any other marketable 
article. With regard to the slaves in ver. 475, suspicion was 
thrown upon the line by the ancients (Schol. Yen.) on the ground 
that dvBpdiroSov was a post- Homeric word, and is nowhere found in 
the poet except in this one passage. On a point of this kind, the 
ancients might have been better judges than we are ; but it appears 
to me that the very peculiar form of the word, as used in our text, 
should be allowed to plead strongly for its genuineness ; for a late 
interpolator would naturally have written. 

With regard to the famous legend of the Argonautic expedition, to 
which a distant allusion is here made, mythologists of different 
schools of course differ as to its interpretation. I regard it as a 
great historical fact, most significant of the grand old conmiercial 
dynasty of the Minyans, of which the traces are sufficiently obvious 
in the prominence given to Boeotia in the catalogue of the ships. 
But neither this expedition nor its leader Jason enters into the 
action of the Biad, and so both may be quietly dismissed here. 
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BOOK VIII. 

Vkr. 1. — And now the morning saffron-stoled. 

Welcker {g, I, i. 681) remarks with great truth that morning is 
altogether a more distinct and a more important phase of natural 
time in warm countries, such as Greece and Italy, than it is in the 
grey North. With us the day for the most part is not felt to be 
fully itself till the dawn has passed away into the free splendour of 
the mounting sun ; with the southerns the same height of the sun 
is generally the warning to creep into some shaded comer and 
escape the arrows of the god^ whose force is then sensibly more 
keen than kind. Hence the prominence given to 'Hcus, dawn or 
MOBNiNG, in the Greek mythology. In the present passage one 
scarcely sees the person appear out of the early beam which she 
represents ; nevertheless the poet no doubt had the person in his 
mind, and I would have done better to print with an initial capital. 
In Hesiod [Theog, 371) Eos appears as one of the earliest of the 
mundane goddesses, sister to the sun and moon, and sprung from 
Theia and Hypbrion, who both belong to the original elemental 
Titans {Theog, 134). Like the sun, Aurora has her chariot drawn 
by two celestial steeds, Lampxjs and Phaethon, that is, the bright 
and the shining {Od, xxiu. 247). The epithet " golden-throned" 
(Hymn. Ven. 218) she enjoys along with other goddesses ; her com- 
moner epithets, "rosy-fingered" and "saffron-stoled," explain them- 
selves to all men who have an eye for colour in the welkin. As a 
genuine Hellenic goddess, of course Aurora must have her husband 
and lovers. She is represented in Homer as carrying off Orion 
{Od, V. 121) and Tithonus {Hymn. Ven,), with whom she sleeps 
in her chamber by the streams of ocean {Od, xxi. 244) till the 
appointed hour of her uprising (xi. 1). How the glorious Tithonus 
should have had his pedigree assigned as a son of the Trojan king 
Laomedon (xx. 237) is hard to see. Apollodorus (Bibl. ni. 143) 
makes Tithonus the son of Eos. Originally, no doubt, he and 
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Orion and Ccphalus had a poetical significance, which we may 
leave to the fancy of the reader to work out, helped by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller {Oxford Essays^ 1856). Tlie well-known myth 
of the goddess of the Dawn having succeeded by her entreaty in 
gaining immortality for her husband, but forgotten to secure youth 
along with it, is told in the Homeric hymn to Venus as above 
quoted, and has borrowed new graces in modem times from the 
genius of Tennyson. Welcker remarks well that nothing connected 
with Dawn can preserve its freshness, as it is of the very nature of 
the early dew to melt away from the green leaf and leave the hard 
and arid stalk behind. 

Vbr. 2. — Jove called the gods around his throne. 

The celestial polity indicated here and in other passages of the 
niad is in its main outline an imitation of the form of government 
here below most generally known and recognised in the heroic age, 
viz., a monarchy limited by an aristocracy, though in Olympus the 
monarchic element is much stronger than on earth. See above (u. 
51 and 204). The S^fws, of course, or popular element, altogether 
disappears ; for every god naturally belongs to an aristocracy ; and 
as it would be invidious to exclude any Olympian from the counsels 
of Jove, the whole assembly of celestials is called dyopd, and a 
special povX-q or privy council is not necessary in heaven. The 
aristocracy in Olympus is in fact both aristocracy and ^/tos, every 
select Bjjfioi being a ^fios and an aristocracy ; as our ten-pounders 
are a ^fws amongst themselves, but an aristocracy in reference 
to the excluded multitude. Aristotle, in the second chapter of his 
Politics, makes the remark, that ^^ as men have given the gods a 
shape and figure like their own, so they have also made their 
manner of life conformable;" and monarchy having been the origi- 
nal form of all governments, as also that which is most deeply 
rooted in human nature, the celestial polity is everywhere monar- 
chical, Tovs ^€ovs 7ravT€s <l>aarl p<KriX€V€a'6ai, He takes no notice 
of the aristocratic element ; and the tone of the present passage 
seems to indicate that he had very good reasons for the omission ; 
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— for though the father of gods and men calls the assembly of gods 
solemnly together in this passage, it is not to ask their opinion, or to 
hold counsel with them, but, like the king of Prussia, to indicate his 
despotic decree, and to remind them of his absolute power. And it 
b quite certain that in the theological conception of Homer and the 
Homeric age the supreme Zevs is omnipotent, and may carry out his 
purposes over the heads of all the other gods (Hes. Theog. 49 and 
3S6, ami ^Eaoh. rrofn, 6l))* iSudj ;ii( ujnjUt.>it<>iR^il >u|hLiiuri( v In 
the person of the monaToli of the goiis was absolutely necessary ia 
order to give unity and consistency to the plan of providence, and 
prtJvent the affairs of heaven find earth from falling into that state 
of diasoDsion and lawless anarchy which would be the necessury 
consequence of a polytheistic ssystem consistently carried out. If 
uulimited democracy in human societies always tends to ccnfasion 
and overthrow, a democracy in heaven^ which an unqualified poly- 
theism must produce, would result in a cosrnical chaos. It wa* 
necessary therefore to put the king of the godn — that is, the moral 
govomoT of the uui verse — in a position of absolute dictatorship, 
where be would be in no dauj^er of having his plans thwartt^d by the 
dissentient purposes and plots of a host of gods naturaUy opposed 
to one another, and each strong enough to assert his own right, and 
jealous of encroachment on his peculiar domain. Nevertheless we 
must believe that in practice Jove generally showed a kindly and 
prudent regard to the wishes of his Olympian aristocracy ; other- 
wise the dignity of the personages of the celestial polity would have 
been altogether sunk, and their liberty of action in their particular 
sphere nullified. Of this we have a remarkable example in the 
speech of Jove (iv. 30-60), where the sovereign ruler of the world 
confesses that had he been left to his own feelings he never would 
have consented to the destruction of Troy; but he had allowed 
this, he says, only in the way of compromise to please Her^ — 

Kat y^ iyw ^ot iQxa ^kiIjv ddKorrl yt ^vpu^* 

The fiimile of tbc golden chain in ver. 19, though by no means one 
of the moat beautiful in the Iliad, has, from its position at tbc open- 
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ing of one of the great divisioDs of the poem, and from its applica- 
tion to illustrate one of the most notable attributes of Deity, always 
attracted great attention. No simile, in fEict, of any poet has so 
triumphantly travelled through the fine imaginings of a long series 
of philosophers, theologians, and poets, and been at the same time 
80 very much improved in the travel. The fact is, there is some- 
thing extremely simple, and to our conception even childish and 
ludicrous, in this way of illustrating the right of Jupiter to his most 
significant title of Almighty. The simple announcement of the 
*7? ^ (poteniisstmus). Gen. xvii. 1, if it gives nothing to amuse the 
imagination, is certainly much better calculated to excite reverence. 
To Homer, no doubt, who lived in simple times, and had to do 
with a simple, and at the same time not over-serious people, the 
simile was an effective one ; but the thinkers and speculators of a 
more mature age, brought up from their infancy to reverence 
Homer as the Jews reverenced Moses and the Prophets, were led 
by a convenient sort of instinct to interpret a deeper significance 
into the simple thought of the old minstrel, and thus changed a 
picture meant to amuse children into a symbol fit to instruct men. 
The golden chain of Homer was interpreted in every physical and 
metaphysical way that the inventive wit of centuries could ima- 
gine ; Plato (Thecet, 153 o) gave currency to the idea that it 
meant the sun; but his followers in Alexandria, and the pious 
theosophists of the sixteenth century, looked more deeply into the 
matter, and asserted with truth that the <r€«p^ ypwr^ir)^ if it was to 
receive a meaning worthy of the greatest of all epic poets, could 
only signify the living chain of mysterious causes and effects which 
makes up the world ^ deriving its whole support from the divine volt' 
tion, and its whole virtue from the divine energy. Those who are 
curious to see how widely the idea of the aurea catena Eomeri has 
spread itself through the world of books, may consult a learned 
paper on the subject in Notes and Queries^ January 24, 1857, 
which, starting from a notice of a curious work on Hermetic lore 
called the Aurea Catena Hofiieri, mentioned by Goethe in his auto- 
biography, proceeds to give a series of quotations of the manner in 
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which this famous simile has been used and adapted for their pecu- 
liar purposes by various philosophers, theologians, and poets, from 
Plato down to Tennyson. Of these quotations I shall allow myself 
to appropriate three : — 

I. HACBOBinS. 

" Inventetur pressius intuenti a summo Deo usqtie ad ultimam 
rerumfcecem una mtUuts ae vinculis religana et nusquam interrupta 
connexio; et hcec est Hombri aursa Catena, quam pendere de ccelo 
in terrain Deum jussisse commemorate * 

n. LORD BAOON. 

" Out of the contemplation of nature, or ground of human know- 
ledge, to induce any unity or persuasion concerning the points of 
faith, is, in my judgment, not safe. Da Fidei, quce Fidei sunt ; 
' Give unto Faith the things that are Faith's.' For the heathens 
themselves conclude as much in that excellent and divine fable of 
THB GOLBRN CHAIN ; thai men and gods xvere not able to draw Jupiter 
doum to the earth ; hut contrarimse^ Jupiter was able to draw them 
up to HBAVEN. So WO ought uot to attempt to draw down or sub- 
mit the mysteries of God to our reason, but contrariwise to raise 
and advance our reason to the divine truth/'* 

in. TENNTSON. 

** Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by pbatkr 
Than the world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For wbat are men better than sheep and goats 
That nourish a blind life within tbe brain, 
If, knowing Qod, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for Ihemseiyes and those wbo call them friend ? 
For so the whole round eartb is every way 
Bound hy gtrong chains about the feet of God." ' 

That our English translators, who were thoroughly impressed with 
the idea that Homer must always be grand, were completely in- 

* Somn. JScip. i. 14. • Advancement of Learning (Pickering), p. 132. 

* MorU d* Arthur. 
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fected with this ideal metamorphosis of the simple old minstrel's 
childlike simile, is evident at a glance. Pope says strongly, as if 
he were borrowing a couplet firom his own Essay on Man : — 

" Let down our golden everlasting chain, 
WboBe strong embrace holds heaven and earth and main.** 

" Our chain" is evidently a part of the system of the universe; 
and Chapman, by the mere use of the same possessive pronoun, 
showed that he meant, though with no philosophical verbiage, to 
convey the same idea. Cowper, by the definite article the^ not less 
certainly says the same thing. But Homer knew nothing of such 
a chain, any more than he did of the Book of Job or the first chap- 
ter of Genesis ; he only supposes a chain literally to be brought 
into play, for the occasion, as the German faithfully gives it — 

" Ems goidene Kette befestigend oben am Himmel" 

This is only one example, among many, of the chivalrous piety by 
which Homeric commentators and translators have been led to 
make their author say profound and sublime things which in his 
position a man even of the highest genius never could have been 
led to conceive ; an error of sesthetical judgment of which we have 
many examples everywhere in the current interpretation given to 
various passages of the Christian Scriptures. How many ideas have 
been interpreted into the Psalms, for instance, of which David, 
when he sujig them, had no conception, and which are manifestly 
foreign both to the plain meaning of the text and to the whole 
scheme and purpose of the composition ! 

Ver. 47. — Many-fountained Ida, nurse of vnld beasts. 

Mount Ida forms the background of the great military drama 
which the genius of Homer has made world-famous, and so demands 
a word here. In Homer (and with the ancients generally, I ima- 
gine), Ida is a generic name, signifying a range of mountains, like 
the Grampians in Scotland; and in this sense Strabo is to be 
understood when he says that it extends to the promontory of 
LscTUM, in the ^gean, westward, and to Zcleia and the lower 
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region of the Mae^uB to the north-east (xin. 583). This generic 
name the poet qualifies in the present passage by the specification 
Tdpyapov, that is, the part of the range so called, just as in xiv. 
284 he says first "ISriv and then Acicrov. Now, with regard to the 
part of Ida thns specialized, there happily does not reign the 
slightest doubt ; for not only do Hesychius {in voce) and Demetrius 
of Scepsis (Str. 583) expressly say that Gargarus is the cIk/wv or 
highest part of Ida, but we are distinctly told that there was a town 
on the northern coast of the gulf of Adramyttium, between Assos 
and Antandros, bearing the name of Gargarus (Str. 606). This 
name of course it could only have received from its connexion with 
the part of Ida of the same name ; and these indications all point 
with certainty to the modem Kaz dagh overlooking the north-east 
comer of the Adramyttian gulf as the genuine Homeric Gargarus. 
The mountain of Ida, more strictly so called, consists of this its 
loftiest peak (above 5000 feet high), and two other summits, the 
first to the north-east, called the Adjeuldere-dag\ and the other, 
forming the extreme north wing of the chain, caUed the Aghy-dagh, 
these three forming together an almost perfect semicircle (in the 
manner so common also in the Scottish Highlands), of which the 
hollow (or corrie) looks to the north-west, that is, direct to the south 
end of the Dardanelles and the plain of Troy (Tchihatcheff, Asie 
Mineure, i. p. 480). Looking out from these heights, a series of 
summits are seen gradually sinking in all directions towards the 
coast, so as to fall down into a gently undulated country before 
reaching the sea, and in some places, as at Troy and Adrasteia, to 
spread out into wide alluvial plains. Only on the south side, be- 
tween Antandros and Lectum, there is no room for plains of any 
extent ; but the coast, varied by the ridges of Gargarus spreading 
their straggling arms to the sea, is described as remarkably pic- 
turesque. 

Considering the celebrity of Mount Ida as a bearer of classical 
traditions, and its vicinity to Constantinople, it does not seem to 
have been ascended very frequently. That Texier and Tchihatcheff 
were at the top I presume from the minuteness and comprehen- 
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siveness of their descriptions. There is an account of an ascent 
by Dr. Hunt, in March 1801, in Walpole's Travels (i. p. 119), 
but this gentleman was unhappy in having his view blinded by a 
snow-storm. Dr. E. D. Clarke was more fortunate ; and his de- 
scription of the peril of the ascent is almost sufficient to tempt 
some member of the Alpine Club to court a sublime neck-breaking 
in this region. Clarke describes the scenery in ascending the 
Scamander towards Gargarus as "uncommonly fine, and re- 
sembling the country in the neighbourhood of Salerno, where 
Salvator Rosa studied and painted the savage and uncouth features 
of nature in his great and noble style." He then in the ascent 
passes the ruins of some mediaeval oratories and hermitages, with 
rude paintings of the all- holy Virgin staring out firom the old 
stuccoed wall ; and, traversing the belt of forest from which the 
mountain got its name (iSt/, tooodj Herod, and Theoc.), saw the 
marks of the wild boars which inhabit this re^on, and justify the 
Homeric epithet, /ii/rc/m ^pcov ; nay, even leopards, he was as- 
sured, and tigers, still keep alive the classical memories of the ground. 
Onward stiU he mounted, and came into the zone of the summit, 
where all was icy, bleak, and fearful, and where, as usual, he was 
deserted by his guides, who have no conception of the dare-devil 
enterprise and persistency of a scientific John Bull on such an ex- 
pedition. He was soon afterwards gratified, as all great mountain 
climbers are, by finding himself " on the brink of a precipice so 
tremendous, that the slightest slip of the foot would have afforded 
a speedy passage to eternity." However, by cutting holes in the 
ice for his hands and feet, and following the footsteps of tigers, he 
overcame all difficulties, and stood victorious upon the sunmiit; 
and then, what a spectacle ! " It seemed as if all European Tur- 
key, and the whole of Asia Minor, were lying modelled before him 
on a vast surface of glass. The great objects drew his attention 
first; afterwards he examined each particular place with minute 
observation. The eye, roaming to Constantinople, beheld all the 
Sea of Marmora, the mountains of Prusa, with the Asiatic Olympus, 
and all the surrounding territory, comprehending, in one survey, 
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all Propontis and the Hellespont, with the shores of Thrace and 
Chersonesus, all the north of the .^gean, Mount Athos, the islands 
of Imbrus, Samothrace, Lemnos, Tenedos, and all beyond, even to 
Euboea ; the entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna, almost all Mysia, 
and Bithynia, with part of Lydia and Ionia. Looking down upon 
Troas, it appeared spread as a lawn before him. He distinctly 
saw the course of the Scamandcr through the Trojan plain to the 
sea.** And a little below, he makes an observation which, as it 
illustrates a passage in the Iliad (xiv. 283), may also be extracted 
in full : — " There is yet another singular appearance from the sum- 
mit of this mountain, and as this is pointedly alluded to by Homer, 
it seems to offer a strong reason for believing that the poet had 
himself beheld it from the same place. Looking towards Lectum, 
the tops of all the Idsean chain diminish in altitude by a regular 
gradation, so as to resemble a series of steps, leading to Gargarus, 
as to the highest point of the whole. Nothing can therefore more 
forcibly illustrate the powers of Homer as a painter, in the display 
he has given of the country, and the fidelity with which he delineates 
every feature in its geography, than his description of the ascent of 
Juno from Lectum to Gargarus by a series of natural eminences, 
unattainable indeed by mortal tread, but presenting, to the great 
conceptions of poetical fancy, a scale adequate to the power and 
dignity of superior beings." 

Ver. 53. — Each Argive xoight partakes the vicnming meal. 

In Homer three words are used to name the different meals 
taken in the course of the day, from which the ancients perhaps 
rather rashly concluded that, in the Homeric times, the heroes 
actually took three separate meals each day (Athen. i. 11). The 
general impression left on my mind certainly is, that they never 
took more than two meals a day; but, as is well remarked by 
Smith {Dirt. Ant. — Scmtvov), " we should be careful how we argue 
from the unsettled habits of a camp to the regular customs of ordi- 
nary life." The morning meal^ under the name of apia-rov, occurs 
only twice in Homer ; once in Od. xvi. 2, a/** rjot — along with the 
VOL. IV. P 
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daivn — ^which makes its acceptation undoubted ; and again in xxiv. 
124, where a morning meal also is the natural meaning (compare 
V. 4). As little doubt can there be as to the meaning of the word 
80/wros in Homer — the evening meal (xxiv. 2, and xix. 208). But 
the third word, huirvov^ is used more equivocally, so as to have led 
Nitzsch to the opinion (Od. i. 124) that it signifies generally the 
principal meal of the day, whensoever taken ; and no doubt he is 
right in adding, that a soldier going early to battle might take his 
SciTTi/ov earlier than a person whose time was more at his disposal. 
All we can say is, that in the present passage, by ^lirvov^ an early 
meal before commencing the business of the day is evidently in- 
tended ; whereas by the same word in xi. 86 — a passage which 
speaks of a usual habit — ^a mid-day meal {Mittagsessen^ as the 
Germans call dinner) is meant. On this subject generally, and 
the special difficulty attaching to Od. iv. 61, see Brosin, De Coenis 
Homericis (Berlin, 1861, p. 12). 

Vee. 70. — Stiff-outstretching Death, 

The scholar will recognise here the transference into our lan- 
guage of one of the most beautiftd descriptive epithets in Homer, 
of which our English translators, so far as I can see, even the most 
recent, seem, without any good reason, to have fought shy. That 
the traditional gloss of this epithet, /xaKpoKoifitiroSj is untenable on 
philological grounds, seems plain ; nor can there be any doubt as to 
the strictly scientific analogies on which the modern interpretation, 
transferred from Passow by L. and S., is founded. The Germans 
say, " langhinhetterid,'^ V., and " langhinstreckendy^^ D. ; and we, 
whose great dramatist talks of " the sight-outrunning lightning" cer- 
tainly should have no reason to boggle at a compound word of this 
kind. The two lines, 73, 74, were objected to by the ancients, as 
talking of KTJpes in the plural, while only two, one for each party, 
are spoken of in the previous lines. After pejr€ 6' ataifiov -^fiap 
'Axaiwf they certainly appear quite superfluous. Sp. brackets, 
and Bekker ejects them altogether. I follow his example. 
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Vbr. 83. — Deadliest strikes an arrow there. 

On this subject I am favoured with a note from Professor 
Gamgee, of the Albert Veterinary College, London. " Homer 
evidently referred to the part where the spinal cord can be readily 
severed with an arrow, knife, or other instrument, between the first 
cervical vertebra and the occiput. In some parts of Italy, the 
cattle are very detteroiisly destroyed by pithing. A man faces 
the ox, taps it on the nose with a short dirk, and as the nose is 
turned in towards the chest, the space at the upper part of the 
neck is widened, and no difficulty is experienced in severing the 
cord. Any person standing by a horse's head, and striking ' on 
the top of the head where the highest hairs of the mane grow,' if 
he directed his knife in a somewhat slanting direction from before 
back, could scarcely fail to pierce the spinal canal, and induce in- 
stant death. It is not an uncommon thing to protect troop-horses 
with some metallic contrivance (usually a chain with flat links) at 
the upper part of the bridle, which covers the part you name, as it 
would be an easy matter to destroy a horse with a sword thrust on 
this vulnerable part.^' 

Ver. lS6.-—^Flame and sulphurous smoke. 

Objects struck by lightning (xiv. 415) emit a smell, not of sul- 
phur, but of a substance called by chemists ozone. 

Vers. 164-6. 

These three verses were disallowed by some of the ancients for 
various reasons, of which only one deserves notice. The ancient 
grammarians all felt that the use of 8aifi<av in the sense and in the 
manner of the present passage is quite un-Homeric. Mr. Trollopc, 
indeed, in his notes to Homer, says, that " instances of this usage 
will frequently be met with in Homer." But the ancients knew 
better ; and it is certain that Saifuav in the nominative, as an agent, 
though we may translate it fate or ill-fortune, always retained to 
the Greek mind its natural force of " a god ;" while the phrase 
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^^ I will give thee a god/' in this passage, seems to belong to a 
later era — ^the age of tragedians — ^when the active force inherent 
in the idea of SaifjMv was often scarcely felt (see Eurip. Iphtg. 
1136). It is not, however, at all necessary, on account of this 
single doubtful phrase, to throw suspicion on the whole three lines. 
On the contrary, the poetry imperatively requires them, as a climasL 
to the address of Hector. Nothing was more natural than that 
the rhapsodists who recited Homer, while repeating his verses, 
should here and there use individual phrases that had become 
fashionable in their own age; and thus, with regard to a poet 
like Homer, whose verses were in everybody's mouth, it becomes a 
law of criticism that the occurrence of individual phrases demon- 
strably of a later age, can never prove the recent origin of the 
whole passage in which they are found. Homer, for all that we 
know, may have sung tr^rfiov tifyqa-ta, which was the reading of 
Zenodotus. 

Ver. 185, 189. 

The ancients threw a not altogether unmerited suspicion on 
these lines, for several reasons : — (1.) We have four horses, which 
is contrary to the usage of the Homeric heroes; (2.) we have 
the dual number ; and (3.) the names of the horses seem bor- 
rowed from other well-known passages. But all these reasons are 
not strong enough to authorize the summary ejection of line 185, 
which Sp. has not even bracketed. As to the use of four horses, 
the mention of the rerpaopla in Od. xni. 81 seems certainly suffi- 
cient to defend it; and the dual number is natural, from the 
custom of reckoning the four horses in a quadriga by pairs. The 
third reason is invalidated by the consideration that in popular 
poetry favourite names for horses, as for men, are apt to obtain 
currency, and receive a very various application. The objection 
made to ver. 189, 

is more serious. Not only does it seem absurd to give horj^es wine. 
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but after the trporkpoKn in the previous line, the ear naturally 
looks for the t] in immediate sequence, and the intervening line is 
an incumbrance. I have therefore omitted it altogether. Whether 
any nations, ancient or modem, in Afirica or elsewhere, have been 
in use to steep the horses' com in wine, I shall not curiously in- 
quire. Enough that the Greeks knew nothing of such a usage ; 
that the expression of the present passage is exactly such as would 
imply wine mingled in the common way with water, to be dmnk 
by a man, not by a horse ; that interpolation from similar verses 
occurring elsewhere was natural ; and that the whole passage reads 
much better without the line than with it. 

Veb. 222. — Ulysses' black huge hollow ship. 

The word ft€yax^T€i", applied by the poet to the ship of Ulysses, 
is translated by Newman, " hv^e like to some leviathan,'^ which I 
notice as an instance of a tendency very natural to scholars of 
translating according to etymology. Even if the etymology be 
quite certain, this tendency may often lead us wrong ; for words 
are to be interpreted, not according to the meaning which they 
might have originally had, but according to the meaning which 
usage has stamped upon them at the period with which the inter- 
pretation has to do. In the present case there is no certainty or 
even probability that the element ktjtos in the compound word 
conveyed to the Greek ear in Homer's time any notion about a 
whale or other sea-monster. One would willingly indeed translate 
the /A€y(iK^T€a irovrov (Od. iii. 168) by "the deep in mighty 
monsters abounding;" but the striking analogy of the word kvtos, 
applied to the sea in Ps. Ixiv. 8, and the most natural and obvious 
meaning of Krjrioeis applied to LacedaBmon, forbid us to believe that 
this word even in that place means more than the " mighty depths 
of the sea." The fundamental idea of the root icp- or kvt is not 
sizej but hollotimess, as in the familiar Scotch word kyte = venter, of 
which Jamieson ha« noticed the Teutonic, but not the Hellenic 
affinities. From this idea the word came to be used of whales and 
seals, as blown-up hollow bags of animated organism. 
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Vbr. 247. — And sent his eagle, chief est bird. 

The appearance of an eagle, " the most perfect of winged crea- 
tures/' is here, as elsewhere (xin. 821, xxiv. 315), the most cer- 
tain announcement of the favour of Jove, of whom that bird is the 
minister. In such cases it has often, both in the poets, and on 
ancient coins and gems, a serpent, a hare, a fawn, or some other 
victim in its claws. The application that would be made of this is 
obvious. Of so universally recognised an omen, adaptations, of 
course, could not be wanting in Virgil (see JEn, xn. 247). 

Ver. 250. — All-voicing Jove. 

The word o/A</n} in Homer, as distinguished from ocra-a, (l^vriy 
avBrjj and o^, is always used of divine voices or oracles ; and Zcvs 
is in this passage properly called vavofi4>au)s, as the all-wise 
source from which oracular voices, revealing the divine will to men, 
necessarily proceed ; for the ftinctions of Apollo in this field are 
only secondary, and under subjection to the inherent superiority 
of the king of gods and men. It is as identical with Apollo, I 
presume, that the sun in Q. Smym. v. 626 receives the epithet 
wavofA<f>au>s. On the oracular KkrjSoves and o/i</>ae generally, see 
Hermann, Rel Alt. 38. 18. 

Ver. 273. — Whom then did Teucer slay f 

Though the bow was not a weapon of which the Greeks were 
particularly proud, and though they delighted rather to exhibit the 
Trojans and other Orientals as skilled in archery, yet they could 
not afford to do altogether without yv/Av^rcs or light-armed sol- 
diery ; and as the representative of this class, Teucer appears here 
and in xni. 170. Teucer was the illegitimate son of Telamon by 
Hcsione, daughter of Laomedon, king of Troy (Apoll. iii. 12. 6), 
brought up along with Ajax in his father's house ; illegitimacy in 
those days of various concubinage being tolerated by both the lady 
and gentleman of the heroic family in a way of which, in these 
more correct times, we have no conception. Compare the conduct 
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of Theano (v. 70). The after fortunes of this famous bowman, as 
the founder of a new dynasty in Cyprus (Pans. ii. 29. 4 ; Pind. 
Nem, rv. 75), are well known, and specially commemorated by 
Horace in a familiar passage (Carm. i. 7). 

Vbb. Z04t.—^8yme. 

Eustathius and Steph. Byz. make this a city of Thrace ; no doubt 
the same as OUrvfir)^ with a different initial vowel, mentioned in 
Thucydides (nr. 107) as a colony of Thasos. On its presumed 
situation opposite Thasos, on the coast, east of the Strymon, see 
Leake's Northern Greece^ iii. 179. 

Vbb. 349. — Glaring like Gorgon. 

The word yo/>y<fe, which in modem Greek is used generally for 
<i>KV9, swift (compare yopyov icat cvkii^tov, Ar. Flut, 561, schol.), 
where I have observed it in ancient writers generally has associated 
with it the idea of terrihle, /earful^ as applied to the piercing glance 
of a strong eye. (See Lucian, Alex, Pseud. 3 ; Hermot. 1 ; and 
Heliodor. jEthiop. i. 3 ; Joseph. Antiq. vi. 8. 1, of King David's 
eyes.) The effect of yopyorqs in the eye was pretty much the 
same, therefore, as that SeLvorrjs for which the look of Pallas Athen5 
was remarkable (i. 200), only more human, and less terrible. In 
the well-known mythological personage, the Medusa, this penetrat- 
ing power in the eye was represented as so strong that any mortal 
encountering it was immediately turned into stone. As to these 
Gorgons, it is worthy of notice that Homer, as in the case of Mot/m, 
^knows them not in the plural ; he has only one Gorge, whether 
in the Odyssey (xi. 634) or in the Hiad (v. 741) ; the same whom 
Perseus slew — 

" ffere too I slew in my craft Medusa the beautiful horror." 

Hesiod (Theog. 275), as in other matters, so here, shows himself at 
once more modem and more complete. He has three Gorgons^ — 

Z$€iP(b T "EifpviXi) T€ MSovad re \vypbi iradoOffo, 

whom in the shield of Hercules (233) he describes as " girt with 
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snakes," and dressed with various other terrors. What these fear- 
ful maidens exactly were is diifioult to say ; but so much is plain 
that they were impersonations of certain fearful watery powers in 
the far western ocean (see Hesychius, yofyyld€s and yopydStaVj 
and their pedigree from Pontus in ApoU. i. 2) at the ends of the 
earth, where Hesiod places their habitation. Prosaic minds in 
later times identified them with a tribe of warlike women in Africa 
(Diod. Sic. lu. 52 ; Paus. n. 21. 6) ; but there is nothing in the 
strange dim legends connected with them that would entitle ns to 
attribute to them that historical reality which has been success- 
fully vindicated for the Amazons. 

Veb. 366. — Oh J had I knoivn what now I know, etc. 

It is noted by Pausanias (m. 25. 4) that though Homer knows the 
infernal hound, watch of hell-gate, yet he knows not his name, 
KcpjSc/Dos, neither does he mention his triple head, though I have 
taken the liberty of filling up my verse with the familiar epithet. 
Hesiod, as a well-instructed doctor of theology, of course knew 
more {Theog. 310), and gives him both name and parentage, and a 
brazen throat, and fifty heads to boot. The epithet wkdpnjs, 
which I have rendered " hrazen-gated,'^ refers to the " gates of 
Hades," familiar to the ancient poets (ix. 312), and mentioned also 
in a well-known passage of the New Testament. Erebus is one of 
the few familiar Greek words that seem distinctly traceable to a 
Hebrew origin, a^, evening. With regard to Styx, a well-known 
passage in Pausanias (vin. 17, 18) assigns to this hated river of 
hell a distinctly terrestrial locality near Nonacria, in the north of 
Arcadia. But in Homer the Styx, as an infernal river {Od. x, 
514), has and can have no place on the surface of the earth, though 
certain earthly rivers, as that in Thessaly (ii. 755) were imagined 
to have a secret connexion with the infernal fountain. How the 
Arcadian waterfall came to usurp the dread honours of this invis- 
ible stream we do not know ; most probably it arose from the mere 
accidental coincidence of the name, combined with certain horrors 
of the landscape, well described by Curtius (i. 195), and well 
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worked upon by the popular imagination. I have seen not a few 
such places in the Scottish Highlands, which, if Ossian were as 
well known in Britain as Homer was in Greece, might have had a 
fair chance to be quoted as a squirt from Hell-pool, breaking out 
on the upper surfEU^e of the earth. Clark in his Peloponnesus 
(p. 301) has an excellent chapter on the subject. (See also Leake, * 
Mor, iii. 160, and Hajman*s Odyssey^ i. App. d). Some of these 
writers seem to speak as if Homer really had the Arcadian Styx in 
his eye, of which there is not the vestige of a proof. The belief of 
the Arcadians themselves in the identity of the terrestrial and 
subterranean rivers (Herod, vi. 74), or even of the Greeks gene- 
rally, is not worth a rush. In no region is imagination more fertile 
than in creating identities of this kind. A name in Homer with- 
out local identification was as incomplete as a daughter of Israel 
without a husband. 

Ver. 398. — olden-winged Iris. 

Iris, like Ocbamus, Uranus, Boreas, and other Greek gods, bears 
her elemental significance plainly on her face ; for the word Tpi% is 
used literally of the rainbow by Homer himself (xi. 27), though 
the old minstrel, with his completely anthropomorphized theology, 
nowhere expresses the slightest consciousness of the original iden- 
tity of the physical phenomenon, and the divine potency from which 
it springs. That Virgil does this {Mn, iv. 700) is only a proof of 
the very different point of view from which the two poets looked on 
the popular theology. More than four hundred years before Virgil, 
Euripides had accustomed the quick- eyed audience who witnessed 
the Greek tragedy to identify their anthropomorphic gods with the 
physical forms and forces out of which they sprang. The original 
identity of Iris with the rainbow is clearly indicated by her parent- 
age and kinship, in the following lines of Hesiod (Theog. 265) — 

" Tbaumas married Electra, the daughter of deep flowing Ocean, 
Slie swift Iris did bear, and the Harpies with beautiful ringlets, 
Swifter than binis, or the winds that drive the rack in the welkin." 

Here the rainbow has the ocran for her parents, and the u^inds for 
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her Bisters ; which is just what we should expect. The fatherh(K>d 
in the person of Thaumas, or Wonder, a son of Pontus, is a fine 
conceit, which justly excited the admiration of Plato (Thecet. 165). 
It was remarked by the ancients that in the Iliad Iris is the favourite 
messenger of Jove, while in the Odyssey Hermes only appears, a 
difference from which curious critics, both ancient and modem, have 
drawn hasty, and, as it appears to me, unwarrantable conclusions 
with regard to the supposed separate authorship of those books. 

Ver. 478. — lapettis and ancient Kronos. 

The Titans are mentioned four times in the Iliad ; here, and 
under the generic name in xiv. 278, where Herfe swears by them, 
and in which passage also (ver. 274) they are called oi dfiifn 
Kp6voVy as the followers of Kronos their chief; then in xv. 225, 
where they bear the same designation ; and lastly, in v. 898, where 
they are called Ovpavtwves, or the sons of Uranus, a passage in 
which I entirely agree with Welcker (^. I. i. p. 263), a person must 
be altogether blind to the whole analogy of Homer's phraseology 
who does not recognise the ot a/x</>t Kpovov of the other passages. 
In the Homeric Hymns they are mentioned precisely in the same 
way (Apoll. Pyih. 156), and in all these passages, though the 
mention is merely incidental, yet it is plainly such an incidental 
mention as one makes of a familiar and universally current matter ; 
and Welcker (?. c.) is unquestionably right in concluding that in 
Homer's day the legend of the Titans existed as a complete and 
well-rounded old sacred legend, though of course we do not possess 
it painted out in its full proportions till we come to Hesiod. The 
assertion of Pausanias (vin. 37. 3), that Homer was the first to 
introduce the Titans into poetry, has therefore no more weight 
than the well-known assertion of Herodotus, that the poet was the 
first to teach the Greeks the names of their gods. Homer in all 
mythological matters plainly invented nothing ; he only gave 
greater importance to what he adopted, as the Queen docs to a man 
of note when she dubs him a knight. As to Hesiod, he was a 
regular doctor of divinity, and no doubt, in an age when there was 
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no Bible, and no symbolical books to bind him, might have drawn, 
in certain accessory matters, to a considerable extent on his own 
fancy. The account which he gives of the Titans agrees well with 
the explanation of their significance which b given by Preller and 
Welcker, and which the whole analogy of comparative mythology 
indicates to be the true one. The names of the twelve Titans — 
offspring of Heaven and Earth (Milton, P. L, i. 508) — given by 
the old theologer (Theog, 184), so far as their etymology can be de- 
pended on, plainly show that they were elemental powers of nature 
and primary forces of the intellectual and moral world. Hyperion 
(I retain Shakspeare's quantity of the penult), one of them, is known 
in Homer (ver. 480) only as an epithet of the Sun ; Thxmis is Law, 
and Mnemosyne is Memory. We have therefore here, under a 
poetical vesture, a system of speculative theology, which deduces 
all the gods from the primary forces of the physical and spiritual 
world, and sees in the great changes that are constantly going on 
within and without us, a grand system of ^^progression by anta- 
gonism,** What the actual historical fact is that might have imder- 
lain this scheme of reflective theology may seem more doubtful ; 
but Welcker's notion that in the grand struggle between the 
Titans and the other gods of the same pedigree, which ended in 
the sovereignty of Jove, we see a great change in the form of the 
popular fftith, from its elemental germ to its full anthropomorphic 
flower, delineated in the form of a battle and victory, seems quite 
reasonable. That such a change did take place on the Hellenic 
mind at some period of their early history is quite certain, just as 
we can trace a similar change in the religious views of the Hindus 
by contrasting the earliest Yedas with the Puranas ; and if the 
change did take place, there was in those times no more obvious 
way of representing it than under the aspect of a " war in heaven." 
So much for the general significance of this famous legend. A 
single word now on those two Titans who are specially named in 
this passage (43), Iapetus and Kronos. Of the former we have 
only to say that his importance is altogether owing to the celebrity 
of his four sons. Atlas, Mencetius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 
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who are universally looked on by mythologists as the earliest 
representatives of the human race in their relation to the gods ; 
but, as not one of them is mentioned in the Hiad, they may pass 
without comment in this place. As to Kronos, the ancients were 
generally of opinion (Dionys. Hal. i. 38 ; SchoL A poll. Khod. i. 
1098 ; Lydus, De Mem. iniU, Plut. QuoesL Rom, p. 266, Xyl.) 
that his true significance lay in the most obvious etymology of his 
name, Xpovos, time, of which K/wvos is only an Ionic variation 
(Buttmann, MyihoL ii. p. 33); and though the love of innovation, so 
characteristic of German scholars, has led to the proposal of other 
and less obvious etymologies, it is satisfactory to find that Welcker 
in his last great work has been content simply to assert the old one. 
That Kp6vo% is merely a theological conception, and means Tims, 
as one of the grand necessary conditions of all possible existence of 
which man can have any notion, seems evident from these four 
considerations — (1.) In a theological genealogy, such as that of 
Hesiod, where almost every other power and function, whether of 
nature or of mind, is represented, an impersonation of time was to 
be looked for, just as naturally as the sun and the moon are to be 
looked for in a system of purely elemental worship. (2.) This 
presumption is satisfied by the appearance of Time, both in Phere- 
cydes and the Hesiodic genealogy, among the very earliest gods 
as the son of Heaven and Earth, and the father of that Jove 
who was destined to sit permanently on the throne of the firmly 
established world. ^ (3.) The attributes and actions of Kronos — 
as, for instance, the well-known legend of his devouring his own 
children — ^find their natural explanation in the theory that he 
represents Time. (4.) That Kronos was originally a theologico- 
metaphysical idea, rather than a god actually believed in, appears 
certain from the extreme rareness of his worship, even in later 
times, when he had become clothed with a recognised personality. 
He appears, indeed, to have asserted himself as a celestial person, 
scarcely otherwise than as an adjunct of Jove, in virtue of his 

' Zeus iikv Kal "xpbvoi €h d.€l koX x^^ V*' i^^og, Laert. i. 11, with Welcker's 
Note in g. I. \ p. 143. 
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fatherhood (Paus. i. 18. 7, vi. 20. 1) ; and this is just what we 
should have expected on the supposition that he had no real his- 
toric root in the faith of the Hellenic race, but was only an idea, 
by the habit of those eariy times necessarily conceived as a person. 
One of the most remarkable legends with regard to Kronos is 
that which makes him the terrestrial god, or celestial king of the 
famous golden age, when the gods dwelt upon earth on a familiar 
footing with men (Paus. vm. 2. 2), and everybody enjoyed every- 
thing without any trouble about anything. But this conception, 
however familiar to Hesiod {Op. 169, with Buttmann, Myth, ii. 
p. 63) and Pindar {OL n. 138), is one of which Homer knows 
nothing. With him Kronos shares the fate of the other Titans, 
who are all forced to yield to the controlling omnipotence of the 
supreme Jove. At the same time, nothing, as Buttmann has shown 
(p. 36), was more natural than this new shoot from the old stock. 
For Time means, of course, pre-eminently the old Time ; and the 
old time in the traditions of all nations, as in the memory of most 
individuals, is the golden time ; and so the crafty old Titan was 
metamorphosed into the lord of a far-distant realm of all imagin- 
able blessedness. This conception, along with the obvious parallel 
of the Attic feast of KpSvia (Hesych. in voce), with the Roman 
Saturnalia, led to the identification of the Latin Saturn with the 
Hellenic Kronos ; but as identifications of this kind were every- 
where eagerly sought for by all polytheistic nations, and found 
without any curious criticism, we shall always look upon them with 
a wise suspicion. And as the Hellenizing Romans found their 
Saturn readily enough in the Greek K/aovos, so the Greeks were 
not backward to find their old Pelasgic impersonation of Time 
devouring his own children in the Phoenician Moloch, to whom 
human sacrifices were offered, and whose worship was well known 
all over the Mediterranean (Str. in. 169). But whatever may 
have been the connexion between Phoenician and Pelasgic theo- 
gonies in ages beyond the boundary of historical cognition, it is 
certain that, as the evidence now stands, there is no better proof 
of the Phoenician origin of Kronos, than there is of the Egyptian 
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origin of lo, or, as the Greeks preferred to view it, the Hellenic 
origin of Isis. So much for the Titans. 

Veb. 480^ — Divorced from clear Syp&riorCs light. 

Hyperion, in Hesiod (Theog. 133), is one of the great original 
elemental powers or functions — ^in fact, the Titans, — the fiither of 
the Sun, and the Moon, and the Morning. But in Homer this word 
is often only An epithet of the sun^ as here, or put nakedly fbr the 
sun, as in Od. i. 24. The only safe etymology for the word is to 
connect it with virtp, above, as the quantity of the penult renders 
the poetical version, "he that walketh aloft," very suspicious. 
The strange confusion of vn^pmv and vweptovtSiys in Od. xn. 133 
and 176 involves questions about which decision is not at all easy 
(see Ameis on Od. i. 8). 

Veb. 527. — These hounds whom baleful fiends sent here. 

It is very seldom that I venture to use the words "fiend," 
" demon," with their modern Gothic and Christian associations, in 
translating Greek ; but for the K)/p€s, in such a compound as 
Krfp€a'a'uf>oprJTovSj I think the expression may be allowed. As to 
the next line, which most editions include within brackets, what- 
ever authority it may have in strictly textual appreciation, it is 
certainly, as Sp. says, " otiosus et molesttts,** and, by a translator 
at least, may be held pro nan scrtpto, 

Vbr. 548-562. —From €p8ov to Uptdfioio. 

These five lines, all except the second, do not occur in the text 
of Homer, but were first inserted by Barnes from Plato (Alcibiad, 
II. 149 d). They describe a sacrifice ; but in the present passage 
I certainly agree with Heyne that a solemn sacrifice is altogether 
out of place. " Vesperi a pugna recedunt ; qaoe tamen potest hoc 
tempore et in exercitu e pugna fesso, esse hecatombarum aut omnino 
sacrifidi extra f^^ I therefore think it best, foDowing the bold 
tactics of Bekker, to eject them altogether from the text, and re- 
turn to the simplicity of the old editions. 
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Ver. 555-559. — As when the stars in the cloudless sky, etc. 

I am afraid my three lines will appear very tame and meagre 
when set against the gorgeous mass of rich sonorous description — 
twelve lines — ^into which Pope has expanded the five lines of the 
original. But I am convinced that Zenodotus, Aristarchus, and 
the ancient critics in the Venetian Scholia a, were right in marking 
the two lines 557-558 as wrongly transferred from xvi. 299. For 
the Ik t* €^v€v and the vTreppdyrj plainly imply a sudden bursting 
out, as the ancient critics observed, which agrees admirably with 
the context of xvi. 299, but is utterly incongruous here, where a 
beautiful, bright, clear, permanent quietude gives a tone to the 
picture. In fact, the Ik t I<^v€v and the vircppdyrj in xvi. 299 are 
sesthetically dependent on the Kivqa^ irvKtvYiv v€<f>€krjv of ver. 298, 
and have no sufficient motive in the injv€fios aiOi^p of this passage ; 
not to mention the clumsy sort of tautology which the double men- 
tion of the aWi]p introduces. On the whole, therefore, I subscribe 
to Heyne's dictum most heartily : " Nee certius quicquam esse potest 
fjuam has versus hie esse insititios,'^ and am not in the least moved 
by the art with which Tennyson and other skilful artists in 
verse may have so softened the offence as to make it even appear 
a beauty. On this much-bespoken passage generally, see Disser- 
tations, p. 433 ; Wilson's Essays, iv. p. 114 ; Gladstone, iii. 421 ; 
Cope, in Cambridge Essays, 1856 ; Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 118. 
The Greeks were no view-hunters or landscape-painters ; but 
they lived much in the open air, and looked on the great pictures 
of nature, as the divine scenery of the sacred drama of human life, 
with a cheerfrd, healthy delight. 



BOOK IX. 

Ver. 14. — A dark-watered fountain. 

We have a notable example here of the utter want of special 
propriety with which Homer uses his epithets. Water when fall- 
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ing down a rock is never dark, but white. The epithet applies to 
the aspect of the water generally, not to its appearance in the act of 
falling. Wilson (Essays, p. 130) does not appear to me properly 
to appreciate this; nor has the darkness of the water anything 
whatever to do with the gloom of Agamemnon's mind. Water is 
always fiekas or io€i&rjs (Hes. Theog. 3), and Svo<f>€p6v is the same 
quality repeated according to a tautology of which Homer and all 
popular minstrels are particularly fond. 

Ver. 34. — A harhSd word of sharp reproach thou onc^ 
didst cast on me. 

Agamemnon had said nothing of the kind just now; but the 
allusion is plainly to the reproach thrown out by the king in iv. 
370, which the Tydidan at that time bore with the meekness of a 
Quaker — 

but having now found a more convenient season, is determined to 
fling back the charge upon the accuser. Is not this good memory 
of Diomede a strong proof that the two Books, rv. and ix., were 
written by the same poet ? 

Vbr. 70. — Spread thou a banquet for the chiefs. 

I have often heard it remarked that at Presbytery dinners a 
tumbler of toddy often washes down a good deal of gall that had 
been copiously effused into the system under the excitement of the 
previous debate ; and of this beneficent effect of generous liquor, 
taken sociably, the wise old Pylian knight seems, from the present 
passage, to have been fully aware. That the ancient Germans, 
and their Aryan cousins, the Persians, had the custom of discuss- 
ing the most important matters, in the first place, over their cups, 
is well known (Tacit. De Mor. Germ. 22 ; Herod, i. 133) ; and 
Plutarch, in his symposiacal problems, has treated this important 
matter with becoming learning and seriousness. My own opinion 
decidedly is that, as human nature is at present constituted, 
for healing hasty breaches of the peace, arising, whether out of 
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the small occasions of social life, or the large necessities of political 
and ecclesiastical party, there is no remedy at once so obvions and 
so effectual as a glass of good wine. 

Ver. 122. — Seven tripods that ne^er knew the fire^ 

dirvpov^ rpiiroSas — not merely that they had never been touched by 
the fire, but possibly also that a certain class of tripods actually 
were only ornamental, at least meant only to be hung up as votive 
offerings in the temples (so the Schol. Yen. a, d). And Athen- 
seus (ii. 37 j further tells us that anciently there were two kinds of 
tripods, of which the one was a common caldron or kettle placed 
on the fire (ifiwvpiPi/jrris), and the other only a Kparrjp or bowl for 
mingling the wine with water. The word rpiiroxsj indeed, had 
various significations; sometimes it was applied to a small table 
with three legs (vid. Xen. Ariah. vn. 3. 21, and Smith's Diet, Ant,, 
Mensa) ; sometimes to a bronze altar for sacrificing, shaped in the 
same way (see the sacrifice from the arch of Constantino in Smith's 
Diet, Ant,, Signa Militaria), On the whole subject, see the same 
authority. Tripod. In ver. 123 it is impossible to say whether 
XfjSiys means a water-hason or a kettle. 

Ver. 129. 

Seven Lesbian maids, above all tribes of fairest tvomen fair. 

The island of Lesbos, lying as it did in the Adramyttian Gulf, 
right before the south coast of the Troad, naturally belonged to 
Priam, and is mentioned as part of his kingdom (xxrv. 544). It 
is spoken of in the Odyssey (iv. 342) as a place of importance. 
Its early celebrity as the centre of the musical and lyrical culture 
of the ^olians is sufficiently indicated by the names of Sappho and 
AlcsBus, Arion and Terpander (Str. xni. 617). The beauty of its 
women, praised in this passage by Homer, seems to have continued 
in after ages ; for they are reported to have entered into regular 
public competitions of female beauty with their neighbours of Tene- 
dos, as we have flower-shows and cattle-shows (Athen. xiii. 610 a). 
That this excessive admiration of bodily beauty did not always keep 

VOU IV. g 
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itself within the bounds which a-iixf^poa-vvri demanded, the pro- 
verbial use of the verb Xco-jStfciv shows plainly enough. See Plehn, 
Lesbtacaj p. 120. 

Vee. 146. — For these no dotver he shall pay. 

In ancient times, when the world was not overpeopled, children 
in general were a fortune to their parents ; and daughters, specially 
if beautiful, were worth their weight in gold. We may almost say 
literally that in those days fair women were bought by their hus- 
bands (see XI. 243; Od. ii. 53 and vm. 318). The Old Testa- 
ment examples of this practice are well known (Gen. xxxiv. 12 ; 
1 Sam. xviii. 25). In Hebrew, the verb Tl? signifies to buy, and 
the corresponding substantive, mohar, the price or dowry paid for a 
wife (see Gesenius). The modem Albanians have the same cus- 
tom (see Hahn). 

Vbr. 149. — Seven fair-sited forts III add. 

The seven cities here named all lie either on the south-west 
coast of Laconia, bordering on Messenia, or the south-east coast of 
Messenia, bordering on Sparta ; but with what propriety they can 
be said all to be situated viarai Uvkov "qfiadocvTos, the worshippers 
of the Homeric letter will require all their subtlety to explain 
(see Clark, Pel, p. 205). Cardamylb is at once recognised in its 
modern popular form, ^KapSa/iovXaj with the broad Doric vowel, 
and the accent on the penult, faithfully preserved through the 
stormy roll of long centuries by the stout-hearted old Maniotes (L. 
Mor, I, 331). It is described by Strabo as situated on a strong 
rock (viii. 360), which Curtius (ii. -285) describes as 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The bay at Cardamyle forms the natu- 
ral landing-place for those who wish to proceed from this coast in a 
direct line over the highest peak {St. Elias) of Taygetus to Sparta. 
The next town, Enopb, follows in the coast route of Pausanias, 
north of Cardamyle, and was supposed to be the Oerenia from 
which Nestor derived his well-known Homeric designation. It was 
also famous for the tomb and temple of the phjrsician Machaon (Paus. 
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ni. 26. 3). Curtius finds it in the old Prankish castle of Zannata, 
north of Cape Cephdli. These two towns are described by Pausanias 
at the end of his Spartan tour. He next passes north into Messenia, 
and first in order on the same coast he gives Abia as identical with 
the Homeric HiRk, and which Leake and Curtius agree in recognis- 
ing decidedly as the modem Mandinia. The next step brings us to 
the well-known Phera of the Odyssey, concerning which see above 
on V. 643. The next name, Antheia, is referred by the ancients 
generally to Thdria, an inland town of some consequence about ten 
miles up the valley of the Pamisus, north of Pherae (Pans. iv. 31. 2 ; 
Str. vm. 315; Curt. ii. 162). The "beautiful ^peia" in the 
next line is identified by Pausanias with Corone (rv. 34. 2), on the 
western coast of the gulf right opposite Asia, and famous as one of 
the towns which Epaminondas, after his himiiliation of the Spartans, 
planted with native Messenians brought back from the northern 
land, where they had long been strangers, to their original haunts. 
It is now the seat of a colony of Maniotes. The last town in the 
list, Pbdasus, south of Navarino, and opposite the island of Sapienza, 
has never been lost to history, but under the names of Methane and 
Modon appears frequently on the scene, from the time of the Mes- 
senian wars to the days of Roman dominion and of Venetian and 
Turkish rivalry (Pans. iv. 35; Curt. ii. 169). Its Homeric cele- 
brity for wine appears also in the name, Olnouscp (from oTvcyi), 
which the adjacent islands bear. On all these seven towns, Glad- 
stone (iii. 23) remarks that there is " a nexus of ideas attached to 
them that excites suspicion." The nexus is that they do not appear 
in the catalogue. Of this various explanations may be imagined ; 
but the most obvious remark to make on the matter is that, consi- 
dering the character of the floating popular materials which Homer 
used, it is a great marvel that suspicious passages of this kind are 
not more common. 

Ver. 171. — From words of ugly omen abstaiv, 

€v<f3V)firj(rai — the well-known favete Unguis of the Romans — i.e.^ 
speak loords of good omen, or refrain from words of bad omen, 
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which was best done by maintainiDg a reverential silence. The 

solemn embassy to Achilles is duly commenced by a religious 

libation. 

Vkb. 186. 

Where with the clear-toned lyre he did delight his sotd, 
Mr. Alison, in his elegant hunt after Associations (ch. i.), re- 
marks on this passage : — " It was impossible for the poet to have 
imagined any other occupation so weU fitted to the mighty mind of 
Achilles, or so effectual in interesting the reader in the fate of 
him whom Dr. Beattie calls with truth the most terrific human 
personage that poetical imagination has feigned." This may be all 
very true ; but the real fact is that the poet's imagination has less 
to do with the matter than the actual life of the Greeks, of which 
the poet's song was only an echo. There are several points here 
worthy of attention : —First, the characteristic prominence given to 
music as a necessary branch of education in an accomplished Greek 
gentleman of the heroic age ; in which respect, indeed, the heroic 
age was only the early germ of the whole growth, flower, and fruit- 
age of the rich Hellenic mind. There never was a people whose 
whole life was so essentially pervaded and moulded by the divine 
power of music as were the ancient Greeks. The extended appli- 
cation made in their daily language of words derived from /acXo? 
and pvOfjL6s has often struck me as the most remarkable proof of 
this. There is no more true index to the character of a man or a 
people than their favourite similes. The oldest traditions of the 
Greek all point to music as the grand instrument of moral and 
intellectual culture. Hercules is represented as awkward at the 
use of the plectrum merely because the tone of popular legend, 
which loves exaggeration and contrast, wished to exhibit him as 
a mere miracle of muscular strength (^lian, V, H, in. 82). In 
historical times skill in music was always recognised as one of the 
characteristic points of Greek nationality (Nepos, Proem,) Aris- 
tophanes, in his well-known eulogy of the stout men of Marathon, 
mentions skill in the lyre as one of their grand qualifications ; and 
Plato, though he had a quarrel with many things essentially Hel- 
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lenic, had not the most remote notion of extirpating, but wished 
only to regukte and control that divine art, of which he says {Bep. 
III. 401 b) : art ftoAiora cis to cktos t^9 i^Xl^ KaraSvrrai koI 
ipp<ofi€veaTara airrerai avr^s. But notwithstanding this wise sen- 
tence of the loftiest of ancient thinkers, and the concurrent witness 
of all the greatest thinkers, down to Gioberti (Del BuonOy ii.) it is 
sad to see how we English and Scotch have degenerated in this 
matter, not only from the wisdom of the ancient Greeks, but from 
the wisdom of our own forefathers. Nothing, in fact, is more char- 
acteristic of the highest British schools and colleges than the 
general absence of anything like musical culture. In this respect 
the ragged schools are much more natural and healthy than most 
seminaries of instruction for the upper classes. The second point 
to be noted here is the theme which occupies the hero while he 
sings to his lyre. It is the icXca dvSpioVj the praises of famous 
heroes. So Hesiod also has it^ — 

doidbt 
yLovffdwp J^epdvuw xXeca irporipwp dp$p(inru¥ 
(flurfyrQ^ fjLdKopdt T€ ^€o^Sf dt 'OXv/niror poverty — 

a passage which, translated into our language, means that the ori- 
ginal stock of all poetry is historical ballads and hymns to the gods, 
as Plato also testifies, who was willing to retain only these two 
species of poetry within the sacred bounds of his ideal republic (z. 
607 a). The third observation is a simple one, and relates to the 
instrument to which Achilles sang. The word Xvpa, so familiar to 
Pindar and the later poets, does not occur in Homer, but only 
<l>6pfiiy^ or KiOapis (our modern guitar. Germ, zither), which are 
manifestly the same instrument (Od. 1. 158-5). This was the great 
national instrument of the Greeks as contradistinguished from the 
Phrygian flute (which, however, was also peculiarly Doric), and 
was the instrument of cheerful song, remote equally from mournfril 
wail and passionate excitement. Its invention was attributed to 
Hermes, the patron god of the pastoral Arcadians ; and the god who 
held supreme mastery over its soothing tones was Apollo. The 
> Hes. Theog. 100. 
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Athenians represent their favourite hero Alcibiades as refusing to 
play the Boeotian flute, on account of the unbecoming manner in 
which it caused the player to puflf out his cheeks. " And of this," 
he said, " our gods give us a lesson, for Pallas flung away the flute, 
and Apollo flayed the flute-player" (Plut. Alcib, 2). 

Ver. 203. — Mingle stnall uxiter with the wute. 

The ancient Greeks always mixed their wine with water, and 
the bowl in which the mixture was made was called KpaTrjp 
(K€pdvirvfiL), The orthodox proportions of the mixture were two of 
water to one of wine, as the genuine Anacreon sings — 

KeXiprjp 6K(as dfiuaruf 
Tpoxiuj, rd /xip 5^ic' ^x^<** 
£55aTO$, rd iriPTc 5' oXvov 
KvdOovi, U3S dyvppiarl 
dvA 5?; Pre ^(uraapiieia. 

To this custom the modern Greek, often a faithful interpreter of 
ancient customs, bears testimony in the word Kpa<rC, which has 
taken the place of olvos in popular usage. The custom of drink- 
ing strong wine without water seems to belong to the cold climates 
of the north. Hence the Spartans attributed the madness of their 
king, Cleomenes, to his having learned ftu/wrc/aov 7riv€iv from the 
Scythians, which practice was therefore called iTna-KvOL^^iv (Herod. 
VI. 84). That Achilles should seem to have given any counte- 
nance to a barbarian practice scandalized many of the ancients 
not a little ; " hicredihile est^'^ says Heyne, " quot modis hoc fwpo- 
T€pov vexartnt vetercs ;" of which we have a specimen in Aristotle 
{Poet. 25) among the other puerilities, certainly not from the great 
master-mind, which occur at the end of that treatise. To a plain 
man there is no offence in saying — " Mingle the wine to-day a little 
stronger than usual ;" as if a Scotch toddy-drinker should say, 
" Put another half-glass into your tumhler ; this man's health must 
not he drunk but in liquor of the stiffpst quality .'" 
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Ver. 206.— ^en a flesh hoard he placed before the fire. 

The simplicity of the Homeric meals has been often remarked 
(Athen. i. 8 p). The heroes eat only roasted flesh, which of 
course required less culinary apparatus than boiling, though we 
cannot absolutely conclude from this that the boiling of flesh was 
altogether unknown in those early times (see Wolf, Prol. p. 80) ; 
and of the great delicacy of fish, by which the nice palates of a 
later generation were titillated, they were altogether ignorant. 
Like the patriarchs in the Book of Genesis (xviii. 4-8), they prepare 
and dress the food with their own hands. The only condiment 
that they recognise is salt, the virtue of which they value so 
highly, that, like all very excellent things, they call it " divined 
Whether the o^a which kings feast on {Od, iii. 480) was anything 
other than dainty bits of flesh is not expressly said. It seems, 
however, in that passage to stand for K/xas, and nothing more. 
See Bfosin, De Ccenis Homer., p. 3. 

Observe, also, with regard to the Homeric meals, that, by the 
witness of the verb ffcv (ver. 218) the ancient Greeks sat at meals, 
and did not recline, KaTaKklv€a- $ai (Athen. i. 17 f). Afterwards 
all reclined, as we find in the Gospels (Luke xiv. 8), only women 
and boys sat (Xen. Sympos, i. 8 ; Hermann, Or. Pr, Alt, 272). 
The Cretans are noted as having retained the ancient Greek prac- 
tice (Heracl. Pol, 3), which Alexander the Great also occasionally 
did (Athen. I, c.) 

Ver. 240. — Tlie crests of the lofty poop. 

a<f>kaa'Ta pXv ra. irpviivrio'ia, KopvfApa 5c to. TrptppT^o'ia, says the 
E. M. ; but Hesychius makes Kopyfi/Sa, and a<f)kaaTa, identical ; 
and certainly in Homer I think we are wise to follow Heyne in 
ruling this passage by xv. 715, where that actually takes place 
which is here apprehended. The crests or flourishes at both ends 
of the Greek ships may be seen in Smith's Diet. Ant., articles 
Ship and Ancota. 
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Vbr. 2^.-' Pallas and Heri, 
Why these two specially ? Athene plainly enough is the goddess 
of war, and the patron goddess of all heroes ; but what Her^ has to 
do with KapTos does not at first appear. The truth seems to be 
that Here, as pre-eminently an Argive goddess, must, along with 
Athene, come forward as the special protector of the great hero of 
the Argive host. This is stated distinctly in i. 196. Further, as 
the Achaeans came from Thessaly, and settled in xirgos, it is cer- 
tain that whatever celestial powers were supremely reverenced in 
the place of final settlement must have been supreme also in the 
original seat. Therefore, even independently of the expedition of 
Agamemnon, Thessalian tradition may have given prominence to 
Pallas and Her^ as the celestial patronesses of chivalrous youth. 

Yer. 328. — Ttoelve cities of the Trojans, 

On this passage Strabo (xni. 684) has a long commentary, touch- 
ing the extent and composition of Priam's kingdom. 

Vbr. 382.— J%p</an Thehes, 

This is the only passage in the Iliad in which allusion is made 
to Egypt. In the Odyssey, in consequence of the voyages of Mene- 
laus and Ulysses, it is more frequently mentioned (Od. xiv. 286 ; 
XV. 448). Of Thebes, the " mighty city of Jove " (Diod. Sic. i. 
45), the " populous No"' of the Old Testament (Nahum iii. 8), the 
fi€/>is 'AfjLfidv, the portion of Ammon, of the Septuagint transla- 
tors (see Gesen. in to), it is not necessary that we should speak 
at length here. The chariots of the Egyptians are familiar to the 
readers of the Old Testament, and are prominent on the monu- 
ments. Bunsen [Eyypt. iv. 590, Eng.) has some curious specula- 
tions on the date of the Trojan legends, as connected with the cele- 
brity of Thebes. 

Vbr. 390.— C^oWen Venus, 
In all popular poetry the vulgar admiration of gold and silver 
plays a prominent part, and the epithet golden is accordingly 
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lavishly applied, sometimes without due discrimination (see Owen 
Meredith, Servian Ballads^ p. 99). I have often noticed the same 
thing to a quite ridiculous extent in the Romaic Ballads, Homer, 
as a genuine aoi86s, has, of course, a touch of this fashion, but he 
generally keeps himself within the bounds of good taste. As ap- 
plied to the goddess of love (in. 54 and v. 427), the epithet seems 
exceedingly appropriate, love being the best and most valuable of 
all mortal possessions. 

Ver. 405. — Pythos rocky hold. 

On Pytho, see ii. 519. The wealth of such a central oracular 
shrine for the whole Greek race must have been prodigious. Euri- 
pides talks of TroXv-xfivo-a karptyfiara of Apollo at Delphi (Iphig, 
Taur. 1275). But its wealth exposed it specially to the rapacity 
of every plunderer, so that in the days of Strabo, though the greater 
number of votive tablets and statues remained, in respect of avail- 
able money the temple was extremely poor (ix. 420), " because," 
as he wisely remarks, " money is a thing very difficult to be kept, 
even when sacred." Duncker {Gcs, Alt, iii. 329) remarks justly 
that in Homer generally Dodona has a preference over Delphi. 
This arose from the connexion of the Homeric legends with Thes- 
saly, the cradle of Hellas. 

Vkr. 442. — The art to meld the well-poised word. 

All that is or can be in the intelligential and sensible 
world is included under the three categories of thought, word, and 
deed, of which the two last only are here mentioned, as being the 
completely incarnated expression of the first. Among aU nations, 
before the invention of books and printing, the spoken word pos- 
sesses a power of which we in the present day have a weak con- 
ception ; for with us, an ill-delivered address, if only well reasoned, 
will, when printed in the daily papers, produce as great an effect 
as the most eloquent speech of Demosthenes. Hence wo are not 
to be surprised that the ancients took hold of this line of Homer 
as a text from which to preach on the importance of eloquence 
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combined with habits of business to all public men. So Cicero 
{De Oral, ni. 15), " Olim vetxLS quidem ilia doctrina eadem videtur 
et rede faciendi et bene dicendi magistra ; neque disjuncti doctores, 
sed iidem erant vivendi prceceptores atque dicendi; at ille apud 
Honierum Phoenix^ qui se a Peleo patre Achilli juveni comitem esse 
dicit ad helium^ ut ilium efficeret oratorem verborum actoremque 
rerum'' How different is our modern style of pedagogy in 
England, where the very last thing generally that a scholastic or 
academical teacher thinks of is how his pupil may be able to deliver 
himself of a single English sentence gracefully and effectively ! 
The consequence of this is that an ignorant collier or weaver will 
often address a mixed multitude from the pulpit with more of the 
natural power of words than a highly educated scholar. To this 
neglect of popular eloquence is, no doubt, in a great measure to 
be ascribed the success of the Methodists and other Dissenting 
preachers, in competition with the more highly educated English 
clergy. But the Greeks were always an eloquent people, and 
though they wrote many books, wisely took care that their writings 
should never smell of books, and that their faculties should not be 
smothered by loads of cumbersome learning, or by a timid respect 
for conventional proprieties. See on this subject Plato, Oorg, 485, 
and Gladstone, iii. 104, who has certainly a right to expatiate 
on the Homeric sanction for that noble art of which he is so con- 
summate a master. 

Vee. 454. — The Furies^ hateful vengeance. 

The Erinnyes, or Furies, are among the few divine powers of the 
Greek Pantheon who have their origin merely in the human soul, 
without any type in physical phenomena from which a transfer- 
ence, as in the case of Zeus, Her^, etc., was made. Like Pallor 
and Pavor in Livy (i. 27), the Erinnyes are merely the impersona- 
tions of a passion, viz., the indignation that bursts out wildly in 
the breast of a man in whose person the fundamental rights of 
our moral nature have been outraged. Pausanias (viii. 25. 4) says 
that lpt.vvv^i,v in old Arcadian Greek was identical with ^v/xy 
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Xp^<r6ai, to cherish anger^ and the other name, by which the Furies 
are designated in Greek, *Apai (iEsch. tkim, 395), Curses, is only 
the special form which the indignation assumes under the circum- 
stances which call the Furies into existence. It is needless to 
qnote all the passages where the Furies are mentioned in Homer, 
as no light can be thence drawn beyond the general statement now 
made. The whole idea of these awful personages — the Sc/Ai^at of 
the later Athenians — is kept by Homer in a dark vagueness, which 
enhances their terror. He even eschews to limit them by number, 
as was done in later times, when the necessities of the plastic art 
forced men to deal more distinctly with the creations of the popu- 
lar imagination. Homer knows as little of Alecto, MegsBra, and 
Tisiphone, as of Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. Hesiod, who on 
points of systematic theology knows more than Homer, introduces 
them as among the earliest born of divine powers, having been 
generated from the bloody drops which fell upon the earth when 
Kronos mutilated his father Uranus {TJteog, 185). The best con- 
ception of the actual moral power which these dread divinities 
exercised over the minds of the Greek people, will be gained by 
reading iEschylus's grave and sublime tragedy of the Eumenides, 

Ver. 457. — The Jove tcho reigns beneath the ground. 

This is the only passage in Homer where Pluto is called the 
Subterranean or Infernal Jove ; his common name is Hades ; but 
this is surely no reason why we should suspect the line as spurious, 
and say, with Heyne, ** Zcvs ivixdovuts^ serioris cevi esse videtur et 
teletarum loquendi usum redolet/^ with whom Payne Knight, in his 
note on this lino, agrees. There is nothing contrary to the tone of 
Homeric thought in such a designation, and his using it only once 
must be regarded as purely accidental. In after ages, artists some- 
times combined both these Joves as a sort of duality in unity. So 
in the British Museum, there is a smaU statue of Jove, with the 
eagle at one foot and Cerberus at the other. As to Proserpine, 
who occurs only in this line, and performs no part, she is univer- 
sally allowed, as the daughter of Ceres, to represent the seed which 
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ia dropt into the dark earth, there to die and liye again, according 
to the simile used hj St. Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
As such she was a fit image of death, and hecame the queen 
of the dead, because the dark Earth, that is Pluto, receives her 
into his invisible domain ; for that the idea of the Earth, and not 
merely of Death, originally belonged to the subterranean Jove, as 
well as to Demeter, is evident from the manner in which he is 
conjoined with Demeter in the peasant's prayer (Hes. Op. 465), as 
well as from the etymology of his familiar Latin name, vXovt<k, 
wealth, which comes out of the bowels of the earth. In Homer he 
is often alluded to, but never appears. In one passage he is men- 
tioned as having made a triple partition of the globe with Zeus and 
Poseidon (xv. 191). See Welcker, g. I vol. i. p. 392. 

Vbb. 483. — Dolopian men in Phthia^s utmost hounds. 

The Dolopians were a Thessalian tribe, who receive no special 
mention in the catalogue, simply because they were a mere adjunct, 
or small subdivision, of the Phthiotes of Achilles (ii. 683, and Str. 
IX. 431). They appear, however, as a distinct clan in the conven- 
tion of the old members of the Amphictyonic Council given by 
Pausanias, in whose days, however, they had utterly died out (x. 8). 
See Heyne on Apoll. Observat. iii. 138. 

Vbe. 603. — In the dark track of At^^s march they go, 

" In Atfe," says Mr. Gkdstone (ii. 169), "we find the old tradi- 
tion of the Evil One, the Tempter.'' Not at aU. She is rather 
the most transparent allegory in the Diad. She is a sort of rudi- 
mentary female devil, no doubt, but only for the occasion, not a 
real acknowledged personal devil, but only an impersonation of evil 
consciously shaped out into a goddess for the nonce, by that imper- 
sonating instinct which is always actively at work in the imagination 
of polytheistic peoples. It is only in this passage, indeed, and 
in XIX. 91, that arq, one of the most familiar words in Homer, b 
elevated into the dignity of a person. She is, in fact, no more real 
than the A trot, with whom in this passage she is accompanied, and 
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is properly classed by Welcker {g. L 125,) along with o<rcra, <^/Jos, 
'Epis, and other "merely poetical momentary personifications." 
The word ^-ny, connected with the verb aaw, properly means hamif 
scaih ; but there is generally coupled with it the idea of moral 
guilt, at least of a certain recklessness, and, as it were, infatuation, 
which leads a man into a course of action which sober reason con- 
demns, and which must infallibly end in ruin and misery. Accord- 
ing to this idea, a Greek acting under the influence of clri;, as 
Eteocles does in the Seven against Thebes, of iBschylus, is very 
much in the same moral state as the man who is styled "/ey" by 
Sir Walter Scott in the Heart of Midlothian, " His step was 
irregular, his voice hollow and broken ; his countenance pale ; his 
eyes staring and wild ; his speech imperfect and confused, and his 
whole appearance so disordered, that many remarked be seemed to 
be '/ey,' a Scottish expression meaning the state of those who are 
driven on to their ruin by the strong impulse of some irresistible 
necessity." This notion of irresistible necessity, essential both to 
the Scottish word fey and the Greek word a-ny, leads to the etymo- 
logy of the former from the Latin fatum, hence fey, fO'iry, and, in 
the case of the latter, shows how the individual under its influence 
so naturally throws the guilt back from himself upon some super- 
human power. Further, in Hesiod {Theog. 230), the whole pro- 
geny of "Epts, with whom "Arrj is coupled, are plainly allegorical, 
and without the slightest trace of any distinctly recognised person- 
ality; and with regard to ^schylus, though he uses her name 
often in his tragedies, I scarcely think that he, any more than 
Homer, meant to give her a distinct place and personality in the 
Hellenic Pantheon. The fact is, any distinct abiding conception 
of a devil or evil spirit was altogether foreign to the Greek mind. 

As to the AtTcu, or sttpplications which form the residue of this 
allegory, I agree with Koeppen and Heyne, that they are called 
daughters of Jove plainly on account of his well-known function as 
uceo-ios, or protector of suppliants, one of the most amiable, and, in 
its operation, most humanizing attributes of the supreme god of the 
Hellenes. 
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Ver. 534. 

At harvest's mellov) feast to soothe her heart with sacrijice. 

One of the most natural and graceful acts of ancient piety was 
the offering of the first-fruits of field and flock to the gods. The 
feast at which these were offered corresponded to our harvest-homey 
and is called GoAvo-ta in this passage, and in Theoc. vii. 3. The 
goddess to whom this offering naturally belonged was Ceres, or the 
Earth, viewed in its productive capacity, to whom accordingly, in 
the island of Cos, the first-fruits were offered, as the scholiast on 
that idyll of Theocritus informs us. But in Homer Artemis enjoys 
the honour, either from her general position in jEtolia, a country of 
hunters, or because the offence of Tydeus might have related to 
some of those animals of which Artemis is the protector. The 
lajring aside of a special portion of a feast or sacrifice to the 
gods is mentioned under the name of apyftara, in the description of 
the rustic piety of the " divine swineherd," in Od. xiv. 446. The 
common prose word was awapxai (Thucyd. iii. 68). On the im- 
portance attached to this act of ancient piety, there is a remarkable 
deliverance of the oracle at Delphi in Theopompus (p. 283, Miiller), 
which the student will do well to read. The Jewish law about the 
^^2 (Lev. ii. 12, Jahn's Bihh Ajvt,) was equally prominent. Of 
the beautiful and poetic usages connected with this act of heathen 
piety, our meagre "thanksgiving" in Protestant countries remains 
the only remnant. At Munich, in the month of October, I remem- 
ber, some years ago, witnessing a procession of girls and boys 
bearing the flowers and fruits of the year in baskets, a graceful 
pomp, in remarkable contrast with the glistering mummery gener- 
ally practised by the Romish Church, and which made me wish for 
the moment that I were a Catholic. That this was one of the 
heathen usages, as old as Homer, which the early Christian mis- 
sionaries wisely retained and consecrated to the true God, I cannot 
doubt. But even the stern monotheism of the Hebrews was not 
without its graceful pomp of physical exhibition (Psalm Ixviii. 25) 
which seems now irrecoverably lost, in Presbyterian lands at least, 
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as if gaiety and piety were two emotions that must remain eternally 
divorced. On the 0aAv<rta generally, see Herm. Bel. Alt. 25. 9, 10. 

Ver. 539. — A fierce and white-tusked hoar. 

There is a word here, x^ovki;?, concerning which Sp. truly says, 
^^quod quo re/erant divinarunt magis^ quam intellexenint veteres.'^ 
I have read all that has been written on the subject, and feel my- 
self more at a loss than when I began. I omit the word, and refer 
the scholar to Paley ; -^sch. Eum. 179 ; Gottling on Hesiod, 
Scut, 160 ; -^1. Hist. Animal, vi. 25. 3 ; Suidas, in ^vvovxo<;. 
Whoever shall discover an etymology that will harmonize all these 
passages without force will do himself credit. 

Vbr. 543. — MeJeager, son of CEneus. 

Concerning this well-known ^tolian hero, the text is so full in 
this place that there is little need of illustration. The hunt of 
the Calydonian boar was a favourite subject with ancient artists 
(Pans. vni. 45. 4), and may be seen on sarcophagi and vases 
in almost every European museum of any note. It is remarkable 
how some of the more ornate points of the story do not appear in 
Homer, but were evidently the work of a more recent imagination. 
No mention is made in this passage of the striking incident of the 
fatal firebrand, with which the life of the hero is bound up in the 
later legend. This is another instance of that process of develop- 
ment in the popular faith, of which the attentive reader of these 
notes must already have noticed not a few ; a process, indeed, 
which to the human mind is so natural, that in the Christian 
Church not all the firmness of a historical foundation nor all the 
rigidity of a dogmatic creed has been able to prevent it. 

Vbb. 557. — Marpessd's daughter. 

As Ulysses gave up the society of a goddess that he might see 
his mortal wife again, and his dear fatherland, so Marpessa, the 
daughter of Evenus — a king bearing the same name as the iEtolian 
river that flowed through his kingdom — ^being wooed by Apollo, 
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preferred the mortal Idas, son of Aphareus, for her husband, from 
the very prudent consideration, that the god, rejoicing in the 
brightness of eternal youth, would naturally despise and abandon 
her when she grew old (ApoU. i. 7, 8). Homer follows some tra- 
dition which said that Apollo even carried her away from her 
chosen lord, which made her wail with the wailing notes of the 
halcyon. With regard to the halcyon, the note of this beautiful 
bird is said to be ** shrill and piercing " (Dallas' Animal King- 
dom) ; and out of this slight indication the active imagination of 
the Greeks invented the familiar myth, that Alcyone, the wife of 
Ceyx, was so dearly attached to her husband, that when he perished 
in shipwreck (Hygin. 65), she threw herself into the sea, and was 
changed into a kingfisher with a shrill and wailing note. To which 
tale there grew up in time the wonderful addition that Jove, for 
love to this loving bird, during the seven days of its incubation 
caused the sky to observe a miraculous serenity (E. M. in voce). 
Hence the English phrase, " halcyon days.'' 

Ver. 668. — With violent hand she smote the earth. 
The ancients, when they prayed to the gods above, lifted up their 
hands to heaven ; when addressing the infernal powers they beat 
the ground (Schol.) 

Vbr. 594. — Low-zoned maids, 
A literal translation of ^adv^dvov^, an epithet which seems to 
have caused no small perplexity to our translators. Chapman has 
" stveet ladies,^' Pope, finding epithets generally rather cumber- 
some for his antithetic couplets, omits it altogether. Cowper 
makes it ^'chaste;'' Derby, ^^ deep-hosowM ;" Wright, Dart, and 
Worsley, ^^ deep-zoned;'' Newman, ^^ broadly -girdled ;" Yobb, ^Hief- 
gegurtet,'' Monti and Monbel follow Pope, and omit. I do not 
see why there should be any difficulty about the matter. Oar 
ladies talk of a " low body,'* why not of a low sash ? Boeckh, in 
his notes to Pindar {01, ni. 35), says, " voce PaOv(iavo^j qua Leda, 
ut nohiles pnelloe deceque fere omneSj insignitur^ cinctura non sub 
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mammis, sed inferiori corporis parte designatur qua sintis vesti- 
menli plentis et profundus redditur ; quod pertinet ad lonicum 
vestitwm, quum contra Doricus^ fihulis nexd veste^ sinum non 
prcBberet." According to this explanation, Lord Derby may be 
right in identifying it with the PaOvKoXvoi of xvui 339 ; but this 
latter epithet, it is quite obvious, may more naturally be inter- 
preted of the rich full-rounded physical beauty of the busts of the 
well-conditioned Dardan ladles. 

Vkb. 600. 

Nor let a god inspire thy heart un'th wilful thoughts. 

Cowper has here ^^ demon^'' and Monte, ^^ d-emone maligno'^ 
This I merely mention as a hint to the student that there is no 
Greek word which is made the handle of smuggling in Christian 
ideas into Greek poetry, so frequently as Bal/uav, Derby has here 
" fc^y god," which is not Hellenic. Wright preserves the Greek 
conception. 

Veb. 633. — Blood-money oft the kinsmen moved. 

In the early stages of society, when deeds of violence are fre- 
quent, and every strong man in the hour of passion is the judge of 
his own right, manslaughter was often punished as deliberate 
murder by the incensed relations of the party, unless the homicide 
was happy enough to escape into a foreign country, and wait 
till the storm blew over. Sometimes, however, the crime was 
compensated by a sum of money ; and the laws of all the early 
European nations contain a scale of value in this matter, which is 
often very curious. The word iroivrj used here is the same as the 
Latin word poena, from which our penalty. See on this subject, 
Duncker, Ges. Alt. iii. 268, and Lobeck, Aglaoph. i. p. 30L 

Vbb. 648. — An unvalued nameless loon. 

The jealousy with which the ancients generally guarded their 
rights of citizenship is well known. We have something per- 
fectly analogous in the exclusive privileges of the guilds and corpor- 
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ations of the middle ages, which the wider sphere of modern social 
life, and the more free intercourse of man with man, has, in this 
country at least, completely broken up. But even in these more 
large and liberal times, the position of a stranger in a country, 
after years of settlement, is something very sad, and often realizes 
in England the latter half of the famous old complaint in the 
Anthology : — 

^p V dwopySj i.vLapbv. 

Vkb. 668. — Steepy Scyros, 

According to the tradition of the TpoMKa, Achilles was sent to 
the island of Scyros at an early age, his mother Thetis being 
anxious to have him out of the way when the fateful Trojan war 
commenced ; and to secure this object more effectually, she caused 
the young hero to be dressed in woman's clothes. But his sojourn 
as a damsel among damsels was not long of being discovered ; for 
Deidamia, the daughter of Lycomedes, king of the island, bore a 
child to him, called Pjrrrhus, afterwards Neoptolemus. This dis- 
covery being bruited, Ulysses, as usual the diplomatist, was em- 
ployed to bring the young warrior to the war ; and a single blast 
of the war-trumpet was sufficient to achieve his object. So Apol- 
lodorus (m. 13. 8). 

Geographically we have to note that Scyrus (<rKif)os, hardy 
rugged ; Gaelic, sgeir; whence skerry vore) is an island to the east 
of Euboea, seen from the middle of the rocky eastern coast of that 
island. It is &mous in Hellenic story, not only for its connexion 
with the early history of Achilles, but for its being inwoven also 
with the history of the great Attic hero, Theseus, who was hurled 
into the sea here from one of the steep rocks, by the king of the 
Dolopes, a Pelasgic race who peopled it (Thucyd. i. 98 ; Steph. 
Bjrz. in 'ZKvpo^). In after times, the recovery of the bones of 
Theseus, and their transference in festal pomp to Athens — like 
those of Napoleon in modern times from St. Helena to Paris — was 
one of the brightest gems in Ciraon's crown of glory (Plut. Cim. 8). 
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It is a remarkable fact, illustrative strongly of the obstinate clinging 
of traditional storj to localities, that a bay on the east side of the 
island, a little north of the town of Scyros, is still called 'Ax^AXi 
— the *Ax*A,X€toi' of Eustathius (xix. 327) — preserving to the pre- 
sent hour the memory of the hero's departure for the eastern scene 
of his glory and his death. This was visited in 1841 by Professor 
Ross {WanderungeUj ii. p. 34), with whom I entirely agree, that in 
so remote a situation the name 'AxtAAt cannot be classed with 
those revivals of classical names, of which, in the more frequented 
places of Greece since the liberation war, patriotic zeal has been so 
lavish. 

Ver. 694. — fJLvOov aya<r<ra/i€voi* /id\a yap Kpar^pia^ ay6p€V(T€v. 

This line is ejected by Bekker, and for the best reasons. There 
could be no particular energy in the manner of Ulysses telling the 
sad result of his embassy. I omit the line, which, indeed, is just 
one of those commonplaces which unthinking minstrels would be 
apt to bring in when it suited the occasion, and when it did not. 



BOOK X. 

Vbr. 13. — And heard the din of pipe and flute. 
As the auA.o«, yf t^e or pipe ^ was pre-eminently an Oriental instru- 
ment, used by the Lydians (Herod, i. 17), and in the Phrygian 
worship of Cybele, it is most likely that Homer introduces it here, 
along with its modification, the o-vpiy^, as characteristic of the 
Trojans. It is mentioned, however, in one other passage (xviii. 
495), in connexion with festive music, where there is no special 
mention of the Trojans. In the Pythian games, it was introduced 
for the first time in the 48th Olympiad (Pans. x. 7. 2). Hesiod 
(Scut, 281) introduces it into a K(Sp,o9, or revel. It is spoken 
of by the ancients generally as the natural accompaniment of 
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wild and exciting mnsic, and contrasted with the cheerful grace 
of the lyre, which was the peculiarly Attic or Ionian instmment, 
while the flute, so far as it was not Oriental, was Doric, and used 
by the Thebans (Max. Tyr. xxin. 2) and Spartans. See ix. 186, 
and Miiller, Dor. ii. 8, 11. 

Ver. 56. — The sacred chosen band that keepeih watch. 

It appears to me that sacred is an epithet applied by Homer to 
anything peculiarly excellent and highly valued. Paley compares 
Upol w\a(t>poi in xxiT. 681, and thinks " it is likely that Upol was 
a complimentary epithet given to picquets generally.'* 

Ver. 68. — And name their kin and dan. 

It is a pity that people in authority should ever require to be 
told how much a little kindly attention to their dependants, in the 
way of noticing their names, and inquiring into their family con- 
nexions and concerns, may increase their influence. Good men 
should be led to do this from the impulse of a good heart ; ambi- 
tious men from policy. In ancient times the gentile element was 
so strong that a man could hardly look upon himself as being de- 
cently recognised at all unless his father was named along with 
himself. Heyne quotes Thucyd. (vn. 69), who says of Nicias, in a 
critical moment, that he appealed to ci^a iKaorov, TraTp6B€v tc ciro- 
vofu£{a>v Kttt avTous ovo/lmmjtI Ka\ <f>v\riv. 

Ver. 84. — ^€ nv* ovprjfav Si^rjfuvosj rj rtv* haXptav. 

On this line the scholiast remarks, a^erctrai ori Sjcatpos 17 ipto- 
Ti/o-is, a suspected line, because an ill-timed question. The verse 
no doubt may be defended, but the poetry is better without it ; so, 
with Bekker, I eject. 

Ver. 164. — Old man^ a terrible force is thine. 

This is an excellent passage for bringing out the true force of 
the characteristically Homeric word ax^rXioSj commented on above 
(11. 112). Its force is here explained in ver. 167 by the word 
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dfirlxo-vos, which moans a person with whom there is no fiijx^vrjy 
one with whom there is no way to deal otherwise than he pleases 
himself. 

Ver. 182. — They found them sitting on the ground, 

Eostathius remarks that the sentinels had wisely chosen the 
Aristotelian mean between the attitude of lying, which is apt to 
slide into sleep, and that of standing, which causes unnecessary 
weariness. There is no doubt great wisdom in this, if the watch 
requires to spare himself ; but if his only object is to save the army, 
one can hardly help agreeing with Pope, that the army is always 
safest from surprise whose sentinel is on his legs. 

Vbb. 215. — A sheep mith dark wool thick and fine, 

Gowper, with a too simple faith in the old commentators, a com- 
mon and very natural fault with the old translators, has quoted with 
approval the puerile subtlety of a scholiast, who says that the ewe 
was black (or " sable" as he calls it, to do justice, as he thought, to 
the grand style becoming the epic poet), " because the expedition 
was made by night, and that each had a lamb as typical of the fruit 
of their labours ! " This is interesting, as proving that learning as 
well as religion can make people forget common sense, and that 
modem theologians are not the only persons who love to talk non- 
sense about types. Heyne, who had a vigorous and masculine, as 
weU as an acute intellect, says quietly, " Hoc tandem est ineptire I 
Imo fetu ovis opes auget, et nigra est prcestantior sui generis." 
Koeppen had previously remarked that Ulysses, in the cave of 
Poljrpheme (Od. ix. 426), wishing to pick out the stoutest and best 
sheep, had chosen those who, among other good qualities, ^^ had a 
dark fleece (io8vc<^ tlp<^ t\ovTa%), This is quite satisfactory ; 
but he quotes also Columella (if. B. vii. 2), " sunt etiam sudpte 
natura pretio commendahiles pdllus atque Fuscus color^ quos prce- 
bent in Italia Pollentia, in Baetica Corduba." Pliny also {N, H, 
vni. 48) expatiates on the different colours of the wool of sheep in 
different countries. 
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Ver. 265. — ThU helm from Eicon he took. 

Eleon is a town in Boeotia, mentioned in the catalogue (ii. 500). 
In ver. 268 I have omitted ^KavScta — Scandia, — a sea-port town 
and naval station in Cythere (Pans. in. 23 ; Thucyd. iv. 54), for 
metrical convenience. There is no epithet attached to it ; and it 
is utterly insignificant here. On the island Cythera, see below, 
XV. 432. Chapman has made a carious blunder here, " Cyihertus, 
sumamed Amphidamas^'' as indeed he is full of such things, 
which do him no harm, and only show how little minute learning 
has to do with high poetry. 

Ver. 274. — Athene seiit a heron on the right. 

Some of the ancient scholiasts, never content with what is obvious 
if only something recondite could be excogitated, express surprise 
that Athene should send a heron here instead of her own bird, the 
owl; but, as Heyne well remarks, it was not Athene, but the 
marshy ground about the Scamander that had to do with this par- 
ticular bird, as a child might know. Among a people with whom 
the flight of birds generally was significant of fate, the heron, 
appearing, as it generaUy does, in waste lonesome places, where 
the wayfarer is apt to feel " eerie," as our expressive Scotch lan- 
guage has it, would naturally excite peculiar attention (Pans. x. 
29. 2). The remark of the scholiast, that the heron is a warlike 
bird, and therefore sent by a warlike goddess to warriors, though 
fortified with a Sanscrit analogy by Mr. Gladstone (ii. 98), does 
not seem to rest on any proper authority (Hermann, Bel. Alt. 38. 
6). The herons generally, no doubt, with their long channelled 
mandibles, and their huge gape, make war on poor trouts and eels 
with great execution ; but this is easy game, and would scarcely 
entitle them to be perched up with the cock as assessors of Mars 
and adjutants of Minerva. 

Ver. 315. 
7roXi'x/>v<ros TToXvxaXKos. — I havc taken Bentley's hint, which 
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Hejne approved, and changed these nominatives into genitives. 
Compare ver. 380. 

Vbr. 335. — A casque of tveaseVs skin. 

The 4KTIS is described by Aristotle, Hist. An. ix. 7. This word 
and yaA^ and aZXovpos are used with great vagueness by the 
Greek writers ; so that it is difficult to say whether a weasel or a 
ferret be meant. Both species belong to the same natural family, 
the semi-plantigrades^ and have similar habits (see Adams' App. 
to Dunbar ; Oroshaus on The Zoology of Homer and Hesiodj Clas. 
Mus. iv. p. 265 ; and Lenz, Zoolog, der Qriechen, p. 92). It is 
amusing to note how Chapman, in the true style of our briUiant 
Elizabethans, never satisfied without a witticism, says here — 

*' And with a helm of weasel's skin did arm 
His weasel bead ! " 

Of course no such conceit is hinted at in Homer. 

Vbr. 353 — Be of good cheer ; thou art not doomed to die. 

Observe the deliberate falsehood of this assurance. Ulysses does 
not keep, and had not the slightest intention of keeping, his promise. 
When passions are strong, in war, and in religion sometimes, the 
obligation of truth is apt to appear very faint. The most culti- 
vated Christian nations allow stratagems in war ; and spoken lies 
may not seem worse than acted ones. But the Greeks were not a 
truthful race, even in their best times; and that o-oi^ta, which 
achieved such great things in their books, often became low cunning 
and deliberate falsehood in their lives. Contrast the strict honour 
of Zerbino in reference to the diabolical hag Gabrina in Ariosto, 
0. F. XXI. 

Ver. 394. — I through the dark fast-flitting night. 

Our translators have been not a little puzzled — as indeed the 
ancients also were — what to make of ^o^ as an epithet to vv^. 
That we must translate swift there can be no doubt ; but does it 
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mean night coming swiftly an, swooping swiftly on, or night fleeting 
swiftly away? On either supposition the difficulty is great; for 
the night rather seems to creep slowly on, and to glide slowly away, 
than to move quickly. Perhaps the best way would have been 
simply to translate ^' swift" and leave the explanation to the 
reader. What Donaldson {N. C. 474) says about this expression 
is both unscientific and unpoetical ; ^oos never can mean *^ dread- 
ful." I am inclined to think the phrase must have been invented 
by shepherds, watching their flocks on the long summer days, to 
whom the night could not but appear a 4eet and flitting phenome> 
non in the round of their daily lives. 

A''er. 427. — Behold, the truth I tell to thee, etc. 

On the Trojan auxiliaries here mentioned, see notes to the cata- 
logue, II. 816. The only names not mentioned there are the 
Leleges and Caucones, Strabo, in a remarkable passage (vii. 321) 
tells us that anciently the whole of the Peloponnesus was peopled 
by barbarians, and specially the Dryopes, the Caucones, the Pelasgi, 
and the Leleges. They were evidently the different subdivisions of 
those Argive tribes afterwards known to the world as Greeks, who 
peopled first the Asiatic coast of the j^gean, and then, by the way 
of Thrace, forced themselves south, first into Thessaly, and then 
into the Morea. The Leleges here meant are of course those who 
dwelt on the south coast of the Troad, whom the geographer in 
another place specializes (xni. 49), and whom the poet again names 
(xxi. 86). Sec Clinton, i. p. 34; Curtius, Or. Oes, i. 41. The 
Caucones, who appear again in xx. 329, had their principal Euro- 
pean seat in Elis and the Triphylia (Str. vui. 345) ; but those who 
came to assist Priam were of course Asiatics from the banks of the 
Parthenius, where their principal site is known to have been. The 
TuYMBRA, in ver. 434, is a place well known to all who have taken 
any part in the controversy about the site of Troy ; for, in xin. 
598, Strabo speaks of the " plain of Thymbra, and the river Thym- 
brius flowing through it, which flows into the Scamander, beside 
the temple of the Thymbraean ApoUo" (Virgil, ^n. lu. 85), as a 
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point of importance in settling the situation of Troy. Maclaren 
{Plain of Troy, p. 39) says that the Thymbrius of Strabo is beyond 
doubt the Kimair ; but these are slippery matters, and Welcker 
finds the real Thymbrius rather in the Dombrek {Kleine Schriften, 
ii. p. 43). As to the Thracians, we had them already (n. 844) 
in the catalogue ; they appear throughout in the Trojan legends as 
most intimately related to the family of Priam ; and their king, 
Rhesus, with his wind-swift horses, here giving glory to Ulysses 
and Diomede, appears afterwards on the Attic stage to illustrate 
the genius of Euripides. Over him the sedulous commentator 
passes with easy quill ; for the only notable event in his life, as 
an Irishman might say, was his death. 

Vbr. 487. — He slew a goodly twelve. 

This killing of men in their sleep is Greek, and not at all chival- 
rous. The knights of the middle ages scorned such a deed. 

" Di tarUo core I il generoso Orlando 
Che non degnaferir gente che dorma.** 

Ariobto, O. F,jx. 4. 

Ver. 498. — rrjv vvkt\ Olv€i8ao vdis Sia firjriv *A6rjvYis. 

" Aristophanes et Zenodotus dejecerant ; ctijus judicii causae 
uberius refert schol. a. Ac profedo, si qtiis alius, hie vers-us grdm- 
matici prodit industriam, qui qualis fuerit terror per somnium 
Thracum regi a Minerva ohjectus erat explicaturus (Spitzner). Of 
course, in these matters certainty is not to be expected ; but the 
poetical effect of this passage is, in my opinion, improved by the 
omission of the line. Cowper gives — 

" For at his head 
An evil dream that night had stood, the form 
Of Diomede by Pallas' art devised." 

Ver. 505. — With a mighty sway uplift it^ 

It appears from this that the war-chariots of the ancients, like 
the beds of the sick in the New Testament, must have been very 
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light and portable. They were, in fact, so light that they could be 
hung up on temples, like shields and coats of mail (Virg. ^n. vii. 
183). See the article Currus, in Smith's Did. Ant. 

Ver. 531. — N^as cirl yka<t>vpds, k.t.A. 

" Defuit in Ven, Vind, un. et Tovml. et irrepsit fortasse ex xi. 520. 
EustathivSj quamquam eum abundare fatetur^ tamen pluribus de- 
monstrare sttidet, nihil inesse quo nmgnopere offendamur^^ (Spitzner). 
Just so ; and the translator may wisely deal with such lines as 
the convenience of his verse may dictate. 

A^ER. 576-7. — Into tlie hollow hath they tvent. 

The early use of warm baths among the Greeks is evident both 
from this passage and from the Odyssey. The excess in which 
this luxury was used by the later Greeks, seems to have driven the 
advocates of a rigorous and bracing system of living to denounce 
the hot bath altogether ; but on this one point at least, the Unjust 
Discourse in Aristophanes has completely the advantage over his 
adversary ; for he proves that, according to the universal tradition of 
the ancients, Athene supplied warm baths to Hercules at Thermo- 
pylae, when he was worn out with his severe labours (Schol. Ar, 
Nub. 1050). Various passages of the Odyssey likewise point to 
baths as an ordinary service done to all guests after a long journey 
(hi. 468, IV. 48) ; and though it is not expressly mentioned in all 
these passages, it is quite plain from others (x. 360) that hot water 
is meant. The well-known instance of the murder of Agamemnon 
in the bath which Clytemnestra gave him on his disembarkation 
points to the universality of the practice. In the times of the 
general corruption of morals under the Roman Emperors, the 
Church Fathers inveighed with great zeal as much against baths 
as against gymnastics and gladiator shows, denouncing cold baths 
frequently as violently as hot ones ; and there were no doubt in 
those days moral considerations of the gravest kind, which might 
justify a general Philippic of this sort, that in theory appear alto- 
gether unreasonable and absurd. Along with ablution, the Greeks 
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practised also, as this passage shows, the anointing of the body with 
oil, a practice of which frequent mention is made in the Old Testa- 
ment (Ruth iii. 8 ; 2 Sam. xii. 20 ; Prov. xxvii. 9 ; Dan. x. 3). 
For an account of the ancient system of baths, part of which 
survives in the Turkish Bath, while other parts have been revived 
by Priessnitz and the hydropathists, see Smith's Did. Ant., Art. 
Baths. 



BOOK XL 



Ver. 13, 14. — Toto-t 8' a<t>apy if.T.X. 

These lines certainly appear much more naturally in ii. 458. 
so that, whether interpolated or not in this place, the translator 
may wisely give them the go-by. They are bracketed by Sp. and 
Bauml., and ejected by Bek. 

Vkb. 15. 

Hien Agamemnon king called all the A rgive men to arms. 

The eleventh book is the apicmla 'Ayofiffivovos, or prmuess of 
Agamemnon, and is so quoted by all ancient writers. Here, there- 
fore, were the fitting place to note anything about this famous 
character, beyond the action of the poem, which might interest an 
intelligent reader. But in fact there is so little to add, or what 
might have been added has, by the genius of the Attic tragic 
poets, become so widely the common property of all educated 
persons, that a detailed note wiU readily be excused here. The 
tragic death of the king of Mycenre after the taking of Troy is 
alluded to in the Odyssey (i. 35, iii. 304, xi. 387), and exhibited by 
.^Ischylus in a tragedy containing some scenes of which Shakspeare 
might have been proud. After his death Agamemnon received at 
Amyclae the usual honours which were given to heroes, by a reli- 
gious acknowledgment similar to the canonization of the Roman 
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Church (Paus. m. 19. 5). In the Trojan legends, and in the 
Iliad, he is manifestly rather the respected bearer of the whole than 
the brilliant exponent of any part ; he is the sceptre-bearing king, 
whom all reverence, not the popular champion, of whose exploits 
all voices are full. His courage on the field, however, is more than 
sufficient to support his dignity on the throne ; and if in policy he 
on critical occasions displays wavering and irresolution, and even 
faint-heartedness, this will readily be forgiven in a man whose posi- 
tion forces him to be dependent more on the will of others than on 
his own aspirations. 

Ver. 20. — Thai hauberk good which Cinyras gave, 

Cinyras is famous in the oldest traditions of Cjrprus as the 
founder of Paphos, and the father of a family of priests, who wor- 
shipped the goddess of love in that island, not in human shape, but 
under the emblem of a conical stone. The interesting description 
of Tacitus {Hist, il 3) must be familiar to many. See further, 
Pindar, Pyth, n. 27, and Apoil. in. 14. 3, who makes Cinyras a 
descendant of Cephalus and Tithonus. The next verse (21) is the 
only passage in the Iliad in which the island of Cyprus is men- 
tioned. In the Odyssey it occurs several times, in iv. 83, xvii. 
442, and in viii. 362, speciaUy in connexion with the worship of 
Venus, described by Tacitus, and of which the emblems and whole 
character were of Oriental and Phoenician rather than of European 
and Hellenic type. The topography and history of an island lying 
so completely beyond the sphere of the action of the Diad need 
not detain us. 

Ykr. 24. — Ten bars of dark-hued mineral blue. 

The word Kvavo^ requires remark : (1.) As a colour, this word 
properly means blue^ and specially light blue ; for Pausanias, in a 
remarkable passage (x. 28. 4), describes ihe colour of the blue-bottle 
flies which invade the larder as a middle hue between /tcAas and 
tciavo^^ which has no meaning unless this word mean light blue. 
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EustaUiius also on the present passage distinctly says that Kvavos 
is the colour of the sky when it is quite cloudless ; and the well-known 
name of the corn-flower, called ciano in Italian to this hour, proves 
the same thing. (2.) Nevertheless, with that vagueness peculiar 
to words of colour in Greek, this same word, in Homer at least, 
beyond all question often means dark hlue^ so dark indeed as to be 
practically identical with filAa^. Of this the dictionary supplies 
ample proof. (3.) The current version of the word in the present 
passage, by which it is made to signify steely is utterly without 
foundation. I can find no ancient authority for this notion; the 
oldest hint of it, so far as I see, being in the index to Eustathius, 
quoted by Millin and Gladstone, where the words luraWov n 
ficAavt^ov, by the index-maker, are not sanctioned by the text of 
the commentator in the passages (828. 19, and 1570. 28) to which 
they refer. But, even if Eustathius had distinctly said that Kvavo<; 
was a metal, his mere assertion would have had little weight on 
such a point against the authority of the classical Greek writers, 
who tell us distinctly what Kvavos is. (4.) For no man can read 
what Theophrastus — De Lapidihus — says on this subject without 
seeing plainly that Kvavo^ is either a blue gem or a blue mineral, 
more probably both ; and, if the latter, in all probability an ore of 
copper, or, finally, an artificial imitation of these natural products. 
I shall leave to chemists and mineralogists to settle the exact spe- 
cies, but for poetical purposes I have chosen '^ mineral blue'' as a 
suitable designation. The traditional idea that it must be a metal, 
which the Germans, curiously enough, from Passow down to Fried- 
rich and Ameis, retail, is supported by no argument that I can find, 
except that the other bars or stripes on the shield are of metal, and 
therefore this must be so too. But this is a sort of argument 
which a child in a toy- shop might easily be taught to refute. Of 
our recent translators, Wr. has ** dusky steel *^ and Drb. " dusky 
bronze ^'^ which are certainly no improvements on the older versions. 
On this subject Gladstone (iii. 497) has an excellent note. See 
also Lenz, Mineralogie der Griechen ; Linton, Ancient and Modem 
Colours, 1852; and Moore, Ancient Mineralogy^ 1859, p. 85. 
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MilliD*8 notion (Mineraloyie Horner.^ p. 154) that Kuavos means lead 
is unworthy of serious discussion. 

Ver. 54. — A bloody dew. 

Bloody rain-drops are mentioned again, xti. 459 ; and it is not 
unlikely, as Koep. observes, that certain natural phenomena may 
have afforded the germ out of which this portent grew. The 
reader of Livy may perhaps recollect the notice that in one re- 
markable year, when wars were being carried on against the 
Oauls, ^^ it rained stones in Hadria, drops of blood were seen on 
the Forum and the Capitol, and in the district of Arimini noble 
boys were bom without eyes or nose.** Naturalists are of opinion 
that these bloody drops come from certain insects of the butterfly 
species, who when they creep out of their vermicular mask emit 
drops of blood on the green leaves. So Eckerle, in his Natur- 
lehre, quoted by Bothe. 

Ver. 6H. — A 7*ich man^s field. 

The word /idKap is the highest term that the Oreeks have to 
express happiness, being in its most characteristic uses as superior 
to €vSalfi(av as our blessed is to happy ^ fortunate^ prosperous. Never- 
theless this word, both here and in Od. i. 217, is distinctly used 
for a man who is merely rich ; a usage from which, as Mr. Glad- 
stone observes (iii. 80), we may plainly conclude that the popular 
opinion in Homer's day was as apt to place the essence of happi- 
ness in the abundance of the things which a man possessed as docs 
the common estimate of a worldling in this money-making land. 
The external, in fact, in all shapes and attitudes, will always domi- 
nate over the masses, and impress its stamp on their conceptions 
and their language. A blessedness like that of the rapt saint, the 
brooding philosopher, or the creative poet, altogether independent 
of external circumstance, will ever be incomprehensible to the 
majority. Even the self-annihilating pantheistic Hindus say, in 
their book of proverbial wisdom (the Hitopadesa, Sloka. 6) : — 
" Knowledge gives discretion. Through discretion a man obtains 
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fitness for employment. By fitness he acquires wealth. From 
wealth oomes religious merit; thence proceeds felicity." Truly a 
notable moral gamut ! 

Ver. 189. — So long let Hector stand apart. 

*' The comparative feebleness of Hector's military character is 
most pomtedly shown in the eleventh book, when Jupiter deter- 
mines to give effect to the decision that honour shall be done to 
him" (Gladstone, iii. 560). This apparent feebleness of Hector's 
character, wherever it crops out, has one very simple explanation. 
Homer never conceived Hector as in any sense a feeble character ; 
but he was too good a Greek to allow that the best of the Trojans 
could stand before the best of the Greeks, without betraying that 
sort of trepidation which an orthodox Englishman conceives every 
Frenchman does feel, and ought to feel, at the incarnate manifes- 
tation of unconquerable vigour in the person of John Bull. The 
old minstrel was a generous-hearted man at bottom, no doubt, as 
all true poets are ; but as the popular singer of the Greeks, he 
could no more afford always to give fair play to a Trojan, than a 
mediaeval romancer could do to a Saracen, or a modem Scotsman 
listen with patience to the praise of the Virgin Mary. 

Ver. 226. — He gave this daughter to be his wife. 

It is plain from this that, according to Homeric ideas, there 
was nothing wrong in a man marrying his aunt. Theano was wife 
of Antenor (v. 70), and her son Amphidamas married his mother's 
sister. Eustathius notes this ; and also the Schol. Ven. a, who re- 
marks that Diomede also married his mother's sister. 

Ver. 270. — The pang- bearing Eileithyim. 

The goddesses of childbirth, Eileithyi^, are plural in this pas- 
sage, but in XVI. 187 and xix. 103 there is only one, from which 
diversity of usage certain Germans, with their peculiar logic, would 
eagerly rush to strange conclusions with regard to the authorship 
of these books. But in fact the earliest stage of mythology is 
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always characterized by a peculiar vagueness in reference to the 
number of certain divine powers, which is more accurately de- 
fined afterwards, as the personification becomes more distinct, 
and the forms of art limit the action of the popular imagination. 
See above on the Muses, n. 484; the Fates, vi. 489; and the Furies, 
IX. 454. Afterwards the singular number predominated, but the 
plural was retained at Megara (Paus. i. 44. 3). With regard to 
the significance of these goddesses, there seems to be little or no 
doubt that they are only the throes of labour personified, a cir- 
cumstance which will account for their number — as the 'EpiVwcs 
were plural from apat, — and which agrees both with the supposed 
etymology of their name (from cAcv^w, the coming pangs, the 
ancients generally, and Welcker ; Preller brings in c^Accd, ctAvo) 
and with their genealogy. For. they were originally no more inde- 
pendent powers than the Moi/mu, and were sent from'Hpa, just as 
these came from Jupiter. Her5, indeed, as the great celestial 
mother and matron and the patron goddess of marriage, is the 
natural centre round which all that belongs to childbirth revolves ; 
and it is only what we might have expected, when we find in 
Hesychius that EiA.€t^via was one of the well-known names of 
the Argive Juno (Hesy. ctXet^vta). And the Komans accordingly 
called EiX,€l0via Juno Lucina (Dionys. Arch, rv. 15). As such, 
EiAci^vta, no doubt, existed in the most ancient theology long be- 
fore she was individualized as the daughter of Jove and Juno 
(Hesiod, Theog, 921). Olen, one of the oldest sacred priests of 
the Apollo worship, identified her with Il€Trpu)fi€vrjj and called her 
older than Kronos (Paus. viii. 21. 2); as indeed she has a natural 
affinity with the Fates, and is often mentioned along with them 
(Anton. Lib. 29 ; Pindar, 01 vi. 70). With Artemis it is quite 
certain that she had originally nothing to do, any more than with 
Minerva ; but the general recognition of the sister of Apollo as the 
Moon, seems to have led the Athenians afterwards to hand over to 
this goddess the presidency of childbirth, which properly belonged 
to Juno (Eurip. Hippoh 166; Anthol. Pal. vi. 273; Hgen, Scol in.) 
The statues of Eileithuia were generally represented more or less 
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Teiled. That at iEgium, described by Pausanias (vii. 28. 5), 
was altogether covered by a fine drapery, except the face, the 
points of the fingers, and the toes; that at Athens (Pans. i. 18. 5) 
was completely covered. The best account of EtA.€i^via, and all 
that relates to childbirth among the ancients, will be found in 
Welcker'fl tract on Entbtndung in his Kleine Schrifteny and re- 
printed in his Alterihumer der Heilkunde (Bonn, 1850), an author 
to whom, in this, as in all matters connected with ancient mytho- 
logy, I gratefully acknowledge my obligations. Consult also the 
monogram of Pindar, De Ilithyta, Berlin, 1860. 

Veb. 306. — Thick vapours by white Notus bred. 

That winds should sometimes get their names from the appear- 
ance of the sky with which tljey are accompanied, or from the kind 
of weather which they bring with them, seems quite natural ; and in 
this way such an epithet as apyeo-r^s may easily pass into a proper 
name. The d/>y€(rrao Noroto of the noet in this passage is mani- 
festly the alhus Notus of Horace (i. 7. 15); but though the epithet 
is the same, there is a great difference in the idea which the word 
is meant to convey. The Eoman lyrist talks of the white or clear 
souih wind driving the dark clouds before it^ Homer of the strong 
fresh zephyr J sweeping away the clouds of the white souih. What 
our minstrel means we may have seen in our own climate, where a 
south wind will often accumulate a white haze in the sky, which a 
stiff breeze from the north or north-west will disperse. The word 
apykfrrq^ appears in Hesiod plainly, I cannot help thinking with 
Ooettling {Theog. 379), as a proper name for the east wind, which 
agrees well enough with its Homeric use, as Ndros may be used 
loosely for the south-east ; and to a person living on the west coast 
of Asia Minor, these two winds at certain seasons of the year 
might bring with them a similar white cloudiness of the sky. 
Afterwards, when used by Greeks in a different quarter of the 
world, the word dpyk(rnfi% took a jump into the immediate vicinity 
of its Homeric adversary the Z€<f)vpoSj and appears on the card 
as N.w. by w. See the table of winds in Goettling; hence 
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^^ frigidus Argestes'* in Ovid, Fast. v. 161. The *Apy€<m)s in 
Apoll. Rhod. II. 963 is also manifestly a west wind, as indeed 
the scholiast remarks, for this is what the Argonauts required at 
that part of their voyage. 

Vbr. 385. — Brave archer^ hrilliant bmcman. 

I have not the shadow of a doubt that the meaning of " curls" 
given to K€pas in this passage, by a great many of the ancients, and 
from thence adopted into some translations even of recent date, is 
a pure invention of that Host of minute pedants who, in the decad- 
ence of Greek literature, began to occupy their small wits with a 
thousand and one supersubtle questions about every jot and tittle 
of the Homeric Bible. We must bear in mind that these men 
lived at least 600 years after the latest date assigned to Homer, 
and that where a certain living tradition failed, they had no better 
materials for forming a judgment than we have, and even when 
they had materials, they seem to have been entirely destitute of 
fixed principles of criticism by which they might apply them. 
No hermeneutical maxim is now more generally allowed than 
that every author is the best commentator on himself; and as 
Homer, though speaking of hair in a hundred places, nowhere uses 
Kfpas in that sense, while he tells us distinctly (rv. 109) that bows 
were made of horn, all room for further conjecture on the subject 
is shut out. Aristarchus, as we see in ApoUonius, saw this clearly ; 
but the y\(a<r(roypd<l>oi were arrant triflers, and having taken a 
fancy into their head that Homer having already called Paris a 
ro^6rriSj must mean something different by Kffx^. ayAcic, and know- 
ing that the locks of Paris were famous (in. 55), they fell upon the 
notion that a certain kind of arrangement of the curls might justly 
be called a ^^horn," and so gratified their petty ingenuity at the 
expense of the Greek language and of conmion sense ; for who ever 
heard of " locks" being called " a horn ?" The things are in their 
nature different and contrary ; the horn stands up, the locks faU 
down. Let us hope, therefore, that we shall hear no more of this 
nonsense. The taunt implied in To^6rt)^ has been already explained 
under rv. 242. 
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Vbr. 430. — wise Ulysses, much bepraised. 

There is nothing contrary to Homeric usage in the laudatory 
epithet here applied to Ulysses by the Trojaiis. The attempt of 
Buttmann in the Lexil, to devise a special meaning for vokvaivos 
according to the strict acceptation of aTvos, an allegory or parable, 
is ingenious, but neither necessary nor safe. Learned men seem 
sometimes to be governed by a feeling against obvious meanings ; 
but I suspect, in a popular minstrel at least, the most obvious 
meaning is the most likely to be true. 

Ver. 474. — Tatimy jackals. 

The 8a<^ivot ^oks, like most objects of natural history not alto- 
gether common, has puzzled the translators. The versions are, 
" red wild dogs," N. ; " lynxes in the hills,'' C. ; " bloody Lucems," 
Ch. ; " wild mountain-wolves," P. ; " rothgelbe Sckakaly^ V. ; 
" hungry jackals," Brb. I follow Lenz, Zoologie der Oriechen, p. 
117. Gesenius understands jackals in the history of Samson 
(Judges XV. 4), where the Hebrew has ^?^' 

Ver. 514. 
A cunning leech in stress of fight a hundred men outweighs. 

This sentiment is expressed again in Od. iv. 231, which passage, 
I entirely agree with Welcker (AU. Heilk. p. 49), is like the present 
quite general, and has no special reference to the Egyptians. The 
compliment paid by the poet to the medical profession in this verse 
is the more generous, that in all ages of society, men who distinguish 
themselves on the battle-field and in the forum, in public life and 
in literature, achieve greater celebrity than those who work in the 
quiet and unobtrusive sphere of the physician. For this reason it is 
celebrated by Virgil as a great act of self-denial in a certain hero that 

" Scire potestates herbarum usumque medendi 
Maluit, et mutas agitare inglorius artes. '* 

^n. XII. 397. 
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The Hitopadesa says, " A man should not reside in a place where 
these five things are not to be found, wealthy inhabitants^ Brahmins 
learned in the Vedas, a Eajahy a river ^ and a physician (Book i. 
Sloka. 109). And in the Wisdom of Sirach we read (xxxviii. 1, 2), 
" Honour a physician for your own need ; for the Lord created him 
also : for from the Most High cometh healing, and he shall receive a 
gift from the king." The world, however, always will have its sneer 
at the privileged orders ; so in Eustathius we find recorded a very 
difierent saying, " If physicians did not exist ^ there would he nothing 
on earth more silly than the grammarians.^' Line 515 was ejected 
by Zenodotus, 84a t^v ftciwcrti'; it is bracketed by Spitzner ; and 
as it certainly weakens rather than strengthens the effect of the 
previous line, I think I do the poet a service by following the 
Kphesian. 

Ver. 543. 
The line 

was first inserted into the text by Wolf, from Ar. Rhet. 11. 9, and 
other passages of the ancients. The line may be genuine ; but, 
as it only seems to weaken the passage by expressing a reason far 
better left to the imagination, I have no hesitation in omitting it 
Barnes inserted it at xvii. 100, where it seems superfluous. 

Ver. 609. 

The valiant Greeks clasping my knees I soon shall see. 

" Hoec loquentem qui fecit Achillem^ is profecto legationem 
hestemo die rej/udiatam ignoravit " (Kochly, Diss. Tliad. iii. p. 9). 
This remark is certainly just, and is in favour of my theory (vol. 
i. p. 256), that Book ix. was an afterthought of the poet, in order 
to intensify the importance of his hero. With regard to such small 
contradictions or oversights in the concatenation of the parts of 
the poem, my wonder always is that there are not more of them. 
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Vbb. 624. — A miriyhd draugJd fair Hecafiiede prejjared. 

The Kviccwv, says Apollonius, " is a draught of water and wine 
mingled with honey and barley," as, indeed, it is described here, 
and in Od. x. 235, 290, 316. The KVK€(av is not a medicine, but 
only a refreshing draught ; this appears plainly from the context 
(ver. 641-2), and from the Odyssey, where Circe puts the if>dpfxaKov 
into it, as an addition altogether distinct and separate. Hecamede 
is no leech, only Agamede (ver. 740), though those who have 
quoted from this book often confound the two. The kukcwv was 
not always composed of the same materials, but some kind of herbs 
seems to have been essential to the potion. In Ar. Fac. 712 and 
1159, thyme and pennyroyal are mentioned. 

Ver. 630. — Flavorous garlic for the wine. 

The word o^oi', in Greek, properly signifies anything that gives 
a relish, generally to a piece of dry bread, but in this passage it 
means a provocative to wine. Hesychius says that onions, K/wft/Ava, 
arc taken in the morning along with a glass of wine, as Ip^diairiKoy 
rov olvov. Afterwards 6\pov was more specially applied to certain 
kinds of fish, such as anchovies and sardines ; from this use its 
diminutive oifdpiov came to be used, as in the New Testament 
generally, for fish, which, in modern Greek, shorn of the initial 
unaccented syllable, becomes ^dpi, nfish. 

Ver. 639. — The Pramnian wine. 

The Pramnian wine is mentioned often in ancient writers^ and 
was held in very great estimation, as the scholiast on Ar. Equit, 
107 remarks. It was a dark strong wine, dry and harsh, and was 
believed to have medicinal qualities (Athen. i. 10 b,. 2a a^ 30 c). 
This notion of its medicinal virtue may either have been founded on 
experience, or have arisen out of the medical interpretation of this 
very passage, for the ancients dealt with Homer as we deal with 
the Bible, and always used him to prove a thousand things of 
which he never dreamt. As to the locality of the Pramnian wine. 
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the most distinct testimony is borne to it« having been grown in the 
island of Icarus, off Samos, where a rock was called the Upafivios 
vhpa (Athen. i. 30 c) ; but the same name seems to have been 
given to wine of a similar quality grown in other places (Athen. i. 
31 D ; Plin. N. H. xrv. 4). See Nitzsch, Od, x. 234 ; Welcker, 
Alte HeilkuTide, Kleine Schri/ten, iii. p. 55. 

Ver. 655. — To whom the old Gerenian horseman answered, 

"Poor Patroclus," says Gladstone, " is here button-held by 
Nestor — 152 lines absolutely and entirely irrelevant!'* Not so. 
*' Irrelevant" is a logical word ; and Mr. Gladstone is not the only 
critic who has forgotten that poetry has a logic of its own which 
the schools are apt to ignore. Patroclus is eager to return and 
bring back word to Achilles ; Nestor is eager to detain him. Of 
course he must say something ; and he says something very much 
to the purpose, of which the substance is this : " Tour friend is a 
very unreasonable man ; he refuses to help his own friends in their 
extreme need. When I was young I was eager to rush into the 
fray, even when forbidden. If I was now as fresh and vigorous as 
Achilles, I would not be skulking at the ships, but I would go forth 
and handle the Trojans as I handled the Epeans when a young 
man, on a certain famous occasion which I will tell you." Is this 
irrelevant? The breadth of the narrative is partly Homeric, 
partly Nestorian, but it is also politic and pertinent ; for the recital 
of such heroic actions was calculated to work on Patroclus's mind, 
and make him ashamed of his own conduct and that of his hot 
friend. I do not think there is a more natural, or a more appro- 
priate speech in the whole Iliad. With regard to Nbstor generally, 
this were the place to enlarge on him if we had anything to say 
beyond what the pictures of the Iliad exhibit. But what little 
we know is hardly worth mentioning. Like all the thanes of the 
Peloponnesus he is directly traced to Thessaly, the cradle of the 
Greeks. His father Neleus is genealogically connected with 
^olus, the son of Hellen — that is, the Greeks of 'EAAas in Thessaly, 
— through his father Cretheus, and his mother Tyro, the daughter 
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of the haughty god-defying Salmoneus (ApoU. i. 7. 3 ; Virg. Jim, 
VI. 586). Thb Tyro, no doubt as the grandmother of Nestor, so 
famous in the great legendary cycle of the T/awtKa, receives a pro- 
minent place among the illustrious women who appear to Ulysses 
in hb visit to Hades (Od. xi. 235). From the banks of the 
Enipeus, owing to one of those family quarrels so common in 
ancient Oreece, Neleus, the fictther of Nestor, left his native 
country, and established himself in Pylos, on the south-west coast 
of the Peloponnesus. As Nestor in a green old age survived 
every other body, so he was bound, by legendary propriety, to 
survive the Trojan war ; and accordingly he appears in the Odyssey 
(in. 165, IV. 209) unscathed and uncurtailed, with all the dignity 
that belongs to a venerable paterfamilias^ the hero of a hundred 
fights, and the survivor of three generations. By the irruption of 
the HeracleidsD, the Neleides were dispossessed of their possessions 
in the peninsula, and migrated to Attica (Pans. ii. 18. 7). We 
should add that the surname ^^ Gerenian,'' with which he generally 
appears in the Uiad, is from a Messenian town, where Nestor is said 
to have resided for some time, and which some ancient antiquarians 
identified with the 'Eiwiy of ix. 150 (see Pans. in. 26. 6). 

Vbr. 662. — piPXrjrai 8k Kal Evpv?rvA,o$ Kara /JLtjpbv durry. 

^^ Hunc versurriy quod ahest a Ven. Lips, Vind. uno et Eustathio^ 
neque Nestor Eurypylum vtdneratum esse scire potuity in dubitati- 
onem vocant Emesiius, HeyniuSf Woljius ; et vix abesse poterit sus^ 
picio quin in alienum locum irnierit ille versus e lihro xvi. 27 " 
(Spitzner). I eject, with Bekker. 

Ver. 699. — Four prize-hearing steeds^ etc. 

The reader will notice here the germ of the Olympic games, 
which, however, were not formally instituted, or at least did not 
assume a historical significance, till the year 776 B.C., when Iphitus 
was king of Elis. The Augeas mentioned in ver. 701 b evidently 
the same person whose ill-kept stables furnished Hercules with 
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one of his famous labours, which again has furnished the modem 
world with one of its most current proverbs. 

Ver. 709. 

The twin doughty champions here mentioned under the name of 
MoXtoi'c, are described in mythological history as sons of Actor 
(xxiii. 638) — ^brother of Augeas— and Molione. Their names were 
Eurytos and Cteatus (ii. 621). How they came to be named 
from their mother has puzzled curious inquirers ; but, as Horace 
says, non scire fas est omnia. They were strong men and mighty 
warriors, and supposed, maugre their apparent fatherhood, no doubt 
on account of their strength, to have been really the sons of Posei- 
don. They acted so constantly in concert that people exaggerated 
them into a sort of Siamese twins (<rv/Lt<^v€ts). They opposed 
Hercules with success ; but the invincible son of Jove afterwards 
slew them near Cleonae (Pindar, 01 x. 32). Welcker (KL Schr,) 
interprets this legend of the two millstones, in the act of grinding 
indispensable to each other, most ingeniously, and in a manner 
which explains without force all the names of all the parties in the 
myth. If the Germans would learn to confine their symbolical 
explanations within such rational bounds as Welcker geneiully 
observes, they would command that respect from the whole world 
of scholars which they now receive chiefly from those largely in- 
fected with their own madness. 

Ver. 728. — A hull loe to the river slew. 

Bulls were sacrificed to Rivbkb for the same reason as to Nep- 
tune (xx. 404), on account of their strength and fierceness. For 
the same reason, on coins, rivers are constantly represented either 
as bulls with human heads, or as men with bulls' heads, or at least 
with horns. To this Horace alludes in his " Sic tauriformis vol- 
vitur AufiduSj^ and Virgil in his Ehenus hicomis ; for I should 
not believe, without special proof, that the Mantuan meant by 
this phrase the division of the Khine into two great branches be- 
fore it enters the sea. 
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Veb. 740. 
A leech was she, and well she kneio all herbs on ground thai grow. 
That women are admirable nurses every one knows ; that they 
are inclined also to dabble in drugs, and to patronize every new 
medical heresy, is equally evident ; and that they have a natural 
vocation for exercising certain branches of the medical profession 
with dexterity and tact, seems undeniable. I have known not a 
few cases in which sensible women have interfered triumphantly 
to fan the vital spark, which injudicious doctors were assiduously 
smothering with drugs. It is gratifying therefore to find that a field 
of activity which has been recently claimed for the sex by English 
aspiration, and by American example, finds a precedent in the 
venerable pages of the Hiad. The name of Agamede stands here 
prophetic of Florence Nightingale, and other courageous devoted 
women, who moved like beneficent angels among the crowds of 
bleeding sufferers in the late Crimean war. A commentator of 
a late age identifies her with the Perimede of Theocritus (Schol. 
Theoc. n. 16). As Egypt was the most famous of ancient countries 
for physicians, we are not surprised to meet in the Odyssey (iv. 
227) an Egyptian female leech, with the well-omened name of Poly- 
damna, which, being interpreted, means svhdxwr of many diseases. 
In fact, nothing was more common in ancient times than medical 
skill possessed by females. So (Enone, the Trojan shepherdess, is 
<f)ap/xaKovpy6s (Lycoph. 61). So a good nurse must know drugs 
{Hymn. Cer, 228). See Medea, oder die Krduterkunde lei den 
Fratien ; Welcker, KL Sch. iii. 21. From these sources, and 
I have no doubt also from the practice of the middle ages, our 
modern poets derived the idea of introducing women as skilled in 
surgery. So Erminia, in Tasso (vi. 67) ; so Angelica, in Ariosto 
(xrx. 21). And to the same effect, in the old romance of Sir Isum- 
bras (Thornton Romances, Camden Society, Lond. 1844, p. 108), 

we read — 

"The nouncs of him they were full faAne, 
For that he bail the Saracenes slayne 
And those haythene houndes ; 
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And of his paynnes sare ganne them rewe. 
like a day they made saWes new, 
And laid them till his wondes. 
They gafe him metis and drynkis lythe, 
And heled the knyghte wander swythe." 

And in Sir Bevis of Hamptoun, Josyan, the daughter of Ermyn, 
a Saracen king, plays the same part. From all which, the practical 
conclusion in my mind is, that provision should be made for the 
systematic instruction of women in certain departments of the 
medical art to a much greater extent than is at present the case. 

Ver. 807. — The public open space where all the people met. 

This passage, showing at a glance the headquarters of parlia- 
mentary, judicial, and religious authority in a Greek camp, should 
be noted carefully in connexion with what we said of the dyopd 
above (u. 61). 

Ver. 832. — Chiron^ tlie greatest of the Centaur crew. 

The prominent mention of Chiron here in connexion with the 
practice of medicine in the camp of Agamemnon, leads us to make 
a few remarks on the origin and history of that useful art, as it 
appears in the earliest traditions of Greece, .^culapius, as we 
have already mentioned (iv. 194), was, in Homer's time, a man, 
and not a god. Superior to him in time, as in personal dignity, 
was Chiron, the Centaur of Mount Pelion in Thessaly, to whom, 
indeed, the direct medical instruction of the future god is ascribed 
in a notable passage of Pindar {Pyth. iii. 79). The name of Chiron 
(from x€ip) is significant of that manual dexterity which the prac- 
tice of surgery (chirurgery) requires. And his parentage is equally 
significant; for his father is K/^ovos, or Time, and his mother is 
Philyra (ApoU. I. 2, 4), which word Welcker seems right in 
deriving from <^vAA^k, the two slender vowels v and t, according 
to the genuine Greek pronunciation, being cognate, and easily 
confounded. His mother, therefore, was an " herb- woman ;" and 
this entirely agrees with all that we know of the early history of 
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drags, which were originally either expressed juices or infusions of 
plants. ^^ Antiquior aiUem mediclna herbis tantum et auccU eraV 
(Isidor. Orig, iv. 9.) 

The Centaur character of the father of medicine is worthy of 
notice. I agree with Welcker in regarding it as a pretty plain proof 
that these mountain monsters were not mere poetical impersona- 
tions of physical phenomena, but exaggerated accounts of a tribe of 
energetic and rough-riding mountaineers who lived in the glens of 
the mountains that slope down into the Thessalian plains. For 
the invention of medicine would not be attributed to a mere sym- 
bol ; and, if the Centaurs did really represent the wild forms of 
mountain flood and cataract only, on what principle does Chiron 
form an exception to their general character ? On the other hand, 
if we suppose the Centaurs to have been actual men, the whole 
thing is plain. Among the wild inhabitants of the glens of Pelion, 
some one might be found who, in the loneliness of those mountain 
solitudes, might be led by natural genius to observe the virtues of 
the rare plants which are wont to grow in such remote regions, of 
which the inhabitants of the plains, occupied with their plough and 
harrow, not favourable to botany, would be ignorant. The fame 
of any one possessed of such valuable knowledge, especially if 
accompanied with general sagacity and manual dexterity, would 
spread rapidly into the plains ; and so the Centaur Chiron would 
become the instructor of gods and princes, and the cave where he 
was wont to shelter himself from the mountain blast would become 
a shrine of sacred memory to all ages (Dicaearchus, dvaypaifni rov 
HrjXiov opovi, Fuhr. p. 401). I have no doubt that in other 
countries parallels will be found to the essential fact indicated 
in the Centaur character of Chiron, viz., that mountaineers have 
peculiar opportunities of discovering herbs of rare virtue, and that 
the people of the plains are inclined to yield to them with an admir^ 
ing faith any superiority which they may claim as medical herbalists. 
I observe, as a remarkable confirmation of this view, that the Vilas 
or Oreads of the Servian popular poetry are particularly noted for 
their skill in drugs, though, unfortunately, from their perverse dis~ 
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position, they use that skiU (like certain heroic drug-dispensers in 
England) oftener to kill mortal men than to cure them (Meredith, 
Servian Ballads. London, 1861, pp. 71, 74). 

With regard to the extent of medical knowledge and the method 
of medical treatment in those early times, some statements have 
been made by scholars which are quite unwarranted. It has been 
asserted, for instance, that the medical practice of the Homeric age 
was purely surgical, and that no other branch of the therapeutic 
art then existed. Now this is quite contrary to all the presump- 
tions of the case, and would require the most indubitable testimony 
to support it. For as men are liable to diseases at all times, not 
only to wounds and bruises in time of war, and as the desire to 
get rid of these diseases is natural and imperative, to suppose that 
no branch of the medical art but surgery existed in the first ages, 
is to suppose that soldiers were the only class of men who were 
gifted with the common instincts of suflfering humanity. All that 
can be said in favour of this narrow view is, that cutting out an 
arrow-head or binding a bleeding wound is a much more obvious 
and simple operation than curing an ague by drinking quinine 
or other potion, and that therefore the more easy part of the art 
was naturally invented first. So much may be granted. But that 
not merely these simple surgical operations, but drugs of various 
kinds were known in the heroic ages, is quite certain from the epi- 
thet voX.v<f}dffjLaKO(. applied to physicians (xvi. 28), and from ver. 
846 of this book, where Patroclus rubs a bitter root with his hand 
and applies it to the wound as an anodyne. These considerations 
are, in my opinion, quite sufiBcient to settle the point ; but Welcker 
has made assurance doubly sure by directing special attention to 
Od. XVII. 384, where the IfjTrjp KaKcUi/ is mentioned as one of the 
regularly recognised professions of the heroic age, a passage in which 
there cannot be the slightest reason for confining the word Kaxd to 
external wounds and lesions ; on the contrary, KaKorrjs is mani- 
festly used, like /AaXaKia in the New Testament, of sickness, debi- 
lity, and disease {Od. v. 397). As to the authority of Plato in this 
matter {Rep. in. 405-9), which has been often abused, any person 
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who reads the chapter carefully will see that it is directed only 
against the xoearisome vexation of sickly bodies with a protracted 
course of drv^ging^ and does not in anywise deny the existence 
and use of <f>dpfMaKa as a branch of therapeutics in the earliest 
stages of the healing art. The philosopher is there arguing not 
against drugs absolutely, but against the use of drugs to keep 
certain valetudinarians uncomfortably alive, wbo, according to his 
estimate of the value of life, would be much more comfortable in 
their graves. 

Another point to be noted with reference to this matter is, that 
though the Greek army had its own body of surgeons, alluded to 
generally in xiii. 213 and xvi. 28,* yet the division of labour had 
certainly not yet advanced so far as to confine the practice of sur- 
gical operations to a particular class. On the contrary, Machaon, 
the wounded physician, is a ttoi/a^v Aawv (ver. 651) and a warrior 
as well as Agamemnon ; and Patroclus in this passage extracts the 
arrow from Eurjrpylus' thigh and applies the anodyne just as natu- 
rally as if he had been Podalirius. The poet also tells us in the 
present passage expressly that Achilles had received instruction in 
the medical art, as in music, from Chiron. This instruction was a 
favourite subject with the ancient painters; and the skill with 
which they unified the human and the equine character in the god- 
like mountaineer was much celebrated by connoisseurs (Philost. 
Imag. ii. 2). So, in the catalogue of Egyptian kings by Manetho 
(first dynasty), we find that Athothis, the son of Menes, was a phy- 
sician, and wrote books on anatomy. In ancient Rome, we know 
from Pliny (N. H. xxix. 1) that there was no physician seen till the 
arrival of a Greek from the Peloponnesus in the year of the city 
535. In Greece at an early period the priests of ^sculapius at 
Epidaurus, Cos, and elsewhere, exercised all the functions of medi- 
cal men, mingling their ablutions and potions, no doubt, with a 
very considerable amount of superstition, which, however, did no 

* See in connexion with this Rubject an interesting tract, Was the Roman 
Army provided with Medical Officers f By Sir James Y. Simpson, M.l). 
Edinburgh, 1856. 
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harm. That the separation of surgeon from physician took pkce 
at a very early period is certain from the fsK^t that Arctinos, one 
of the early Cyclic poets, in his 'lA-ftov irkpa-is describes Machaon 
as pre-eminent in surgery, while Podalirius had the profounder 
skill in diagnosis and therapeutics. The passage is preserved 
by the scholiast on ver. 515 supra, and may be Englished as 
follows: — 

" He, the father, to both his sons the canning ofleechcraft 
Bountiful gave ; but one more glorj obtained than the other. 
Hands more nimble to this he gave for cutting, and quickly 
Drawing the barb from the flesh, and healing each wound of the soldier ; 
That in his breast more knowledge received and curious wisdom, 
Things deep-hidden to scan, and cure incurable evils. 
He first wisely discovered the wrath that rankled in Ajax, 
Read the wild gleam in his eye, and the weighty thought that oppressed 
him." 

With regard to the personal history of Machaon and Podalirius, 
some facts are mentioned by the ancients (Paus. m. 26. 7) ; bnt 
they are of no significance, and the reader will wisely content him- 
self with what Homer says here and in n. 732 and iv. 194. 

In writing this note I had through my hands (1.) The History 
of Physic, by Leclerc, London, 1699 ; (2.) History of Medicine, 
by Meryon, London, 1861 ; (3.) Hindoo System of Medicine, by 
Wise, Calcutta, 1845 ; but profited most largely firom Welcker's 
papers on ancient medicine, in his Kleine Schri/ten, iii. 1-226. I 
have also glanced at La Midecine dans Homh'e, par Baremberg, 
Paris, 1865, where the student will find a comprehensive digest of 
anatomical, medical, and surgical matters connected with Homer, on 
which the limits of these notes do not allow me to enlarge. 
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BOOK XII. 

Ver. 19. 

Even all the streams that seek tfie sea from Ida^s sacred height. 

The couDtry to the north of Mount Ida has been very little ex- 
plored by travellers. Nevertheless, from the account of Strabo, 
and the topographical researches of Tchihatcheflf (Asie Mtneure, 
Paris, 1853), and Texier (Asie Mineure^ Paris, 1862), it is easy to 
recognise the accuracy of the i^ain points of the hydrography 
alluded to in these lines. That the poet should describe a dyke on 
the plain of Troy as washed away by a downflow of water, not only 
from the streams that water that region, but from those also that 
flow from the other side of Ida, north into the Sea of Marmora, is 
a license which we may allow without being curious, especially as 
the whole affair was miraculous. 

According to the account of the native topographer Demetrius 
of Scepsis (Str. xiii. 43), " Mount Ida richly deserves the Homeric 
epithet of * many-fountained,' because it sends forth so many rivers 
in all directions. And, in particular, from one of the heights of 
Ida, called Cottlus, there flow three rivers, the Scamander, the 
Granicus, and the -^sepus, of which the two last, from several 
springs, flow to the north, the first, from one source, westward ; 
they approach to one another in their origin within a distance of 
twenty stadia, and that which has the longest course from its origin 
to the sea, is the ^sbpus, being about five hundred stadia." And 
in another place (xu. 565), he tells us that ^' the ^sepus is the 
boundary between the Troad and Mysia, according to the poet." 
In Ptolemy the mouths of the ^sepus are the first point after 
Cyzicus, going westward. These data have seemed sufficient to 
enable Tchihatcheff, who traversed the whole of the coast, to iden- 
tify this river with the modem Aikayassi sou. Not so large as 
the ^sepus, but far surpassing it in historical celebrity, is the 
Gbanious, which is described by Strabo (xni. 587) as flowing be- 
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tween the ^sepus and the town of Priapus, through the plain of 
Adrasteia, into the sea. This account, agreeing as it does accur- 
ately with the description in Arrian's account of Alexander's march 
(i. 12, 13), is precise enough to have enabled the distinguished 
Russian traveller already named to pitch on the modem Kodjachai 
as the ancient Granicus ; but as there are three branches of this 
stream, the exact current so famous in history must ever remain to 
a certain extent indeterminate. The next marked point in the 
enumeration is thcRH0Dius,at the extreme west of the district within 
which these rivers flow. It is described by Strabo (xm. 595) as 
between Abydos and the city of Dardanus, opposite Cynossema, in 
the Chersonesus, where the tomb of Hecuba was shown. It is 
easily identi6ed both by this description and by its modem name 
Rodos-tduii. Of the other rivers in this group, the Cabesus was 
a tributary of the ^sepus (Str. xm. 603), the Rhesus (Id. 603), 
but only con jectur ally, of the Granicus, while the Heptapokus, 
though known to Demetrius (Jd. I. c.) seems too vaguely described 
to admit of modern identification. It appears, somewhat oonjectur- 
ally I suppose, in Kiepert. Tlie vexed identities of the Simois and 
SoAiiANDKR will be discussed more fitly afterwards. 

Vbr. 87. — And in five hands they follow to the fray. 

The fivefold division here mentioned corresponds, as Heyne 
observed, to the five great divisions of the proper subjects of Priam 
mentioned in the catalogue (n. 816-839), before the enumeration 
of the others, viz., Trojans proper, Dardans, Trojans of Zeleia, the 
people of Adrasteia, and the people in the region of Abydos, Percote, 
and Arisbe (see Gladstone, iii. 226). 

Vbe. 94. — Qodlike Detphobtts. 

This is the first passage in which Deiphobus is mentioned in the 
Hiad. In Homer he performs no very prominent part ; but in the 
general cycle of Trojan story he is by no means insignificant He 
occurs again (xm. 402, 517, and in xxn. 227), where Athene 
assumes his likeness in order to deceive Hector. When Troy was 
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taken, his house was an object of eager revenge to the captors 
{Oil. viii. 617; Virgil, ^n. ii. 810), because, after the death of 
Paris, Deiphobus had married the many-husbanded Spartan beauty 
(Eurip. Troad. 960). His unhappy end is well known to every 
schoolboy from -^n. yi. 495. 

Vkr. 116. — The ill -divining Fate, 

Mot/oa in this and a few similar passages seems distinctly imper- 
sonated, and appears in the singular number, like EiXctOvia and 
'E/)ivu9. But originally there were many /zot/oai, all sent from 
Jove. See on Fate, and the Fates generally, vi. 489. 

The line which separates a thought from a person in mythology 
is oflen as vague and indeterminate as that which separates a plant 
from an animal in organic nature. 

Vbr. 167. — Yellotv-ringed wasps. 

The description <r<f>rJK€s fi€<rov aioXot is one that has puzzled me 
very much. There is a diversity in the translations, as will be 
seen: — "Yellow wasps," Ch. ; " ring-straked," C. ; "yellow- 
banded," Drb. ; " slim wasps quivering bright," Wor. ; " wasps 
with flexible slender waists," Wr. ; " wasps streaked in the middle," 
Drt. ; "fTeapen mtt regsamen Leih,** V. ; " regsam,'' J). ; but there 
is only one point of real difference, viz., whether the variability 
implied in aloKos refers to space or to time — that is, whether the 
wasps receive this epithet, because their bodies are parti-coloured, 
or because of their agile and fluttering motion. Now, in endea- 
vouring to decide which of these meanings applies to the present, 
and to other Homeric passages, after the full discussion this sub- 
ject has received from Buttmann, we may content ourselves with 
laying down the following fixed points : — 

(1.) It is quite certain that in the days of the full blossom of 
Greek literature, the meaning of ai6X.os was spotted^ variegated^ 
parti- coloured^ or studded y like the German hunt, without any idea 
of motion. Thus in Soph. Track. 11, in the words atoAos SpaKtav 
€XiKT6sy while the second epithet describes the spherical motion of 
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the serpent's folds, the first describes the various colours of its skio, 
corresponding to the ttoikiAos S/kuccuv of Pind. {^Pyth. 8. 65). The 
atoAa a-ap^ of the same poet [Philoct. 1167), caro macuUs inter - 
stincta is even more decisive. 

(2.) It is equally certain, and admitted by Buttmann, that this 
signification of aioAos, spotted, bunt, may be traced back to the very 
verge of the Homeric age, as in atc^Aov oa-rpaKov of the yellow- 
spotted shell of the common land-tortoise (Hyvi. Merc. 33). 

(3.) Not less certain, on the other hand, is the ftict that in Homer 
this word and its cognates do on certain occasions partake of the 
idea of motion, and that so thoroughly sometimes as altogether to 
exclude the idea of mere variety in space. Buttmann quotes Od. 
XX. 27 afi an indubitable proof of this. 

(4.) It is certain also that this idea of motion, or variability in 
respect of time, was acknowledged by the Greeks even to the later 
epoch of the classical period, as the use of atoAai rip.€pai of uncer- 
tain or changeable weather in Aristotle (Prohl. xxvi. 13) plainly 
shows. 

(5.) These facts warrant the conclusion that the oldest and 
original conc3ption of the word implied the idea of motion. Inde- 
pendently, however, of the history of the word, it is much more 
obvious to deduce the idea of variety in colour from an irregular 
unsteady motion than the contrary. The trembling appearance of 
hundreds of miniature suns, for instance, on the surface of a shim- 
mering sea, makes the nearest approach to the notion of spotted. 
The sea, in fact, in this case is spotted or studded with countless 
moving points of the same colour, the transition from which to fixed 
points of a different colour is extremely easy. 

(6.) From these premises, the principles of a scientific philology 
lead us to interpret aloXos in Homer generally of an irregular 
unsteady wavering motion, whenever we can do so without force. 
The familiar epithet of Hector is rightly rendered " Hector of 
the waving plume," "crest-shaking," or something to that effect. 
In the same way, iroSas al6\os iinros in xix. 404 means fltckering- 
foftfed^^^ or " twinkling-foc/ted,'^ not simply sm/f, exactly as in the 
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fiapfiapvyal iro8c3v, the twinkling of the feet of dancers which 
Ulysses saw with admiration {Od. viir. 265). It is this unsteady 
shifting repetition, indeed, which belongs to atoAXo), aioXos, and 
other words of the same family, as the differential characteristic 
distinguishing it from other kinds of motion. 

(7.) In this differential element we find the key to the Homeric 
designations, al6Xov o-axos (vn. 222), aioX.o6(oprj^, and other such, 
where the word aidXos is applied to armour. The epithet in this 
place refers to the flickering, shifting motion of the points of light 
reflected from the moving brass, and wiU be more appropriate if 
the armour be of various materials and colours, as we saw in the 
case of Agamemnon (xi. 25, supra). Here, therefore, is a case in 
which the meaning of flickering passes easily into variegated ; and 
in regard to this application of the word, I consider that Buttraann 
has altogether missed the point when he interprets aioXos by 
fleodhle or supple, or lightly moved. The word flexible never could 
apply to a copper coat of mail, and when Homer wished to apply 
the epithet €VKlvqrov to a shield, he talked of the Aawnjta impo^vra 
(xii. 426), not of the massive buckler. I do not believe that 
a&oAos ever was equivalent to vy/oo?, or, as Pollux has it, 

AvyMTTlKOS. 

(8.) The two most difficult points remain. What shall we make 
of <r</>i}K€s ftco-ov atoXot of the present passage, and of the aioXov 
o<^iv in ver. 208 below ? Now, if the poet had merely talked of 
o-</>^^ aioXos as he has of oT(Trpo% atoAos in Od. xxii. 300, accord- 
ing to analogy, there could be little doubt about the matter. The 
unsteady, fluttering motion of the pestilential insect would at once 
present itself as the main point of the description. But how can 
it be said that a wasp is fluttering or quivering merely about the 
middle? A wasp is slender or slim about the middle. But this 
is not the meaning of atoAos. Not seeing my way out of this diffi- 
culty, I prefer to translate the word in this case by that which is 
an obvious and striking characteristic of the insect — the yellow 
bands or stripes about its body, and suppose /-tecroi/ to be used 
loosely for the trunk of the animal generally as opposed to its 
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head and legs. With regard to the snake in ver. 208 I have less 
difficulty. Homer talks of crimson, that must be crimson -banded 
or crimson-spotted sntikes in more places than one — <f>oivrJ€is in 
202 below, and 8a<f>oiv6s in ii. 308. I consider it therefore most 
natural to refer the atoAos of ver. 208 to the same characteristic. 
For besides that the wriggling motion of an animal in pain is not 
that which is naturally expressed by at($XAa), the poet here describes 
what the Trojans saw, and that was no doubt rather the crim- 
son spots of the animal as it lay on the ground, than the tortuous 
motion of its folds. If it had moved so as to attract attention, 
the poet could easily have said so in some way less equivocal than 
by coupling such an amphibious word as alokov with such a verb 
as K€ifi€vov ; observe also that in the monuments spotted snakes 
frequently occur. See Overbeck, Bildwerhe Theh. Tro. PL vii. 2. 
The aiokot evkal in xxii. 609 — ^worms feeding on a dead body 
— may admit of either explanation. For there are earthworms of 
various colours, and the confused wambling motion of a heap of 
ants on a hill, or a mass of mites in a cheese, or a colony of worms 
in a dead body, might seem certainly a more fit application of the 
kind of motion originally signified by aioAXo) than the wriggling of 
a wounded snake. 

Ver. 176-181.— "AXAot . . . Siyibr^ra. 

If there be any verses in the Iliad justly suspected of interpo- 
lation, these are of them. The whole thing has the look of a 
patch. What damns the passage beyond redemption, in my eyes, 
is that it is not yet time to talk of the ^€<r7nSah trvp at all ; for I 
cannot agree with Sp that this well-known phrase (ver. 441) can 
possibly be understood, " de pugnantium vi et impetus Other 
sufficient reasons for the almost universal condemnation of these 
lines will be found in Sp. The ejected lines may be translated as 
follows : — 

" From gate to gate the battle spread, and raged the hot pell-mell ; 
A god here needed, not a map, the deadly strife to tell. 
The strength of fierce-consuming fire was stirred from end to end 
Of the strong stone-built dykes : the Argives sorely pressed defend 
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Thv. ships from fire ; aod all the gods who love the Achcean nation 
To see them jeopardized were pricked with secret sore vexation. 
Such deeds of mighty prowess did the warlike Lapithae." 

Ver. 200. — A hi(jh-floxvn eayle on the lefi^ etc. 

An omen of this kind — eagle with wriggling snake — is frequently 
alluded to by the ancients, and often presented on ancient coins 
and gems. It was one of those happy omens that could readily be 
applied to opposite situations : if the eagle prevailed the strong 
party would feel assured of victory ; if the snake, the weak party 
might see an emblem of deliverance. Virgil has imitated the pas- 
sage (xi. 751) at considerable length. 

Vbr. 243. — Chie bird is best, or east or mestj to fight for fatherland. 

This famous sentence, used in his own language by a great 

Roman (Cic. Sen. 4), himself an augur, is a remarkable instance 

of the freedom with which the Greek mind asserted itself against 

the influence of priests and augurs. No doubt, on these occasions, 

everything depended on the character of the man ; a Nicias would 

have lost his peace of mind, if he had acted contrary to the advice 

of his soothsayer ; but when a man like Hector boldly asserted his 

independence in such matters at a favourable moment, he might 

reckon on a great amount of public sympathy. In the art of the 

diviners there were weak points enough continually courting public 

criticism, which a man of courage and tact would know how to take 

advantage of. See Hermann, Eel. Alt. 37. 15, 16; and Eurip. 

Iphig. Aid. 620 and 956, where he says : — 

** Who is a seer? the man whom fools think wise 
For telling one troth, and a hundred lies, 
As chance may rule his tongue." 

With regard to the significance of right and left in the art of 
augury, that birds on the right were of good omen, and on the left 
of bad, is certain ; and the natural inference seems to be that the 
augurs must have made their observations with their face to the 
north, which position alone could make east and right hand 
identical, though I do not find any trustworthy ancient testimony 
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for this explanation. See Nitzsch, Od. i. p. 92 ; Henuann, Rel. 
Alt. 38. 10; Schoemann, Gr. Alt. ii. 252. 

Vkr. 273. — When ye hear your captairCs call. 

I cannot think Hejne is right in interpreting oiioKX-q-rfip of the 
party who urges to flight. Faesi's reference to the use of 6/aokA.^ 
in ver. 413 appears to me to catch the true idea of this Homeric 
word. The meaning is, let every man hear his leader s ivar-a-y, 
and not think of fleeing to the ships. ofioKXiq is not oTrctX^, though 
Apollonius loosely so gives it : the one, as the etymology indicates, 
is to call together J to encourage, to rally, to bring up to the charge ; 
the other to drive off. In the present case, as Faesi remarks, 
each Ajax is a ofAOKkrjTT^p. 

Ver. 292. — Sarpedon, king divine. 

" Sarpedon," says Gladstone (iii. 382), " is really a better man 
at war than Hector, though much less pretentious." If this be 
true, I think it arises from the patriotism of Homer getting the 
better of his poetry. In the popular tradition, unquestionably 
Hector was the great hero of the Trojan side, and accordingly the 
poet always brings him forward against his first-class heroes, with 
somewhat of a boastful air no doubt — as Ajax also, and even 
Diomede, have a touch of the braggadocio (vi. 127), — ^but with 
the distinct purpose of showing that no Trojan, not even the 
bravest, may stand against a Greek (see above, xi. 186). Sarpedon, 
next to Hector, is certainly the most effective man in the camp of 
Priam, as the part he plays in this critical twelfth book sufficiently 
shows. He was originally of Cretan extraction; for the ancestor 
of the family, the son of Jupiter and Europe, was a Cretan, the 
brother of Minos and Rhadamanthus (Apoll. in. 1. 1 ; Paus. 
vn. 3, 4; Str. xii. 573), whom Euripides (in the Rhesus, 29) 
identifies or confounds with our Homeric hero ; but a Lycian bom, 
and son of Zeus and Laodamia, as we have already seen (vi. 
199). In Book v. 471-698, we have seen him perform a distin- 
guished part. In Book xvi. 480, he is wounded by Patroclus, 
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and dies, and his body is transported to his native country for 
honourable burial. At Xanthus he was afterwards honoured with 
a sanctuary called the ^afyirqSovtiov (unless perhaps this was a 
shrine of the elder Sarpedon), of which mention is made by 
Appian (B, C. iv. 78), in the account which he gives of the taking 
of that town by Brutus. 

Ver. 297. — A frame of golden rods. 

These pdpSoi must either have been meant for giving firmness to 
the whole fabric, like the frame of a picture, or perhaps might have 
served for the attachment of the iropiraKc^, loops round the edge, 
by which the shield was sometimes wielded (see the second figure 
in Smith's Diet, Ant., Art. Clipeus). 

Vkr. 313. — Why more than others count ive roods f 

The Lycian here shows his consciousness that whether the rcfic- 
vos (Od. XI. 185) to which he alludes was a direct gift of the people, 
like our civil list, or a territorial inheritance, in either case he held 
it for the public good, and was bound to public service accordingly. 
He felt, what our landed aristocracy in Scotland, I fear, have not 
always kept in view, that the lordship of land has its duties as well 
as its rights, and that the first duty of a great proprietor is not to 
gather rents easily by a factor, but to live and die for the prosperity 
of the people from whom he gathers the rents. On the sources of 
public revenue of the old Hellenic kings, sec Muller, Dor. ii. p. 109. 

Ver. 322-328. — Dear comrade mine, etc. 

By these words there hangs a tale, which strongly illustrates the 
remarkable living connexion that has long subsisted in England 
between the business of public life and the recreations of classical 
literature. The extract will tell its own story : — " Being directed 
to wait upon the Earl of Granville, a few days before he died, 
with the preliminary articles of the Treaty of Paris (1703), I found 
him so languid that I proposed postponing my busine;?s for another 
time ; but he insisted that I should stay, saying it could not prolong 
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his life to neglect his duty, and repeating the passage out of Sar- 
pedon's speech beginning with ciJ ireirov, and ending with loftcv, he 
dwelt with particular emphasis on the third line — 

o{}t€ Key a&rbs ivl TrpdnoKFi jxax^f^Vi 

which recalled to his mind the distinguished part he had taken in 
public affairs. His Lordship repeated the last word, ro/x€i', several 
times, with a calm and determined resignation ; and, after a serious 
pause of some minutes, he desired to hear the Treaty read, to which 
he listened with great attention ; and recovered spirits enough to 
declare the approbation of a dying statesman (I use his own words) 
on the most glorious war and honourable peace this nation ever 
saw." — Robert Wood, in Essay on Genius of Homer (London, 
1775), p. vii. 

Ver. 331. — MenestheiLSj son of Peteus. 

There is no stronger argument of the comparative purity with 
which the Homeric text has been handed down to us than the fact 
that both here and in iv. 327, and in the catalogue (u. 563), an 
inferior local chief, and not the great Attic hero, Theseus, is put at 
the head of the Athenian troops. Had Pisistratus and his literary 
assistants done anything else than collect and edit previously exist- 
ing documents, they would not have failed to introduce Theseus in 
those few parts of the poem where some of his countrymen appear. 
According to Attic tradition Menestheus belonged to a rival fac- 
tion, who opposed Theseus (Plut. Thes, 32). The ships which he 
led to Troy sailed from the old harbour of the Phalerum (Pans. i. 
1,2). 

Vj£R. 450. — T6v 01 €\a<f>pbv €OrjK€ Kpovov vats dyKvX.o/irJT€tii. 

I have omitted this line, not for the reasons given by the Alex- 
andrians, which only show how little philosophy they sometimes 
had in their philology, but simply because it is cumbrous, or at 
least superfluous, and was omitted, to the manifest advantage of tho 
passage, by Zenodotus. 
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BOOK XIII. 

Vbr. 6. — The close-fighting Mysiaris^ etc. 

For the Mysians, both the Asiatics aud their European con- 
geners here mentioned, see above, ii. 858. As to the other 
tribes mentioned in this passage, there has been no small contro- 
versy raised whether Homer meant a distinct people by the "AjStot, 
or uses the word only as another epithet of the IIippomolgi. 
Strabo plainly takes the word for an epithet; but Aristarchus 
understood it as the name of a nation (Apoll. Lex. Hom,\ and 
as such it has found a place in Stephanus, and occurs also with a 
distinct historical reference in Arrian {ATiah. iv. 1), and with the 
prefixed guttural Tapiovs in ^schylus (/r. 206, Hermann). The 
weight of authority, therefore, is in favour of the proper name. 
With regard to the people so described, there can be no doubt that 
certain tribes of Teuts or Sarmatians, who peopled the banks of the 
Danube, or the adjoining region of Germany, Poland, and Russia, 
are here alluded to. These nomadic races lived quite near enough 
the shores of the Black Sea to be known by report to the more 
civilized Greeks of the Homeric age, while at the same time they 
were far enough removed to admit the currency of all sorts of vague 
imaginations and exaggerations as to their mode of life. What 
that mode of life was our acquaintance with nomad tribes is quite 
sufficient to enable us to understand ; and the contrast which 
Strabo draws between the regular living agricultural tribes of the 
Tauric Chersonese and the wandering nomads of the same district 
is quite in accordance with nature and fact. The nomads, he says 
(vii. 311), who feed on flesh, and specially on horse flesh, as also 
mare's milk (Martial, Sjyec. in.) and cheese of mare's milk, and 
sour curdled milk, are not given to plundering, but make war only 
for just causes; but the more civilized farmers, being money- 
makers, and eager for gain, practise piracy and other lawless crafts. 
This is an instance of a fact well known to statists that an increase 
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in civilisation does not always bring advance in moral character ; 
on the contrary, the march of wealth and luxury often fosters vices 
which stand in glaring contrast to the simple virtues of uncultivated 
tribes. It is a fact well known to modern missionaries — as indeed 
it was observed by Strabo (301) — that barbarous tribes, so for 
from being improved by contact with a civilized people, are often 
hopelessly corrupted. It is this contrast, no doubt, which is pointed 
out by the poet when he calls the Abii the justest of men ; as the 
strong points of a similar contrast afterwards gave birth to the 
beautiful book of Tacitus, De Monhus Gennanorum. Here, there- 
fore, again, we find that Homer, even in things that look like fiction, 
is dealing with substantial facts ; the objections of Eratosthenes 
(Str. 298) fall to the ground ; and poetry, as in many other cases, 
is proved to have seen deeper than the sharp-eyed science that 
would confute her. 

Vek. 10. — TTie strong earth-shaking god. 

As the thirteenth is the book of the Iliad in which Poseidon first 
takes a prominent part in the strife, we shall set down here the 
little that requires to be said with regard to this god. His person, 
attributes, appurtenances, and retinue are so familiar to the general 
reader, from Virgil and the classic poets generally, that there is no 
necessity for making any detailed description of them. He is of 
all the gods of the Jovian dynasty the most unmistakably human- 
ized impersonation of the element over which he exercises control. 
He takes the place of the old elemental *12ic€avos just as Jupiter 
does of the original Oi'pavos. All his attributes, functions, and 
actions point him out as such most characteristically. He is broad- 
breasted {evpvfmpvos) or widely-prevailing {^vpva-d^vris) because the 
ocean is broad and wide ; he is earth-embracing (yatijoxo?) because 
the land everywhere is surrounded by and appears to rest on or be 
contained by the water; he carries a three-pronged mace, and 
shakes the earth, as an emblem of the irresistible force of the ocean 
in a storm. His favourite animal is the horse, and he gives skill in 
horsemanship as Athene in carpentry (xxiii. 307), a conception 
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which any one may understand who looks on a huge wave as it 
swells and rolls and curves its blue neck, and tosses its foamy 
mane, and seems to paw with its snowy feet as it grows along the 
breadth of the troubled brine. His position in reference to Jove 
may seem a little equivocal in some places. In one passage (Od. 
xm. 142) the Thunderer even calls him irpta-^vraTov koI apurrov^ 
which in the natural sense of the word vpta-pyrarov certainly im- 
plies that he was Jove's elder brother, and so Welcker (g. I. i. 
624) understands the passage ; but however this be, in the Uiad 
there can be no doubt that Jove is the elder brother (ver. 355 
iw/ra, and xv. 166), and that as such he claims undisputed supre- 
macy over the lord of the sea (viii. 210) as much as over any 
other god. This will appear most distinctly in Book xv. The 
triple partition of the world to which the sea-king refers (xv. 187) 
was a mere affair of regions, in which the three sons of Kronos 
were specially to operate, — Jove in the sky, Poseidon in the water, 
and Pluto in the dark earth ; but did not at all imply that each god 
was to enjoy in all respects equal power ; for the conservation and 
regulation of the whole demanded that supreme authority should 
reside somewhere, and that somewhere could only be on the throne 
of the thunder- wielding king. As to the ** tradition of a trinity in 
the godhead," which Gladstone and others have been forward to 
find in these Kronid brothers, the triad which they make in this 
place is no more a trinity, in any proper sense of the term, than 
Jove, Apollo, and Athene are a trinity. Given the natural division 
of the visible world into earth, sky, sea, a division the most obvious 
and patent, the three gods, Jove, Poseidon, and Hades, in a poly- 
theistic conception of theology, follow as a matter of course. Pau- 
sanias, as we have already seen {Dissertations^ i. p. 21), saw in his 
three-eyed Jove a proof of monotheism behind a mask of tritheism ; 
but of a proper trinity in the theological sense — that is, a union of 
three persons or beings in one person or being — neither Pausanias 
nor any Gfeek that I know of ever dreamt. 
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Vbe. 12. — Sartwthrace. 

The island of Samothrace (Acts xvi. 11) lies right out from 
the Troad, looking north-west towards Thrace, but considerably 
nearer to the European coast, with the island of Imbros inter- 
vening. It was principally famous in antiquity for its mystic 
worship of Demeter and Cora, and the Cabiri (Str. iv. 198, x. 472). 
The propriety of the point of view here assigned by the poet to 
Neptune, has been noticed, in his excellent way, by the accom- 
plished author of Eothen, c. 4. Maclaren, in his Plain of Troy 
(p. 220), writes to a similar effect as follows : — " There is a nice 
approximation in this locality, affording another proof of the poet's 
accurate knowledge of the topography. He could have placed 
Neptune on Imbros, one half nearer to the plain, and high enough 
to command a view of the field of battle. Yet he preferred Samo- 
thrace, and for reasons readily suggesting themselves to one who 
has seen the two islands projected on the horizon, one behind the 
other, from Sigeum. Imbros is broad and flat in shape, though it 
has hills rising to the height of 1959 feet above the sea; but 
Samothrace, with a much bolder form, is seen towering over 
Imbros to an elevation of 6298 feet. Its superior grandeur ren- 
dered it a more befitting station for the god. And, what shows a 
curious felicity in the selection of the place, it is exactly on the 
opposite side of Troy from Gargarus, Jupiter's station, nearly of 
the same height, and nearly at the same distance. The two deities 
were thus placed on opposite sides of the field of battle, behind the 
parties they respectively favoured, and with a strict regard to their 
characters, the one on the continent, and the other on an island. 
The position and appearance of Imbros and Samothrace, as seen 
from the plain, is shown in Sir William Gell's Plates, Nos. 30 
and 36, and in the large engraving of Mr. Acland.'' 

Ver. 21. — His foot touched JEgce, 

There were various places — towns and islands — called Mg2Q. 
Which does Homer mean ? He means of course that one which 
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was most famous for the worship of Neptune ; and if two were 
equally famous, then we must either leave the matter doubtful, or 
find some ground in the text of the poet for the preference of one 
above the other. Now the two most famous unquestionably were 
that in Achaea, one of the twelve Ionian cities (Herod, i. 145), and 
that in Euboea, about 120 stadia from the harbour of Anthedon 
on the opposite coast of Boeotia (Str. viii. 386 ; ix. 405 ; Pans. 
VII. 25. 7). The only passage where Homer gives any clear in- 
dication of the locality of the Neptunian Mg^ is in viii. 202, 
where it is mentioned along with the neighbouring city of Helicti, 
on the Achaean coast, and where no person ever imagined that the 
Eubcean JRgsd was meant. Nevertheless a strong feeling seems 
to have prevailed, both among ancient and modern critics of 
eminence, that the Eubcean JEgea must be here intended. So 
Strabo; so Heyne. But for what reason? Because, says the 
former, " ckc? rw UoaeiSiavL rf irpayfiareia ir€irolrjrai rj irtpl rov 
TpioLKov iroke/jLov." But the Trojan expedition and the armament 
at Aulis have really nothing to do with the matter. Heyne, on 
the other hand, seems anxious to consult the convenience of the 
god in his four-strided journey, and will have nothing to do with 
the Achaean city, because " ne parum commode iter Neptuni 
snpra continentes fiat ^ Similar considerations of convenience and 
propriety seem to have influenced Voss, who is followed by Nitzsch 
and Faesi (on Od. v. 380), in bringing forward another JEgae as 
the true claimant for the honour of forming the submarine palace 
of the sea-god, viz., a barren island or rather rock, half-way be- 
tween Tenos and Chios, mentioned by Pliny (iv. 12.) But what- 
ever poetical propriety or convenience there may seem to us 
modems in planting the palace of the sea-god in the exact middle 
of the ^gsean Sea, it is evident that Homer does not affix his 
epithets from any such very proper considerations ; and the island 
mentioned most certainly cannot enter into our calculations here, 
from the simple feet that there is not a vestige of proof of any 
famous worship of Neptune having been connected with that rock. 
Then as to the choice between the EuboDan Mg^ and the 
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Achaean, when a Greek god strides across a whole sea with 
three paces, after the fashion of Vishnu in his dwarf- Avatar, it is 
not wise to be over-curious about geographical conveniences or 
topographical proprieties. We must therefore take Homer's own 
hint in viii. 202. On this point I am happy to find that I am 
supported by Welcker {g. I. i. 635), and Ameis on Od. v. 381. 

Ver. ii^.—Imbros. 

This island (xiv. 281, xxiv. 78), lying between Samothrace and 
the Troad, has the same celebrity as Samothrace and Lemnos for 
its mystic worship of the Cabin (Str. x. 473), and for being one 
of the principal seats of the most ancient and widely scattered 
Hellenic tribe whom we call Pelasgi (Id, v. 221 ; Herod, v. 20). 
In historical times, along with Lemnos and Imbros, it was regarded 
as peculiarly under Athenian superiority (Xen. Hell. v. 1. 31). 

Ver. 72.— -4 faithful eye discerns the gods through every mask. 

Barnes quotes here a passage from Heliodorus (j^thiop. ui. 13), 
where the author says that " the gods, when they assume the shape 
of men, may escape the notice of the profane, but the wise easily 
recognise them by their look and by their gait." There is a great 
truth in this. Every day we see that the common mind cannot 
understand the uncommon, — that the world is inclined to hold no 
persons more cheap than those who are a great deal too good for 
it ; and that a god in disguise is understood only by those who 
cherish what is most godlike with the most sacred reverence in 
their own souls. 

Ver. 99. — Tndy a looful wonder now I see ! 

It is remarked by Nitzsch {Sagenpoesie, 143), what I think is 
correct, that the exclamation w iroiroi in Homer always commences 
a speech. If so, we have an instance here of what is naturally to 
be looked for in the text of Homer, a double form of the same 
speech, or part of a speech, with which the early editors dealt 
cautiously, by retaining both forms, that nothing Homeric might 
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bo lost. I have no doubt that a curious eye might detect not a 
few such superfluities in the Iliad, the excision of which would do 
no harm ; but the difficulty of attaining scientific certainty in such 
cases will generally lead a wise editor to restrain his hand. The 
possibility of such double forms, however, should always be kept 
in view by those who, on aesthetical grounds, criticise the text. 

Ver. 240. — Then to his tent the Cretan tvent. 

Idomeneus, whose dpia-Teia forms the prominent point in this 
book, was one of the great local heroes of the Cretans, from whom, 
after death, he received divine honours (Diod. v. 79). In the Iliad 
he receives marked distinction as one of the nine chief captains 
who rose up to plant themselves against the might of the godlike 
Hector (vii. 161). His pedigree was royal, and at a short remove 
from the gods. His father was Deucalion, his grandfather Minos, 
his grandmother Pasiphae, a descent which connects him directly 
with Jove on the father's side, and with Helios on the mother's ; 
for Minos was the son of Jupiter and Pasiphae, as her name indi- 
cates, — iraori</>a>}s, shining on all, the daughter of the Sun (Diod. v. 
79, and ver. 449 infra). On his shield at Olympia he showed a 
cock, that animal being sacred to the sun (Pans. v. 25. 5). He 
is mentioned by Hyginus (81 ) as one of the six-and-thirty suitors 
of Helen. According to Homer {Od, iii. 191), he returned to his 
native country after the Trojan war in safety ; but later traditions 
add that he was expelled from Crete, and settled in the country of 
the Sallentini, in the extreme south-east corner of Italy, near the 
modem Otranto (Virgil, ^Jn. iii. 400). Strabo (vi. 281) does not 
mention his name, but says that the Sallentini were colonists from 
Crete. 

His attendant or gentleman squire, Meriones, was also a grand- 
son of Minos, by another son, Pholus. He was therefore Idome- 
neus' cousin. He received divine honours in Cnossus equally with 
his principal (Diod. v. 79). In the Iliad he is frequently and pro- 
minently mentioned. 
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Ver. 298. — Tlic man-deMroying Mars. 

Mars, or Ares as the Greeks call him, is a god that in a warlike 
epos like the Iliad should naturally play a prominent part ; never- 
theless there is no mythological personage in the Greek pantheon 
who presents less of a definite outline to the imagination of the 
reader. He seems in Homer little more than the allegorical per- 
sonages Fear, Terror, Strife, with whom he is accompanied, — 
a mere personification of the tempest of hostile passion, of the fierce, 
intolerant, destructive, hloody, murderous tiger-element in man, 
which fully to understand, as an intelligent old soldier once said 
to me, a man must first have been in a battle. But, though this 
be his general appearance in the Iliad, he is not a mere abstrac- 
tion, but, like all other perfectly formed anthropomorphic divinities, 
has ^^ a local habitation and a name." This habitation, however, 
so far as appears from the poet, is not Greek ; it is Thracian (ver. 
301 ; Od. VIII. 361) ; nor is there anything in the history of the 
god, as known from other sources, which should lead us to look 
upon him as originally of Hellenic birth. The Greeks, in fact, did 
not require him, as Athene was to all intents and purposes their 
war-goddess, and they had a pride in thinking that both in drink- 
ing and in fighting they exercised a certain wisdom and moderation 
of which the patron gods of the barbarous Thracians and Scythians 
were incapable. For the Scythians also worshipped Mars as their 
principal divinity, sacrificing men to him under the very obvious 
symbol of a sword (Herod, iv. 59. 62). In Greece proper his 
worship was never very general, and in those places where his 
influence was greatest, there are distinct historical traces of Thra- 
cian settlements. The only Hellenic district where he asserts a 
very prominent position in the local legends and worship is Thebes, 
which for this reason is called tcixos "A/^ciov (iv. 407). From 
Thebes his worship penetrated into Athens (Paus. i. 8. 5), but the 
superior influence of the flashing-eyed daughter of Jove kept him 
there always in a very subordinate position. In Sparta he was 
worshipped with a chain about his image, with the same significance 
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that at Athens the Victory on the Acropolis had no wings (Pans. 
m. 15. 5), and in the same place, human sacrifices were sometimes 
offered to him (Porphyr. Ahst. n. 55). 

His relation to Aphrodite, which forms the subject of a humor- 
ous episode in the Odyssey (vni. 264), is in the Iliad scarcely 
indicated (v. 363, xxi. 416) ; while in the Theogony (933) he 
is recognised as the legitimate yokefellow of the goddess of 
beauty. 

As for the peoples mentioned in connexion with this Thracian 
god, the Phlbgy* were originally a Thessalian tribe, whose chief 
seat was Gyrtone (ii. 738; Steph. Byz. in voce Gyrton ; Str. 
IX. 442). Their name signifies blazers ^ a very appropriate name 
for wild mountain warriors ; and their exploits afterwards in the 
Boeotian Orchomenus and the north of Phocis, where they made 
sacrilegious war on the Delphian shrine, procured for the reputed 
father of their race an eternal seat in deepest Tartarus, a warning 
to all god-despisers (Pans. ix. 36 ; Virg. jEn. vi. 618). On the 
Phlegyad as a great division of the Minyans so prominent in the 
early history of Greece, Miiller enlarges in Orchom, (p. 187). 
Compare also Gerhard, MythoL 609, and Preller, Myth, i. p. 203. 
As to the Ephtri, in the present connexion, the most natural sup- 
position certainly is that the people here meant are the inhabitants 
of the ancient town of Crannon, situated about a hundred stadia 
to the south of Gyrton (Str. vii. fr. 14), of which the ancient name 
was Ephyra. Pausanias (ix. 362), who places these Ephyri in 
Thesprotia, does not seem sufficiently to have regarded the geo- 
graphical congruities of the Homeric context. 

Vbr. 366. — The fairest dattghter of the king, Cassandra, 

Cassandra is another of those personages famous in Greek legend 
who come to us stamped with a pregnant significance* of which no 
trace is to be found in '^ the poet." In the Iliad she is mentioned 
only here and in xxiv. 699 ; and on both occasions only as a great 
beauty, " like to golden Aphrodite." But of her prophetic powers, 
and of the curse inflicted on her by the wrathful god of prophecy, 

VOL. IV. U 
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Homer knows nothing. Her tragical end, so glorified by -^Ischy- 
lus in the Agamemnon^ is alluded to in Od. xi. 422. 

Vbe. 389.—^ lofty poplar. 
The dx€puits, commonly called Acviciy, or the white (schoL) is 
unquestionably the silver poplar, the poptdtts alia of Linna3us 
(Lenz, p. 439). It was the favourite tree of Hercules — 

" Poptdus Aleid€B gratissimaf viti$ Icuxho.^* 

Virg. Edig. vu. 61. 

(Pans. V. 13. 2.) 

Ver. 460. — Evermore his heart was sore displeased with Priam. 

The bad understanding between Priam and j^neas, here inci- 
dentally mentioned, is connected by the scholiasts with the future 
history of Mneas, indicated in xx. 307 in a natural enough way by 
saying that the old king was jealous of the man whom prophecy 
and popular estimation had pointed out as his successor. Com- 
pare Str. XIII. 607, and Heyne, Exc. i. ^n. ix. 

Ver. 617. — For still the Trojan* s breast to him with hate was fired. 

The enmity of Deiphobus to Idomeneus arose, according to the 
account of the matter given by Simonides and Ibycus, from the 
fact that they were both suitors of Helen. So Eustathius. This 
and the previous note contain examples of that incidental allusion 
to things supposed to be generally known which is one of the char- 
acteristics of all ballad poetry. The word aUi seems to me im- 
peratively to call for some explanation extrinsic of the poem. 

Ver. 547. — The mighty vein that runs along the back. 

The poet's accurate knowledge of the structure of the human 
frame has been often noticed by modern writers with no measured 
admiration; but the admiration, as is wont to be the case with 
this emotion, has in this case somewhat transcended the bounds of 
reason. The fact is, Homer, like every true poet and painter, used 
his eyes diligently ; and he used them on what was before him. 
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In those days of violence and lawlessness, battles, bruises, and 
wounds of all kinds were constantly to be seen ; and as the old 
minstrel had a strong stomach, and was not in anywise apt to be 
sentimentally affected at the sight of blood, he could have no diffi- 
culty in describing accurately what he constantly beheld. Besides, 
the practice of sacrifice, and of public anatomy of animals for the 
auspices, enabled any man in his time to give a general view of 
the structure of the body of those animals which are most analo- 
gous to man. On the present passage one of the best modem 
authorities on such points writes as follows : — " Ce qui doit parti- 
culierement fixer I'attention de Thistorien, c'est que ce passage est 
en conformite parfaite avec une partie de la description des vais- 
seaux, telle que nous la trouvons dans un fragment de Syennesis 
de Chypre (Arist. EisL Anim, in. 3), dans un autre de Diogene 
d*Apollonie (Fragm. 7, ed. Panzerbieter), enfin dans le paragraphe 
11 dutraite De la Nature de V Homme {CEuvres d'Hipp. 6d. Littr6. 
t. VI. p. 68). En rapprochabt ces divers textes, surtout les deux 
derniers, de celui de I'Homere, on voit que le poete, lorsqu'il dit 
que le vaisseau remonte du dos au cou, a entendu non pas la partie 
anterieure de la colonne vertebrale dans la cavite thoracique, mais 
la partie posterieure et exterieure ; de sorte qu'il fait allusion a la 
veine jugulaire exteme^^ laquelle est une portion de la premiire 
paire des gros vaisseaux decrits, en partie d'imagination, par Tauteur 
hippocratique. C*est, du reste, le vaisseau le plus apparent du 
cou. H n'y a pas lieu de donner ici toutes les explications qui 
peuvent servir a comprendre comment ont pris naissance ces notions 
primitives et si grossi^res d'angeiologie ; mais on ne pent mecon- 
UBitre rinterSt qui s'attache ^ la decouverte des origines les plus 
lointaines de cette partie de Tanatomie j usque dans les poeines 
homeriques. Au temps oil chantait Hom^re, sinon au temps ou 
se passaicnt les evenements qu'il a chantes, nous trouvons dans des 

' L^ouvertare de ce vaisseaa saffirait difficilement & donner la mort, mais 
sans doQte Tep^e 6tait allee plus loin qne ne pouvaientla suivre les connais- 
sances anatomiqaes d'Homfire, et elle avait atteint la jugulaire interne et la 
carotide. 
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observations precises, ou dans dcs connaissances populaires, les 
premiers rudiments d'une science dont nous pouvons suivre les 
developpements jusqu'^ Hippocrate." — (La Midecine dans Homere, 
par Daremberg, Paris, 1866, pp. 49, 60). 

Vbb. 576. — A htige Thracian sword. 

The scholiast remarks that the Thracians used particularly huge 
swords. These were called poiKJxua (Hesych. in voce)^ a word 
which is frequently found in the Septuagint and New Testament, 
and was probably brought into Egypt by the Macedonians. 

Vbr. 600. — A well-twisted woollen hand torn from a sling. 

This, and ver. 718 below, are the only passages in the Iliad in 
which the sling {cr<f>€vh6vrjD is mentioned by Homer (see Smith's 
Did, Ant., Art. Funda). Chapman will not hear of slings in this 
place ; but modem criticism has learned to be less dogmatical. 

Vbb. 625. — Hospitable Jove. 

The supreme Greek god, as moral governor of the world, re- 
ceived the title ^kvios, as protector of the stranger, and special 
avenger of all sins committed in violation of the sacred bond that 
bound together host and guest. 

Vbr. 636. — That soothsayer wise, Polyidus. 

This Polyidus is a man of some note in the history of Greek 
civilisation, as being descended from the famous Melampus, whose 
name is so prominent in the Dionysiac worship of early Greece 
(Pans. I. 43. 5 ; Gerhard, Myth. 622. 10). He is said to have 
performed miracles, and, among others, restored to life the son of 
Minos, king of Crete, who had fallen into a cask of honey and 
been drowned (ApoU. in. 8). 

Vbr. 685. — The Ionian men hng-stoled. 
The loNiANS, mentioned here only, were the Athenians; for 
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from the earliest times Attica and the north coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and the country of the Cynurii in the south of Argolis, are 
mentioned as the principal seats of the lonians (Herod, vii. 92, 
vin. 73). The migration which they made into Asia, soon after 
the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians (Paus. vn. 2. 1), the 
colonies which they founded on the coast of Asia Minor, the fertile 
crop of poets and philosophers whom they produced, and the 
struggles which they maintained against the despotism of the Per- 
sians, form a brilliant page in the early history of the world. More 
detailed notices will be found in Clinton (i. 55) and Hermann 
{SUtaisalt, 96). The long tunics of the ancient Athenians are 
mentioned by Pollux, vn. 71, Thucyd. i. 6, and Paus. i. 19. 1. 
Bekker, Charides, Sc. xi. Exc. 1. 

Vbb. 692. — Meges led the brave Epean hand. 

The hero brought forward here as one of the leaders of the 
Epeans, occurs in the catalogue as captain of the Dulichians (ii. 
625). This inconsistency has its origin in the fact that Meges 
was of Epean descent, and lived among the Dulichians only as 
one of those homicidal exiles so common in Homer. His Epean 
pedigree is given by Eustathius on ii. 615. Meges appears several 
times in the Iliad (v. 69, xv. 520, xix. 239). His prominence in 
their great national poem procured for this hero a place in the 
great national shrine of the Greeks at Delphi. He was one of the 
figures in the great picture of Polygnotus, so minutely described by 
Pausanias (x. 25. 3). 

Ver. 713. 
In close fight from Locrian men the warlike heaH departed. 
Heyne remarks that the Locrians, in Hesiod {Scut. 25) seem to 
have changed their character, being called ayx^f"*X^** Pausanias 
also alludes to this change of weapon, in the passage (i. 23. 4), 
where he says that none of the Greek tribes used the bow except 
the Cretans. Compare ii. 527, and iv, 242, notes. 
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Ver. 731. 
The line, 

is manifestly impertinent here, where the contrast is only between 
war and counsel. The line was generally rejected by the ancients, 
and among the moderns by Wolf, Heyne, Spitzner, Faesi, and 
Bekker. 

Vee. 749. — AvriKa 8' c^ 6x€(t}v avv r€V)(€criv akro )(aua^€. 

He leaps from his horse in this passage ; and yet, in xii. 76, it 
is distinctly said that the horses had been left behind. " Quare^ 
ut poeiam ohlivionis crimine UheremuSj versum ex xn. 81, Amc esse 
transfusum erit statuendum'^ (Spitzner). I omit the line. 

Ver. 764. — tapurjOrj ope'C vi<f>6€vri €oi#ca>s, 

literally, he rushed like to a snovyy 'mountain^ which in English 
sounds very much like nonsense, and would not escape the scourge 
of the critics, if it were to occur in any modern poem. Newman 
supposes an error in the text. My version puts the meaning into 
the passage which ought to have shone spontaneously from it, if it 
had been well expressed. Had Lord Byron used such a simile, he 
would probably have talked of an avalanche ; and perhaps this is 
what the old minstrel meant, but he expressed it, after his usual 
fashion, with an epithet which has no propriety in the passage. 
The minstrel who called a shield a tower might call a man a moun- 
tain without giving any offence to an audience never disposed to be 
critical. 

Ver. 824. — Ajax^ hig h-aggart. 

On the character of Ajax, see Mure, i. 336, and contrast that 
of Menelaus (in. 216). As to povydu, it quite plainly has a 
reference to the big body of the Telamonian, as well as to his big 
talking ; and this is a dramatic trait which should not be omitted 
in translation. 
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Vbr. 5. 

But be thou stilly and quaff at ease the rich miners pur2)le spring. 

" Vix hcec prohahunt Hygienes filii vulnenim curandorum periti** 
(Hejne). Perhaps not; but if they do not approve to-day, they 
may to-morrow ; for no fashions change more quickly than the 
methods of medical treatment. 

Vbr. 36. — The strand between the headlands tvxiy ; 

that is, the Bhoetean and Sigean promontories, on the coast of 
the Dardanelles, bounding the great bay of Troy, the landing- 
place of the Greek ships, the one on the east, the other on the 
west, which will be found in every map. 

Vbr. 183. — Three-beaded lucent. 

Of the meaning of rpiyX-qva there can be no doubt. yX-qyTi is 
anything small, round, and bright, like the pupil of the eye (Lucas, 
Obs. Lex. p. 15). As to /ao/>o«s, we have merely conjectures, but 
no certainty. I let it drop. 

Ver. 201. — Ocean and Mother Tethys, etc. 

This remarkable verse is evidently a fragment of some very old 
physico- theology, of which Virgil also preserves the memory in 
the line, " Oceanum patrem rerum^^ [O, iv. 382); the difference 
between the two styles of expression being not so groat as it would 
at first sight appear; "things," that is, the "universe," and 
"gods" in the polytheistic form of thought being often mixed up 
in a manner of which strict monotheists have no conception. The 
prominence given to Jove in the settled dynasty of the gods, under 
which Homer lived, and his title as " father of gods and men," is 
apt to make us forget that there ever was a more ancient theology 
familiar to the Oreek mind; but a line like the present coming 
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accidentally in, like some small knob of granite rock projecting for 
a moment in a sandstone country, reminds us that as there were 
reformers in the Christian Church before the Reformation, so there 
were gods in Greece, or at least a philosophy of gods, long before 
those whom Herodotus gives Homer the credit of creating. In 
reference to this. Glad, well observes, that " the theo-mythology 
of Homer stands before us like one of our old churches, having 
different parts of the fabric in different styles of architecture," an 
observation which would be more true if extended beyond the 
bounds of the Homeric epos, and made to include the whole com- 
plex tissue of Greek mythology as it appears in the various local 
religions preserved by Pausanias. This passage in Homer, of 
course, could not escape the notice of those subtle thinkers in later 
Greece, who speculated on the nature of things ; and accordingly we 
find that Plato in the CrcUylus, 402 a, and Thecet. 152 d, quotes 
the poet as teaching in this verse a doctrine substantially identical 
with the philosophy of Heraclitus, who taught that the whole of 
nature is in a state of perpetual flux, and that there is nothing 
stable in the universe. In the same passage he quotes Orpheus as 
teaching a similar doctrine ; and in fact the so-called Orphic Hymns, 
now extant, contain an address to Ocean, beginning 

The ancients connected this doctrine with the most obvious etymo- 
logy of Rhea, from p€(o, to flow, as may be seen under the word 
Tea in the E. M. Aristotle also, in his Metaphysics (i. 3), dis- 
coursing on the various theories of the dpxq, or first principle, gives 
a prominent place to that which makes water the original element 
from which all things were produced. 

The Assyrians, according to Berosus (Richter, p. 49, fix)m Syn- 
cellus), taught that the beginning of all things was '^ darkness and 
water," out of which animals were produced, and this generative 
power of water was no doubt the origin of the fish-gods, so pro- 
minent in the mythology of the Semitic races. The Egyptians, as 
we learn from Plutarch (/«. Os. 34) and Diodorus (i. 12), taught a 
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similar doctrine; saying that the Homeric Ocean meant Osiris, while 
Tethys was Isis. In the Mosaic account of the Creation, it is 
remarkable both that the crnSt rm, properly breath of Ood, moves 
at the beginning upon the " waters," and that when living crea- 
tures first appear (ver. 20), it is the "waters" which "bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature which hath life," etc. The 
immense fecundity of the sea, and its production of living bodies 
of portentous size, was noted by the ancients as evidently proceed- 
ing from the necessity of moisture to all animal life, " Causa evi- 
dens humoris luxuria'' (Plin. N, H, ix. 2). See Tuch's Com- 
mentary on Genesis (p. 9), who remarks that the Hindus have the 
same idea, for according to them water is the first thought of 
Brahma in the creation, which is the significance of the divine 
name Narayanaj identical with Nereus, and the modem Greek 
v€p6j water. In the Prem-sagar (ch. 41), water is called the 
seed or semen of Krishnu. See also the Institutes of Menu 
(Sir W. Jones, i. 6). It appears therefore that this line of Homer 
expresses a very ancient, and, in every view, perfectly well founded 
opinion; and no thinking man, certainly, in the doctrine of the 
Hindus that water is the first thought of Brahma, can fail to recog- 
nise a philosophy inGnitely more satisfactory than the meagre con- 
clusion of some British thinkers of the present day, who, at the 
bottom of this bright panorama of beauty and power of which we 
are a part, can find only a dark abyss of the unknown and the 
unknowable. 

Ver. 214. — Hie curious-figv/red zone. 

The "cest" or magic girdle of Venus has become a sort of 
English word, having the authority of Collins in his ode on the 
poetical character, who no doubt took it from the Latin poets 
(Mart. Ep. vi. 13). But the word cestos^ which Martial there uses, 
is in Homer only a descriptive adjective, signifying embroidered^ 
pretty much the same as ttoikLXqs (see in. 371). On a misunder- 
standing of Winckelmann, relative to the cestus of Venus, Heyne 
has a short excursus worth reading. 
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Vee. 226. 

And o*er Pieria flew, and o'er Emathia^s lovely plain. 

Familiar as these two geographical designations are to the lan- 
guage of modern poetry, this is the only passage of the Iliad in 
which they occur. The progress of the goddess sufficiently marks 
Pieria as the region immediately north of Olympus, and Emathia 
as the district beyond it, that is, between the Haliacmon and the 
Axius. The first of these regions is immortalized as the cradle of 
Greek poetry ; the second as the nursery of the Macedonian con- 
querors of the East, and one of the most flourishing settlements of 
early Christianity (Strabo, vii. fr. 11; Ptol. iii. 13. 39; Acts 
xvii. 10, 11). Mount Athos (ver. 229), famous for the exploit of 
Persian despotism, and venerable as the citadel of Byzantine 
piety, is too well known to English tourists and general readers 
to require exposition here. 

Ver. 231. — Sleep, the brother of death. 

Here we have a beautiful polytheistic simile, which, through 
the great Roman (Virg. JEn. vi. 278), has passed largely into the 
general language of poetry — 

" How beaatifnl is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep ! " 

Shelley. 

As to originality, however, Homer had in all likelihood as little 
pretension to it as Shelley. The idea lies very naturally in the 
polytheistic conception of things. In Hesiod these two are the 
offspring of Night (Theog, 212, 768). Plutarch quotes the Homeric 
passage in his Consolatio, p. 107 b Xyl., and immediately there- 
after the beautiful saying of some one who called rov vttvov 
fiiKpa Tov ^avdrov /itwrnjpia, " Sleep is the lesser mysteries of 
Deaths The ancients showed great good taste in regard to this 
matter, and their sepulchral monuments carried out the Homeric 
idea of Death with a consistency which we Christians who use a 
similar phraseology (1 Cor. xv. 20) would have done well to imitate. 
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See Leasing, Wie die Alien den Tod gebildet^ and my book On 
Beauty^ p. 93. Hypnos or Sleep is not a fully developed personal 
god in the Greek mythology, and we seem justified with Welcker 
{g, L 21) in looking upon the whole of this appeal to him as purely 
allegorical. Why this allegorical god is placed in Lemnos I do 
not know. 

With regard to the wonderful power assigned by the poet to 
Sleep, that, like Love, it is lord both of gods and men, there is a 
deep truth involved in this. Absolutely, indeed, the Supreme 
Being cannot sleep ; that is, he always wakes in some capacity, 
otherwise the blind forces of which modem sensationalist philo- 
sophasters prate so much would soon prove their worthlessriess ; 
but that Nature has periods of necessary rest — that is, in other 
words, that the productive plastic power of God in Nature is not 
always active — is a fact plainly to be seen. The same thing is 
indicated in the Mosaic account of the creation, by the institution 
of the Sabbath. On the seventh day God rested from his works. 
And in the Hindu mythology, the sleep of Hari on the great 
waters, as the interval between successive kalpas or creative periods, 
plays a very prominent part. 

Vbr. 255. — The well- peopled Cos. 

On Cos, see n. 677. With regard to Hercules in this con- 
nexion, the scholiast remarks from Pherecydes, that when the 
Greek Samson was returning from the sackmg of Troy, he was 
overtaken by a storm sent by Juno, which drove him on the island 
of Cos. His landing, however, was opposed by Eurypylus, the 
king of the island ; whereupon Hercules slew him and his sons, 
and begat from one of his daughters the eponymous hero of the 
Thessalians, Thessalus (ii. 679.) In allusion to this event, the 
coins of Cos (see Smith, Diet, Oeog.) exhibit a head of Hercules. 
The epithet ivvaioiikvr}^ here rendered " well-peopled," b more 
correctly translated " pleasantly or favourably situated,*' as indeed 
I have done in other places. 
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Veb. 269. — Old Night, who sways both gods and men, 

I think this is the only passage in the Iliad where Night 
assumes a distinct personality, as in Hesiod's Theogony and in 
the Furies of ^schylus. According to the simple notion of the 
Boeotian theologer, Night is the mother of Light, just because in 
our cycle of experience light is always preceded by darkness, 
and b, so to speak, struck out of it. This is fundamentally the 
same superficial sensuous way of looking at things which led 
Locke to deny innate ideas, and to confuse a constant accompani- 
ment of a phenomenon with its cause. Certain modem thinkers, 
lamentably enough, have lost the idea of cause altogether, and so 
would find no difficulty in believing literally that night is the 
mother of light, that reason is born of unreason, and that some- 
thing proceeds from nothing. 

Vbb. 291. 
A bird by gods named Ghalcis, but by men Cumindis highi. 

On this bird Aristotle {Hist, An, xni. 3) says — " The Kv/iti^i? 
is rarely seen, for its haunts are in the mountains ; it is of a dark 
colour, and about the size of the species of hawk called tfxia'airjKfiO' 
vos ; its body is long and slender. It does not appear in the day, 
but hunts for its prey during the night. It will fight with eagles, 
and with such violence that the shepherds often find both combat- 
ants lying dead together. It lays two eggs, and builds its nest in 
rocks and caves." Pliny (N. H. x. 8) has copied this. Lena 
{Zool, Gr, p. 285) is of opinion that the bird meant is the <S^/rtjr 
uralensisy one of the largest species of owls, and very like a hawk 
in appearance. On the double name, see n. 811. 

Vbr. 317-327. 

These eleven lines are pretty generally looked on as an interpo- 
lation, both by ancient and modern critics. Certainly they look 
very like an expansion of the thought of the two previous lines, 
made by some grammarian for the sake of exhibiting his learning ; 
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nor is it at all according to the propriety of discourse used by 
amorous gentlemen in modern times to make such a curious detail 
under such circumstances. On the other hand, we must bear in 
mind that, according to ancient ideas, the multiform loves of Jove 
were looked on as the natural and necessary means of peopling 
the world with heroes and demigods ; and again, that the Muse of 
Homer is of a somewhat gossiping character, and cannot always 
be cleared from the fault of dealing in superabundant and some- 
times even impertinent illustration. On the whole, the translator 
must retain the lines; but the critical philologer, whether for 
historical or mythological purposes, will quote them ciim notd. 

The persons celebrated in these eleven lines are of no small sig- 
nificance in mythology and early history, and claim a few remarks. 
First, as to Pibithous, ahready noticed as a prince of the Lapithae, 
he derives his principal importance in ancient legend from his 
connexion with Theseus, in whose divine honours at Athens he had 
a share (Pans. i. 30. 4). The next, Pekseds, the hero of one of the 
most wild and beautiful of the Hellenic legends (see Kingsley's 
Andromeda), is one of those enigmatical characters that cause the 
judgment dubiously to sway between the symbolical theory of the 
Germans and the historical explanation of myths not purely theo- 
logical to which our matter-of-fact British intellect generally 
inclines. On the one hand, Perseus, the sixth from Danaus, 
appears in the midst of a long list of kings, of what was universally 
believed in ancient times to be one of the oldest settlements of the 
Pelasgi (Clinton, i. p. 75). If he is only a mythological symbol, 
the whole race of early Argive kings must go into that limbo along 
with him, and the memorial table of the ancient minstrel genealo- 
gists will be made a complete blank in a department where it was 
likely to be the most faithful. On the other hand, the circum- 
stances connected with the birth and life of this hero, of the gold- 
raining Jove and the sea-floating Danae, are so strange, unearthly, 
and miraculous that we might be willingly led in this particular 
case to admit at least the confusion of a real historical person, as 
in the case of Semiramis (Dissertations, p. 40) with a theological 
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legend concerning the strife of Light and Darkness, and the final 
triumph of the beneficent luminary. See, for the detail of this 
view, Preller, Myth. ii. 41, with whom Gerhard, Mi/th, 798, agrees. 
The third character in this list is Mdios. The mention of this 
great sea-king and legislator in Homer is scanty. Besides the 
present passage, we have only xni. 460, where he occurs as the 
first human ancestor in the genealogy of Idomeneus, the divine 
father of the family being Jove ; and Od. xix. 178, where he is 
described as king of Gnossus, a great city, and the familiar friend 
of Jove ; and Od, xi. 321, where he occurs as the " baneful- 
minded father of the beautiful Ariadne," this epithet, oAoo<^/mi>v, 
in the connexion referring, doubtless, to the cruel tribute which 
Attic legend represents him as having laid on the Athenians. In 
the same book (568) he is called " the glorious son of Jove," and 
acts as a judge among the dead — for the Shades also, it appears, 
have their quarrels. . In the present passage the parentage of 
Minos, as son of Jove, by Europe, the daughter of Phoenix, points 
plainly to a Phoenician origin, and must be taken as good evidence 
that Homer knew nothing of the fictitious genealogy from Dorus, 
the son of Hellen, given by Diodorus (xv. 60), and evidently manu- 
factured afterwards in order to stamp an original Greek character 
on the mixed population of Crete as it existed even in Homer's 
time (Od. xix. 175). As little does the poet know anything of a 
Minos I. and Minos ii., a duplicity in all probability invented by 
mythographers in order to harmonize conflicting traditions. We 
have therefore here, as in other cases, a few simple unpretending 
facts, which are afterwards magnified into all sorts of fabulous 
extravagance. I say facts ^ because there is nothing either in the 
scanty Homeric notices, or in the basis of the more expanded 
tradition, as we find it in later authors, in the slightest degree im- 
probable ; nothing which does not rather seem to grow out of the 
given circumstances in the most natural way possible. The very 
geographical situation of Crete, as Aristotle remarked (Pol. n. 10) 
seems to mark out this island as the seat of such a marine sway as 
Minos is reported to have exercised. We are not to be surprised. 
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therefore, if we find the most recent German authorities (Curtius, 
Or, Oesch.) taking their stand as decidedly on the historical reality 
of Minos as the most credulous of the ancients. So also Hoeckh, in 
his valuable work on Crete ; and among the Engb'sh, Thirlwall* 
Grote only out- Germans the most extreme Germans in his whole- 
sale style of handling all tradition previous to the age of exact 
chronology; but an eye well exercised in this region of shifting 
lights and shades will learn to separate the historical from the 
allegorical element, as certainly in many cases as an experienced 
mariner can distinguish dry land from a cloud. How Mr. Grote 
should have delighted to mingle up in one confused heap things so 
obviously distinct, is only to be explained by his peculiar attitude as 
an exact historian, and his aversion to deal in any shape with 
materials which would not submit to be handled after the rigorous 
scientific method of which he felt himself master. But we inust 
not conclude that the mists envelope no mountains because we 
cannot see their summits with our telescopes, or take their elevation 
with our theodolites. 

Rhadamanthus, the brother of Minos, is mentioned twice again 
by our poet, both tiroes in the Odyssey. In vii. 323, he is the 
" yellow Rhadamantbus," who receives a convoy from the Phaea- 
cians to Euboea to visit Tityus, the son of Gee ; while in iv. 
664 he is mentioned as being among the blessed heroic souls who 
dwell in Elysium, at the ends of the earth, free from the toils and 
troubles that belong to common mortals. The dignified position 
which he occupies in Pindar as judge of the dead and successor of 
Kronos {01, n. 137), is unknown to Homer. I entirely agree with 
Hoeckh (ii. 197) that all the traditions about Rhadamanthus point 
to a historical reality, and not to a mere " Luftgebild.'^ 

The only two remaining names in this passage are Diomtsus and 
Hercules. On the former we have already spoken (vi. 130). The 
latter is a personage than whom no character in the Greek 
mythology, in the class of demigods, possesses more breadth and 
significance. In reference to Homer, three points are peculiarly 
interesting: — (1.) the Homeric conception of Hercules, as con- 
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trasted with the mythology of a later growth ; (2.) the significaDce 
and interpretation of the legendary tradition ; (3.) the connexion of 
the ideal presented in Hercules with Greek life and culture. With 
regard to the first point, there can be no doubt that the Hercules 
of Homer is a purely Greek man, born in Greece, and performing 
his wonderful feats of strength and heroism on a Greek stage. He 
is by descent from Perseus, an Argive, but born a Theban, and, 
like other great heroes, directly the son of Jove. He was from his 
earliest years exposed to severe persecution at the hands of the 
Argive goddess, who makes him subject to an inferior man, at 
whose arbitrary will he must submit, with heroic fortitude, to go 
through unheard-of trials (xix. 98). He was the greatest archer 
and most lion-hearted man of his age (Od. vni. 224, and xi. 266). 
The exploits which by his own strength and the aid of Athene he 
performed, are, like those of Orlando and Rinaldo,in the Carolingian 
romances, quite incredible. He went down to Hades and brought 
up the infernal dog Cerberus (vin. 367). His most famous expe- 
dition was against Troy, where he saved Hesione, the daughter of 
the king Laomedon, from a sea monster (xx. 145), but afterwards 
took and sacked the town to punish the perfidy of the avaricious 
monarch (v. 640). His strength is so great that he even inflicts 
wounds on the immortal gods (v. 392). His appearance, on the 
whole, is a grand example of indomitable fortitude, enterprise, and 
perseverance; but his encounter with Neleus (xi. 690), and his 
conduct to Iphitus (Od. xxi. 25), indicate an untamed fountain of 
ferocity and savagery in his character, an element which the reader 
of the niad need scarcely be told is as essentially Greek as the 
better qualities of his nature. After going successfully through 
unexampled toils, he yields to Fate like other men (xvin. 117), 
but while his Shade wanders in Hades, " himself^ (according to 
Homer's strange method of expression) ascended up into heaven, 
where he enjoys immortal youth with the gods, as the husband of 
the beautiful-ankled Heb^ {Od, xi. 601). 

The intelligent reader will at once perceive how meagre an affair 
we have here, compared with the vast dimensions to which the 
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legend of Hercules afterwards grew. The complete cycle of the 
twelve labours [Theoc. xxiv. 80) is here seen only in its germ. 
Hercules is not here transported to any distant country, such as Africa 
or Spain, where Oreek civilisation was in those early days unknown, 
and, when he has completed his career of toil, there is no word of 
his glorified fire-death on Mount (Eta, but he leaves the scene of 
so many brilliant exploits, snuffed out in the usual stupid way, so 
humiliating to human pride. The extensive and splendid additions 
which we afterwards find made to this strange tale may be explained 
partly, no doubt, on the supposition that Homer did not require to 
mention all that he knew about the Theban hero; but it seems 
much more certain that we have here a case perfectly analogous to 
that of Bellerophon (p. 189, supra), where the growth of the fable 
in the course of ages was distinctly traced. It is not true, there- 
fore, universally, what Mr. Grote states (i. p. 576), that " the far- 
ther we travel back into the past, the more do we recede from the 
clear day of positive history, and the deeper do we plunge into the 
unsteady twilight, and the gorgeous clouds of fancy and feeling." 
In the development of such myths as those of Bellerophon and 
Hercules, the oldest form looks most like history, while the more 
modem is evidently the production of decorative fancy. But be- 
sides the lapse of time and the restless fertility of Greek fancy, 
there was another cause, which led necessarily to the monstrous 
enlargement of the Herculean tradition. Other nations had a hero, 
a demigod, or a great god, of whom similar exploits were narrated by 
their worshippers. Of these Cicero enumerates six {N. D. ni. 19). 
To identify these kindred foreign gods with their native hero, was, 
as their whole history teaches, a devout necessity to the religious 
mind of Greece. Hence we find Hercules in the extreme west of 
Spain, fighting with Spanish giants, not because the Greek Hercules 
ever was there, but because Melcarth, the Phoenician Hercules, had 
voyaged west with his enterprising Sidonian traders in search of 
silver and gold. The close connexion between Greece and Egypt 
which arose after the time of Psammetichus and Amasis, led, in 
the same way, to a transplantation of the Theban son of Jove 
VOL. IV. X 
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into Africa (Paus. x. 17. 2), where he fought with Antaeus, a son 
of Neptune, and handled him passing cleverly, as Greeks of course 
always did handle barbarians. 

In reference to the second question, I have to say that, taking 
Hercules as we find him in Homer, 1 believe him to be a historical 
character, just as much as the Samson of the Hebrews and the Sir 
William Wallace of Scottish history. The general reasons in 
favour of the historical reality of the leading figures of popular 
tradition having been largely set forth in Dissertation i. of the first 
volume of this work, need not be repeated here. The special 
internal evidence with regard to the person of Hercules loads to 
the conclusion that he is a man — allowance of course being always 
made for the exaggerations which attach themselves to the exploits 
of a great popular hero, — just as much as Diomede and Achilles are 
men. At what time the original tradition of a deified human hero 
in Greece may have been mixed up with Oriental legends of a sun- 
god. I am not here concerned to inquire. Certain it is that histori- 
cal occasions for such a commingling of eastern and western legend 
were not wanting, as the fruits plainly appear in the Orphic hymn to 
Hercules (xii.), where his twelve labours are distinctly identified 
with the course of the sun through the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

On the third point there can be no hesitation. The moral signi- 
ficance of Herctdes in reference to Greek character and culture is 
sufficiently obvious. He is the grand representative of the Hellenic 
idea of human excellence in the earliest times, and in fact was to 
the Greeks of all times a type of the most glorious humanity. He 
is a true hero, who by divine assistance fights a triumphant and 
life-long battle against fate and circumstance. He is exuberant in 
energy, indomitable in will, steadfast in trial, persevering in pur- 
pose, victorious in action, glorious in death. Not Prometheus, as 
some have imagined, but Hercules, was the true Christ and model 
god-man, to the religious young Greek ; and the contrast between 
Hellenic heathenism and Christianity appears in nothing more 
strongly than in this contrast of their ideal god-man. The wor- 
shipper of Hercules looks upon it as his highest religion to be 
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Strong and valiant ; the worshipper of Christ readily sacrifices 
every advantage of mere physical strength and dominant energy 
for the sake of moral purity, goodness, and love. The religion of 
Hercules may be compared to a stout tree, from which clubs and 
quarter-staffs may be made, very serviceable in a fray ; the religion 
of Christ is a beautiful flower, rich with medicinal virtue, and 
fraught with healing for every wound. 

Ver. 346. — Tlie Father spake^ and seized his large-eyed spouse. 

The marriage of Juno to Jove was one of the most prominent 
points in the sacred tradition and ceremonial of that goddess where- 
ever it was established. In the Gnossian district of Crete, for 
instance, there was an annual dramatic representation of this divine 
marriage, exactly analogous to the sacred dramas which, in some 
Catholic countries, are still enacted at Easter, Christmas, and 
other great Christian festivals (Diod. Sic. v. 72). Of the signifi- 
cancy of this marriage as an anthropomorphic representation of a 
great fact in the original elemental theology of the Greeks, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt. The description of the genial action 
of the heavens upon the earth in the time of the vernal rains, is 
far too plain to have escaped the notice even of the ancients, who 
were somewhat misled in this matter by a notion very generally 
entertained that Juno meant the lower atmosphere. But if there 
were no other proof that this goddess means the Earth, the present 
beautiful and significant simile would be sufficient to warrant that 
interpretation to a mind gifted with the slightest poetical intuition ; 
a mental quality without which mythology can no more be under- 
stood than Christianity without practical piety and purity of heart. 
Accordingly we find that the ancient poets, both Latin and Greek, 
interpret the generative process here described as taking place, not 
between Jove and Juno, but between Jove and Earth. So Euri- 
pides, in the fragment of Chrysippus quoted by Sextus Empiricus 
(Adv. Math, VI. ; Vaia ynyUrrr)^ k.t.A., Matthias's Eurip. ix. p. 121). 
So Virgil, in the well-known passage of the Georgics (ii. 325), and 
Lucretius (ii. 292); from whence Spenser {F. Q. i. 1, 6) and 
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Milton (P. Z. IV. 500) drew. In this passage of Milton we see the 

influence of the false idea, that the clouds, not the earth, were the 

elemental origin of Juno. It is the clouds rather that act the part 

of the husband, and are the proper Jupiter, as we see also in the 

poetry of the Hindus. So in the Premsagar (ch. i. 21) : — " Then 

the clovds pouring forth rain like a husband^" etc. With this very 

obvious significance of the iepos ydfiosj or prima facie view of the 

case, as the lawyers would say, all the recorded facts with regard 

to the worship of Juno, as it was practised in Argos, Samos, and 

other places, wonderfully harmonize. One of the most remarkable 

passages relating to this subject is handed down to us on the 

authority of Aristotle in the scholiast to Theocritus (xv. 64) — 

vdvra ywaiKii Iffoarri xal cirj Zei>j 6,ydy€0' "Hpew 

Women know all things, even how great Jove 
First won the large-eyed Her^ for his love, 

which runs thus : — " Jove formed a plot how he might enjoy 
amorous intercourse with Juno, at a time when she should be 
apart from the other gods. Wishing to escape observation, he 
changed himself into the likeness of a cuckoo, and sat down upon 
the mountain which is called Thomax, near Hermione. Then he 
raised a terrible storm on the hill. Meanwhile, Juno had been 
walking alone on the mountain, and sat down at the place where 
the temple of the consummating Juno (*H/>a re Acta) is situated. 
Then the cuckoo, frightened by the storm, came all shivering, and 
alighted on the knees of the goddess. Juno immediately pitying 
the poor bird, put it into her bosom, under the folds of her vest- 
ment. The god forthwith assumed his natural shape, and laid 
hold of the maid, who, however, refused to allow sexual intercourse, 
from fear of her mother ; but Jupiter at once removed this objec- 
tion by promising to make her his wife. The chief people of the 
Argives adore this goddess; and in her temple at Argos she is 
represented sitting on a throne with a sceptre in her hand, and on 
the sceptre a cuckoo" (compare Pans. ii. 17. 4). The cuckoo in 
this curious passage evidently indicates the spring ; and the whole 
myth is only a simple human representation of the genial influence 
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of the vemal rains on the teeming earth at that season. Not with- 
out interest in this passage also is the trace of ancient customs 
preserved in that part of the narrative which recites that the sexual 
intercourse took place secretly, without the knowledge of the 
mother, and only on promise of future marriage. Homer alludes 
expressly to this point in ver. 296 of this book ; and it is just what 
takes place not at all uncommonly among the Scottish peasants ; 
and Welcker [g. L i. 366) testifies that in the Bemer Oberland 
the old practice was to allow this ante-matrimonial intercourse 
regularly for some time, in order to test the inclination of the 
parties. Another circumstance which removes all doubt from the 
interpretation of this myth, is that this marriage is sometimes 
represented as not taking place, like other marriages, once for all, 
but as recurrent, the virginity of the wife being in some wonderful 
way renewed, so as to render a new marriage necessary. This is 
distinctly stated with regard to the local legend in Temenium, near 
Nauplia, by Pausanias (ii. 38. 3) ; and the frequent occurrence of 
the epithet irapBtvia in conjunction with Her^ (Pindar, OL vi. 160 ; 
Apoll. Rhod. I. 187, schol. ; Pans. vui. 22. 2) proves the same 
thing. The "widowed Here" in this last passage, evidently re- 
lates to the interruption of the genial intercourse between heaven 
and earth in the winter season. In Pausanias, also (ii. 22. 1), 
we find the interesting notice that in Argos there was a templo 
of Her6, under the title of av^€ta, or tlie fiowery Jnno, which plainly 
points to the fine vegetative influence described by Homer. 

Ver. 376-7. 

These two verses, I agree with Sp., are quite superfluous and 
out of place. The exhortation of Poseidon ends most effectively 
with fidXa ir€p fjL€fjLa(aTa. There is nothing said in ver, 377 which 
does not already lie in ver. 371. 

Ver. 491. — Whom Hermes loved. 

With regard to Hermes, two things lie on the surface, and may 
be taken as certain — (1.) In his oldest form, as worshipped by the 
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Pelasgi (Herod, n. 51), and symbolized by the phallus, or male 
generative organ, he plainly represents the procreant force of 
nature. (2.) In the Iliad, and in Arcadia, where his birthplace 
was, he is a pastoral god, the author of that wealth in sheep and 
oxen which belongs to the great patriarchal ancestors of the human 
race. These two characters are in their source obviously one. 
For the wealth of pastoral men, which consists in the multiplication 
of their flocks and herds, depends of course on the productive 
power of nature, as manifested in the breeding of animals. As 
society advanced, wealth changed its character, pectis became pecu- 
nia (vi. 234), and the merchant took rank as a producer of wealth 
before the shepherd and the farmer ; hence Hermes became the 
patron of merchants ; and money found in the ground or on the 
road accidentally was called Ip/iaioi/, a gift of Hermes. 

In Homer the Pelasgic Hermes does not appear at all. As in 
the case of the other gods, the divine force that originally gave him 
significance is sunk in the human representation of the result. 
The Hermes of the present passage is evidently merely the protec- 
tor of sheep and the author of wealth, as in the Theogony (444). 
Hence in the Odyssey (viii. 3^J5) he is Swrotp cacov, the giver of 
good things. His originally pastoral character is indicated by the 
epithets vSfiios (Ar. Thesm. 977) and €7rift^A.to9 (Paus. ix. 34. 
2). His kindly and beneficent nature as the giver of wealth is 
alluded to in Homer several times by the epithets cptovn/s and 
oLKaKr^ra (xvi. 185, XX. 34, 72, xxiv. 360; Paus. vm. 36. 6). 
So far all is clear. But when we go beyond this, and endeavour 
to derive from one original idea all the other functions familiarly 
ascribed to this god, we find ourselves sailing on a wide dim sea, 
where, instead of the steady sun of certainty, only a changeful 
flicker of beautiful conjecture entertains us. The epithet fiia/cropos, 
message-speeding^ so frequent in Homer, brings before us at once 
that element of nimbleness, dexterity, craft, and cunning, so essen- 
tially interwoven with the earliest legends about this god (see the 
Homeric Hymn)^ and yet so remote from the natural idea of a pasto- 
ral god. But that shepherds could be cunning enough at times, at 
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least in the matter of sheep-breeding, the example of the patriarch 
Jacob (Gen. xxx. 37) sufl&ciently shows. Where operations of 
great secrecy and expertness are required, Hermes appears on 
several occasions in the Hiad (v. 391, xxiv. 24) ; and as great 
sharpness of vision is required for such business, he gets the epithet 
(varKoiros, as in the passage last referred to. To reconcile this dis- 
crepancy, Welcker ingeniously supposes that the name of the god, 
connected with opfirj and other words of that family, signifies 
impulse or force^ and that he is not merely in animals the genera- 
tive force, but more generally " he signifies the circular movement 
of the sky, the cycle of day and night, of waking and sleeping, of 
living and dying ; in one word, vital motion, cosmical and organic 
impulse" — ^^ die lehendige Bewegung^ der Umschumng.'' This of 
course is problematic ; but that the thoroughly anthropomorphized 
representation of this god which generally meets us in Hellenic 
legend must find its explanation in some theo-cosmical ideas of the 
religion of the oldest Pelasgi seems to me quite certain. 



BOOK XV. 



Ver. 56-77. 

Some of the ancients, and with them Bekker, have applied their 
favourite critical process of excision to this whole passage ; Zeno- 
dotus only from ver. 64 ; Heyne from ver. 63. The greater num- 
ber of the special objections made by the Alexandrians are minute 
and puerile, and give no satisfaction even to Heyne. As to the 
general scope of the passage, I think Granville Penn (p. 336) has 
stated the case most triumphantly in favour of the received text, 
which Spitzner, though he shakes his head a little, does not dare 
to bracket. It is not surprising that the Germans should be so 
anxious to expunge this speech, as it supplies one of the strongest 
arguments in favour of the unity of that great poem, which it has 
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long been one of their special national delights to tear in pieces. 
Those who believe in that unity will not be apt to quarrel with 
Jove or with the poet for revealing his plans in a confidential 
communication to his wife. To me a consideration of the context 
makes it quite plain, as Penn weU remarks, that the whole speech 
is most appropriate, and shotdd be retained intact. Jupiter is 
evidently in a good humour — the effect of the amatory cestos still 
remaining, — and while, on discovering the female deceit that had 
been practised on him, he asserts strongly his determination to 
fulfil his promise to Thetis, and do honour to Achilles, he at the 
same time soothes his offended consort by the prophetic intimation 
that in the long run Troy shall certainly fall, and the cause of 
the Greeks be triumphant. Those rhapsodistt;, whose patchwork 
Heyne is constantly detecting — having a peculiar eye of his own 
with which he can see in the dark, — must certainly have been very 
clever fellows, since it so often appears that, if Homer did not 
write what they put into his mouth, he, on almost every occasion, 
might have done it with propriety, and on some occasions — as in 
the present passage — ^plainly should have done it. 

Ver. 87. — Fair Theinis lovely -cheeked. 

Themis — from TiOrjfii., to lay down, as in German Gesetz, firom 
setzen — is a goddess who makes no very prominent figure in 
Homer, or in the Greek mythology ; as, indeed, she is quite super- 
fluous, her functions, as the representative of right and law, being 
exercised by Jove. In xx. 4, she is commissioned by Jove to call 
the gods to council ; and in Od. u. 68 she is said to preside over 
all human assemblies and parliaments. There is a grand truth in 
this idea, that no human society can exist without Right, and that 
Justice is practically identical with God. The Thebans (Paus. ix. 
26. 4) associated in worship Themis, the Jove of public assemblies 
(Zevs ayo/oatos), and the Fates, which is a triad of fine significance. 
The author of the Theogony (136) saw not less profoundly into the 
constitution of social beings, when he makes her one of the 
primeval Titanesses, daughter of Heaven and Earth, and older than 
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Jove, to whom she was afterwards married, and produced a fair 
progeny (Theog, 901). Not less beautifdl is the Delphic tradition 
(Pans. X. 6. 3 ; -^sch. Eunien, 2) that Themis preceded Apollo as 
the speaker of prophecy from the oracular navel-stone ; it being 
hereby plainly signified that the course of human events can best 
bo predicated by those who, like the Hebrew prophets, have a pro- 
found perception of the great law of Bight, which rules the moral 
world, as certainly as the law of gravitation does the motions of 
the spheres. 

Vkb. 101. — The s2)ouse of Joue did force her lips into a smile. 

The scholiast notes here that this is what is called a sardonic 
laugh, a phrase used by Homer himself in Od. xx. 302. Concern- 
ing this laugh, Pausanias, in a well- known passage (x. 17. 7), says 
that it received its name from a poisonous plant growing in Sar- 
dinia, which has the peculiar property of causing persons to die 
by falling into horrid laughing convulsions. Suidas, in 2ap8dvu)s 
ycAcos, derives it from <ra.Lpf.iv roh oSovo-i, and says that it means 
iTfHxnroirjTo^ — & forced laugh. 

Ver. 113. — Mars smote his strong sinewy thigh. 

This gesture is well known in G-reek history as having been 
used by Cleon the demagogue, whose violent manner was so 
strongly contrasted with the calm weight of Olympian Pericles 
(Plut. Nic. 8). Caius Gracchus used the same violent action 
(Plut. Tib. Gracch. 2). Mars is no model ; but this pecidiar method 
of rhetorical emphasis was not peculiar to him (ver. 397, and xvi. 
125). Nature is never tame ; violent gestures are always better 
than no gestures at all ; and even the vulgarest energy in speak- 
ing is superior to that innocent ineflfective propriety in which 
the tradition of the English pulpit so strangely delights. 

Ver. 171. — When sky-horn Boreas flaps his va7is. 

The analogy of Atoycv^s and other such words teaches plainly 
that the compound aiOprjyfvrjs must be taken in a passive sense. 
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Both Koppen and Heyue saw this. The reasons given for apply- 
ing this epithet to the north wind arc futile, for ApoUonius 
lihodius (iv. 765) applies it generally to all the winds. The 
right translation is that of D., " ceihergehoren^^^ or as N. in his 
quaint way has it — 

" The gust of Boreas^ whom sky serene doth gender ^ 

Vkr. 206. — Furies^ gtuird the rights of the elder-horn. 

That the eldest horn son had a certain preference is plain from 
this passage ; but that equal division of a father^s property, on 
his death, was the law of the Homeric times, is quite plain from 
what Neptune says (ver. 209), with which the future history of 
Attic law entirely agrees. The right of the firstborn may have 
consisted in a preference of choice, in which case of course he 
would choose the best of a cei*tain number of equal portions, as 
no absolute equality except in money is possible. According to 
our notions, the mansion-house, and the right to represent the 
family in the House of Lords, or otherwise, would fall to the eldest ' 
son ; in other respects the succession, both landed and moveable, 
would be equally divided. See Hermann, Gr. Alt. iii. 63, and 
C. R. Kennedy in Smith's Diet. Ant.^ Art. Hceres. 

Vek. 237. — Swift as a sousing hawk he flew. 

Apollo here takes the shape of a hawk, and in Od. xv. 625 one 
of these birds is said to be his " swift messenger *' (compare 
Miiller's Dor. i. p. 326, Engl.) The ancients seem to have con- 
sidered that the sharp-sightedness of hawks, and other qualities real 
and imaginary, entitled them to be considered in a peculiar way 
symbolical of the sun-god. On this <^lian enlarges {N. A.x. 14). 
The Egyptians, it is well known, with whose Hor the Greeks at 
an early period identified their Apollo (Herod, u. 144), designated 
that god, and sometimes a god generally, by a hawk. See Plut. 
Is. Os. 32, with Parthey's admirable Commentary; and Bunsen, 
Egypt's Place f i. p. 434. 
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Ver. 365. — So thou, Apollo, 

The ancients evidently did not know the meaning of the epithet 
rji€ used in this line, and began to etymologize about it in their usual 
blind way. The results of that random work appear in our Dic- 
tionaries. Heyne, after mentioning their vain conjectures, adds : 
^^ Mihi heBC commemoranda erant, quoniam ad grammaticorum 
curas in Homerum speotabant ; caeteroquin enim bene teneo. anti- 
quissimorum horum nominum imprimis religiosi generis origines et 
notiones vix unquam tuto constitui posse, et doctam quidem, parum 
tamen utilem operam in iis exquirendis poni." 

This is just the right thing. Men will never be wise till they 
cease to waste their time in pretending to know what is not know- 
able. As a translator, I could have no scruple in omitting the 
epithet altogether. 

Ver. 432. — Who from divine Cythera came. 

The island of Cythera, projecting as it does far out into the sea, 
towards Crete, from the extreme south point of the Peloponnesus, 
naturally stood in the way of the Phoenicians in their progress 
westward, and it was here doubtless that the worship of their 
Syrian goddess of fecundity was first introduced. The connexion 
with Phoenicia is plainly indicated in the genealogy of Cythera, 
from Phoenix, given by Steph. Byz. 72, and Eustathius (Schol. Dion, 
Per. 498). Scandia, a town on this island, is mentioned above 
(x. 268). In the Peloponnesian war it was occupied by the Athe- 
nians under Nicias (Thucyd. iv. 54). On its modem state, see 
Leake, N. G. iii. 69, and Geikie's Life of Forbes, p. 291. 

Vkr. 518. — A stout Cyllefiiian, Otus. 

The Cyllene, from which this Otus receives his name, has nothing 
to do with the Cyllenian mount on the north-east corner of Arcadia, 
where Hermes was born (it. 603), but is a village on the coast of 
Elis, opposite Zante (Str. viii. 337, and n. 615, mpra). 
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Veb. 522. 

Apollo to the spearman^s might denied the life of ParUhuB* son. 

Pan thus was a priest of Apollo (Virg. ^n, ii. 429), and hence 
his family is particularly under the protection of the god (see 
Miiller, Dor, vol. i. p. 250. 

Ver. b^\,—Ephyre. 

We have already encountered this word as the old name of 
Corinth (vi. 152). It was a name common to several Hellenic 
towns. The one alluded to here in connexion with the river 
Selleisj from the whole connexion of the passage seems to be that 
in Elis (Str. viii. 338), to which the geographer likewise refers the 
Ephyre in ii. 659, on which see Heyne's note There was another 
Kphyre in Thesprotia, to which Nitzsch refers {Od. i. 259). 

Veb. 561. — Let noble shame usurp your hearts I 

Donaldson {N. C. 325) is quite right in saying that the aiS<ai of 
Homer in this and similar passages (v. 529 and xiii. 121) is pre- 
cisely equivalent to our "sense of honour," a feeling which the 
English have preserved from the chivalrous inheritance of the 
middle ages, more completely, perhaps, than any other people, but 
which belongs to man as man, and grows everywhere with the 
growth of his moral nature. 

Ver. 629. — So every Argive quailed with fear. 

Heyne objects to this line, because, he says, the point of the pre- 
vious comparison evidently lies in the impetuousness of Hector, 
not in the fears of the Greeks. But the poet, in expanding his 
comparison, was led to find that it had a double application ; and 
this evidently produced the line to which Heyne objects, and which 
certainly stands in most unhappy proximity to the phfov Ifivebov 
ou8' iiji^/Sovro of ver. 622. It must be borne in mind also that 
though the Greeks stood firm, their hearts might still be quaking 
beneath their corslets. 
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Vbr. 653. — Now they fell hack within the foremost line. 

That €i<rwroi refers to the Greeks the previous context inclines 
us to believe, and the nature of the case plainly shows. The 
Trojans were cio-owrol v€(av necessarily during their whole advance ; 
but it is said of the Greeks appropriately now that they turned 
behind the ships, and left the first line exposed. The suspicions 
thrown on ver. 655-674 by Heyne, are, as usual, extremely slight. 

Ver. 668-673. 

Some ancients considered these six lines as interpolated, prin- 
cipally because there was no previous mention of a v€<^s which 
Athene had to disperse. But it seems only a poetical way of say- 
ing that they now on a sudden clearly saw the critical position in 
which they were placed. 

Ver. 679. — As when a man well skilled to ride. 

This, and Od. v. 371, are the only two passages in which Homer 
mentions the practice of riding on horseback without chariots. 
The word /ccAiyrtfo) which he uses is evidently connected with 
KcAXcD, KcXcvo), percelloj celer, celereSj etc., and means to spur or 
drive. It is applied to the horse, not to the rider. Pausanias 
(x. 7. 3) mentions the horse-race as one of recent introduction 
in the Pythian games. On the skill which the ancients delighted 
to exhibit in managing more horses than one, see the article 
Desultor in Smith's Diet. Ant.y and afiiinroL in Harpocration. 

Ver. 690. — An eagle fiery -souled. 

This is one of the passages where it is extremely difficult to say 
whether ai6<i)v refers to the mere outward appearance or to inward 
qualities. Plato (Bep. vin. 559 n) talks of aWuHri ^p<rl koI Sctvots, 
evidently /crce, impetuous^ fiery ^ which, as the colour of the eagle 
is not strictly aW(av, seems the safer meaning here. 
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BOOK XVI 

Ver. 97-100. 

at yap, Z€v T€ Trarcp Kal ^AOrjvalt] Ko^'AiroXXoVy 
fJLrJT€ Tis ovv Tpfoiov ^dvarov <^iryot, oaa-oi lacriv, 
fJLrJT€ Tis 'ApyctcDV, vta'iv 8' €kSv/i€v oXeOpoVj 
6<f>p^ oToi Tpoirjs Upa Kp-qS€fiva \v<a/i€v. 

These verses were objected to on various grounds by the ancients. 
Their reasons, as usual, seem more curious than sound ; but, on 
the other hand, there can be no denying that the passage ends 
much more appropriately without them. As to the fitness of such 
language generally to a person previously excited by passion there 
can be no doubt. But the real question is, whether in this speech 
specially Achilles is in such a towering rage as to render this wild 
and savage sentiment natural and suitable. I rather think not ; 
and further, I am inclined to agree with Sp. in thinking that the 
invocation to Apollo, immediately after he had been mentioned as 
the special friend of the Trojans, is peculiarly inappropriate. I 
therefore eject the lines. 

Ver. 143. — The lance of Pelian asJi. 

On the /icA-o; or ashen spear-shaft here the scholiast remarks : — 
" At the marriage of Peleus and Thetis tlie gods gave gifts to the 
bridegroom ; and Chiron, cutting down a stout ash-tree, made it 
into a spear-shaft, and presented it to Peleus. This spear was 
polished by Pallas, and the head of it pointed by Vulcan. These 
facts are mentioned in the Cyprian poems." The hardness of the 
ash-tree made it a fit emblem of that hard-working persevering 
race of mortals who now inhabit the earth (Hes. Op. 146). 

Ver. 150. — Them to strong Zephyr the Harpy hare. 

Nothing is more certain in the whole doctrine of Greek mytho- 
logy than that the harpies are the impersonation of sudden and 
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violent gusts of wind (av€fioi dpiraKTiKol^ schol. Od. i. 240). This 
conviction would force itself on a thinking mind from the mere sig- 
nificance of their names, and the connexion in which they are 
mentioned by Hesiod (Theog. 265) : — 

" Thauma9 married Electra, the daughter of deep-flowing Ocean, 
She to Iris gave birth, the swift, and eke to the Uarpies 
Beantifu I -haired, Aello yclept, and Ocypele, maidens 
Swiftly winged to follow the path of the bird, or tlio breeze that 
Skirfl the welkin.*' 

But the identity becomes manifest when we compare the account 
of the daughters of Pandarus, in Od. xx., who are said in one line 
(66) to have been carried away by the ^vcAAai, or storms ; and in 
another line of the same passage (77) to have been snatched off by 
the Harpies. A more instructive confronting of the original physi- 
cal element with its anthropomorphic impersonation could not have 
been wished for. On the Harpies generally see Heyne, Exc, vii. ; 
J^. ni. Prom this fact that the Harpies represent sudden and 
violent winds, their significance in the present passage and in some 
other places of Homer becomes apparent. To them specially in 
Homer is attributed the sudden disappearance of any person of 
whom no account can be given ; as of Ulysses {Od. i. 241 ; com- 
pare Job xxvii. 21, and Helen's wish, vi. 346). This is pre- 
cisely analogous to the ascription of sudden and painless deaths to 
Apollo and Diana (p. 189, supra). In the present passage the Harpy 
appears merely, like any other wind, to be a mother to the wind- 
footed steeds of Achilles, of which the strong and masterful Zephyr 
was the sire. That these steeds of godlike brood have the distant 
" stream of ocean " for their birthplace, is only because Zephyr 
and Ocean are both in the far west, and because in that region 
the Greek imagination wandered free in the creation of all sorts 
of fair and fierce wonders. 

Another thing to be noted here is the prosaic simplicity with 
which the credulous Greeks and Romans of after times turned this 
fine poetical myth of swift steeds fathered by the west wind into a 
plain historical " constat'' (this is Pliny's word), that in some parts 
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of the world mares actually became impregnated by the west wind 

without copulation — 

"Ill«, 
Ore onines versae in Zephyrum, stant rapibus altis, 
Ezceptantque levos auras : ei saepe sine ullis 
Conjugiia vento graviJe, mirabile dictu, 
8axa per et scopulos et depressas convalies 
Diffugiunt;"» 

where Heyne's note contains references to passages of the same 
import in Aristotle, H. A. vi. 17 ; Plin. N. H. viii. 42 ; and ^1. 

Vbr. 183. — Dian^ golden-shafted queen, 

Artemis is not a goddess who performs any prominent part in 
the Iliad. As the sister of Apollo, her elemental significance is at 
once determined for all to whom the idea of Apollo has acquired 
clearness. If Apollo be the sun, there cannot be a shadow of a 
doubt that Artemis is the moon. To Homer, however, she is only 
the celestial huntress, the Trorvta ^pwv (xxi. 470), a function 
which naturally belongs to her as the guardian of wild beasts who 
prowl in the moonlight (jEsch. Agam, 138, and //. ix. 639), and 
the patron-goddess of hunters who are engaged in the capture of 
such animals (v. 61). It is in this capacity that the epithet iccXa- 
S€tvi}, used here and in xxi. 611, belongs to her. In the ^co/xaxta 
she appears on the side of the Trojans, either . as the sister of 
Apollo, or because the worship of Diana in various shapes (see 
Amazons, p. 188, supra) was widely spread in Asia. We have seen 
how, as the female l/caros or far- darting power, though Homer 
never calls her by that name, she was looked on by the Greeks as 
the cause of all sudden and inexplicable deaths (p. 189, supra). Of 
her personal appearance there is no description in the Iliad ; but 
in the Odyssey she is the ideal of a stately and well-knit queenly 
woman ; hence the fine comparison of Nausicaa in that poem (vi. 
102-109) to the heavenly huntress on Erymanthus or Taygetus, 
chasing the flying deer with the rural nymphs in her train, above 
^ Virgil, Oeorg, iii. 272. 
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whom, towering with face and forehead, the goddess peers majestic. 
The details of dress and accoutrement belonging to Artemis will 
be found supplied in every European museum or collection of 
Greek casts, where Diana, with hunting-boots and succinct tunic, 
is one of the most familiar figures. 

With regard to the epithet xpvoT/XaicaTos, it is applied to vari- 
ous goddesses by Pindar {OL vi. 177; Nem. v. 66, vi. 62), in 
which passages its meaning may be doubtful; but surely with 
regard to Artemis we cannot be wrong in considering it equivalent 
to 17 xpvo'S, pkXx) Ixovo-a,, as the scholiast has it. A spindle (i^Xa- 
Karri) and an arrow are like enough iii every respect, except in use, 
to have been expressed by the same word. 

Vkr. 228. — With the virtue of sulphur cleansed it. 

So, in Od. XXII. 481, Ulysses fumigates the hall of his house with 
sulphur after the murder of the suitors. 

Vkr. 284. — Dodona^ where unntry tempests toar* 

Dodona was unquestionably the oldest and most famous seat 
of the Pelasgi, or most ancient Hellenes (Herod, n. 52) ; was, in 
fact, as sacred a centre of Pelasgic faith as Delphi became after- 
wards, or as Rome now is to the Romish Church. In the moral 
machinery of the Iliad, its importance, implied in this single pass- 
sage, is not secondary ; for the Jove of Dodona was evidently the 
highest celestial Power whom Achilles could invoke in one of the most 
critical moments of his life ; and this hero represents the Thessalian 
element in the Trojan war, the rupture between which and the 
Argive element represented by Agamemnon, creates the action of 
the poem. It is therefore of no small interest to endeavour to fix 
its site, at least approximately ; and this has happily been done in 
such a masterly manner by Colonel Leake (iv. p. 151), that a very 
succinct statement will here suffice to make the nature and value 
of the evidence intelligible to any person of sound understanding. 
The foUowing are the salient points of the induction : — (1.) Dqdona 

VOL. IV. Y 
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was certainly in the country of the Thesprotianfi or Molossians, 
or on a certain border land common to both {Maeh. Prom. 850 ; 
Enstath. in Iltad, n. 750). (2.) The geographical sequence of 
the subdivisions of Epirus is clear from Scylax, who, sailing 
southward from the Illyrians, comes first to the Oricians, behind 
the Acroceraunian promontory, and then in order to the Chaones, 
the Thesprotians, in whose country is the river Acheron, the 
Cassopi, and the Molossi. These last he describes as at the ex- 
treme south of the country, running along the north coast of the 
Ambracian Oulf, and then stretching inland. Now, if they did 
stretch inland, and must border on the Thesprotians, with whom 
they were often confounded, they must have run up on the west 
side of the Arachthus, towards Joannina, for there is no other 
place for them. (3.) Aristotle says {Meteor, xiv. 1) that the most 
ancient Hellas was in the region of Dodona and the Achelous. 
The Achelous is mentioned in the same connexion by Strabo 
(i. 29). (4.) It is expressly stated by Pindar {Nem. iv. 86) that 
Dodona was far inland, in the extreme east, or highest mountain 
region of Epirus, where it borders on Thessaly ; and this is con- 
firmed by Polybius, who, in describing a raid of the JStolians into 
Dodona, during the second Punic war, says that their general, 
Dorimachus, led them up (ets rovs cfvco rc^ovs r^ *Ilv€ipov) into 
the highlands of Epirus, and there plundered and razed to the 
ground the famous temple of the Dodonean Jove. To this high- 
land situation the epithet 5vo-xct/i€/M>v {vnntry) in Homer alludes. 
(5.) More minutely still, Dionysius of Halicamassus {A. R. i. 51), 
in his prose account of the voyage of ^neas, which Virgil gives 
poetically in ^neid in., with an exactness of topographical 
detail evidently meant to show his knowledge of the ground, 
distinctly states that the noble Trojan refugee travelled up the 
country from Arta in two days to Dodona, and from thence 
in four days to Buthrotum, opposite the north-east comer of 
Corfu. (6.) Again, we are informed by Hesiod (/r. 149, Goet- 
tling 80) that Dodona was situated in a rich district fuU of fine 
pastures : — 
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" Rich in meadowj plains the Hellopian conniiy extendeth ; 
Rich in pasture for sheep, and homed kine heavy-gaited ; 
Here the tribes of men have pitched their dwellings uncounted ; 
Here they number their flocks, and rejoice in the wealth of their cattle ; 
Here Dodona stands at the utmost end of the country, 
Shrine beloTed of Jore, where deep from the bole of the oak-tree 
Cometh, revered by men, the oracular voice of Kronion." 

(7.) Strabo (tii. 328) expressly mentions that there were marshes 
beside the temple, and that it was situated below a mountain called 
Tomams, or Tmarus. The name of this mountain, Leake testi- 
fies, is still preserved in certain villages in the vicinity ; and from 
beneath the mountain the same cold fountains still flow, of which 
Theopompus wrote (Pliny, N, H, rv. praef,) Now, whosoever will 
carefully consider all these indications of the site of Dodona, will 
find that they converge upon the vale of Joannina, so famous in 
recent history by the despotism of that intellectual tiger, Ali Pasha, 
as certainly as the well-concerted movements of the forces of a 
great strategist do upon the point where a great battle is to be 
fought. The traveller going inland due east from Corfu, with his 
eye on Mount Pindus, the Ben Muicdhui of the Thessaliau Alps, 
will come right upon this beautiful valley, extending from north to 
south in length about twenty miles, and in breadth about seven 
at its broadest part. In the middle of this valley there is a large 
lake, or rather two lakes, in the rainy season flowing into one ; and 
right above it hangs the high mountain of Mitzikeli, 2500 feet above 
the lake — one of the grand satellites of the snow-capt Pindus, which 
is seen glittering in the far east. And not only the situation, but 
the climatal phenomena of this district answer the conditions of 
the classical authorities ; for the pastures of the meadow-land are 
even now worthy of the praises of the old Boeotian theologer, and 
the frequent thunder-storms, caused by the neighbourhood of the 
lofty mountain, make it evident why the lofty-pealing spouse of 
Her^ received from the devout Pelasgi a peculiarly awful reve- 
rence in this place. 

These proofs, it will be observed, relate only to the Dodonean 
district, not to the exact site of the temple, which must remain 
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unknown till chance or scientific invasion shall bring to light that 
witness of ancient stones which is now altogether wanting. In the 
main result, three independent investigators, who have personally 
surveyed the ground, substantially agree ; besides Leake, Poaque- 
viUe ( Voyage dans la Orece, deuxi^me edit., Paris, 1826, vol. i.), 
who visited this country on an embassy to Ali Pasha from Napoleon 
the Great, and Von Hahn (Albanesische Studien, Jena, 1854). This 
last author, who has done more for opening up Albania than any 
modem writer that I know, says that Joannina is the social centre 
of gravity of Epirus, and its natural metropolis ; and the numerous 
tribes of Pelasgi, who at one period peopled this now desolate 
country, could not fail to appreciate the importance of such a situ- 
ation. The only link wanting in the chain of evidence here given 
is the lake, which was certainly as well worthy of mention as the 
marshes ; but the absence of this point proves nothing, when we 
consider that all the notices of Dodona in ancient writers are 
general and incidental, and nothing like a detailed description is 
anywhere attempted. Of the present condition of Joannina, with 
its white houses, and tapering minarets embedded in the rich 
greenery of grass and garden and cypress tree, a pleasant picture 
is given in The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic in 1863, firom the 
lively and spirited pen of the Viscountess Strangford. 

After all this array of testimony with respect to the earliest seat 
of Pelasgic worship — ^the cradle, so to speak, of the future Olympian 
Zeus, — the reader will no doubt be surprised to hear that, according 
to Homer himself in the catalogue (ii. 750), Dodona was not in 
Thesprotia, to the west, but somewhere in Thessaly, to the east of 
Pindus. Now, the most obvious and natural way to meet this diffi- 
culty appears to me just simply to suppose that the Ionian minstrel, 
who put the statistics of the catalogue into verse, being ignorant 
of the wild country beyond the Pindus, had slumped the west of 
Thessaly and the east of Epirus into one wintry mountain district, 
and fixed the world-famous Dodona there. For Dodona, in those 
days, we must bear in mind, was just as famous as Delphi became 
afterwards ; and an Ionian minstrel could not be ignorant of its 
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general whereabouts, though he might well be exonerated from 
exhibiting any great accuracy of topographical knowledge. And a 
strong confirmation of this view is derived from the fact that it is 
just in this region of the extreme west of Greece — in the districts of 
Pylos and Ithaca — that a vagueness in Homer's topographical ideas 
has been detected, which, by way of a foil to his general accuracy, 
his greatest admirers might, with a reasonable grace, be willing to 
admit. But if any one's strong reverence for the poet should 
prevent him from taking this view, he may say, with perfect plausi- 
bility, that the Pelasgi, in their progress westward, had first settled 
in Thessaly, had an oracle of Dodona there, and, when driven be- 
yond Pindus, carried both the name and the worship along with 
them ; for which view Welcker stoutly contends (g, I, i. 199), and 
Gladstone (L 106). As to the Selli, who officiated in this moun- 
tain region as priests and diviners, the less that is said of them the 
better; for we know nothing certainly about them beyond what these 
lines indicate. Those who feel themselves safe to speculate on such 
points, may follow Creuzer {Symbol, iv. 280). On the vocal oaks 
(Soph. Track, 1166), and the fateful-sounding caldrons {Suid. in 
AioSijovalov xaA^«M>i'), and the sacred lots (Cic. Dtv, i. 34), we need 
not enlarge. On the religion of the oldest Pelasgi, see Gerhard, 
Mi/th, 131, supra, p. 119, and Welcker, g. I, i. p. 199. If, as our 
authorities plainly indicate, Jove and Earth, and the phallic Hermes, 
were the most prominent objects of Pelasgic worship, these three 
gods, representing, as they did, the vital Energies and influences 
of Sky and Earth, and the miraculous working of the all-plastic 
creative power in generation, were certainly the most suitable for 
a primitive agricultural people, cultivating fertile plains. 

Vbb. 828. — AmisodanUj who nursed the dire Chimera, 

" En particulam mythi de chim»r4 quam aliunde ignorabamus, 
nee ipse Homero suo loco (vi. 179) memoravit. Apparet itaque et 
hoc exemplo mythum jam ab aliis disertis pertractatum fiiisse, ut 
iUe inde quae opus essent peteret et obiter attingeret" (Heyne). 
This b an important observation, and goes deep into the true prin- 
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oiples of Uomerio critioism. The additional ciroomstance here 
mentioned does not prove indeed absolutely that there ever was 
suoh a creature as the Chimera ; but it proves that the traditions 
about it were floating elements of popular belief, and in that belief 
accompanied with such circumstances of place and person as are 
wont to attach to real events. I have already shown (p. 187, 
iupra) on what foundation of physical fact the legend of the Chimera 
seems to have been based ; and, if we will be curious in regard to 
the present passage, we shall say that the fountain of fire in Lycia 
must have shown peculiar activity in the reign of the monarch here 
named. 

Vkr. 407. — A sacred fish. 

Why the fish is called '^ sacred," as the ancients did not know, I 
do not see that we have any means of deciding. On the whole, I 
am inclined to think with Heyne that it is only a general epithet 
of admiration, like ^ctov (comp. xvn. 464, and xxiv. 681), a fine 
fishj a large fishy a glorious fellow^ a thumper^ as Stoddart, our 
poetical angler, sings ; but in a doubtful matter, and also for the 
sake of the characteristic, I translate literally. 

Ver. 433-438. 

It gives us a very poor notion of the ancient Homeric critics to 
find, from the scholiast, that Zenodotus rejected this colloquy be- 
tween Jove and Juno for the reason that the queen of heaven is 
here represented as being in Ida at a time when a clever lawyer, 
arguing from xv. 79, might easily have proved an alibi. This 
sort of criticism is contemptible. Such critics would scan a pan- 
orama with microscopep, and take a plain old minstreFs honest words 
to task as a special pleader dissects the evidence of an unfavour- 
able witness. Of course Heyne, with his transcendental German 
acuteness, sees an " adsutus pannus^^ here as in a thousand other 
places. The ancient Greeks themselves, who had the happiness to 
live in an age before grammarians began to stuff the libraries with 
erudite impertinence, saw no patch in the passage ; for Plato, in a 
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well-known place {Eep. iii. 388 b), quotes it, and laments, in his 
usual somewhat pedantic fashion, that the Homeric Jupiter does 
not here talk sufficiently like an Academic philosopher. He might 
have made the same criticism in a thousand and one utterances of 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament and heen equally in the wrong. 
Cicero, also, when he quotes this passage {Divin, n. 10) is evidently 
nodding; for Jove does not here '^ lament*' that he is not able to 
save Sarpedon " contra fatum,*' but he only doubts whether he 
shall do it. The passage plainly implies that it was in the Thun- 
derer's power, had he pleased, to make fiolpa subservient to his 
wiU. 

Vbr. 481. — The tough attd musculous heart. 

What Qj^ivhv means, as an epithet of Krjp^ I think can admit of 
no doubt The word is fully discussed by Heyne on u. 87, and by 
L. and S. Most of the translators, however, seem to shy the word. 
Chapman, who has more courage than the most of our English 
translators, gives — 

'^ Where life's strings close about the tdlid heart." 
But this is most unfortunate ; for the heart can no more be called 
solid than a bottle when full of port wine. I have ventured on the 
revival of the good old English word, " muscvXousy* which I hope 
will meet the approval of the judicious. Hayman {Od, i. App. a) 
translates a^ivhv icrjp " restlessly beating ;" but for this I confess I 
cannot see the slightest warrant. 

Veb. 488. — A fiery 'Sovled stotU-hearted bull. 

Whatever might be thought of the word <ud(av in zv. 690, I 
think there can be no doubt that in the present passage, followed 
by fAcydOvfioSj this epithet must be understood in the sense in which 
Plato evidently uses the word in the passage of the Republic^ vin. 
559 D. So both Voss and Donner, ^^fewrig und gtolzJ' Those 
who will have it that colour is meant — ^though I think Plato knew 
better — should avoid Chapman's "yellow bull" as much as New- 
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man's " flame-hued/' and be content with the red-brown of the 
well-known Devonshire cattle. 

Vbb. 491. — Dying spoke with eager breath. 

With regard to /AcvcatVo), Passow was certainly right in taking 
Heyne's hint, who translates, " indignante anima gemehat" The 
word expresses intense mental action, and not merely hodily gasp- 
ing, as L. and S. give it, or Actiro^x^S according to the stupid 
gloss of some of the ancient grammarians. Yoss has '^ muthigen 
Oeist ausathmend /' Donner, more strongly, " zomschnaubend,** 

Ver. 567.' — Now no more they felt their master's rein. 

I prefer the reading of Aristarchus, XiVcv (i.e., i\d<^6ri(rav — 
€pifjfi(a$7]a-av), because the previous verses contain no mention of 
the breaking loose of the horses from the traces. 

Ver. 372. — Budeum^s pleasant town. 

This town is not mentioned in the catalogue, but Steph. Byz., 
who spells it Budea, says it was in Magnesia. 

Veb. 614-15. 

These two verses do not appear in many of the mss., may have 
been taken from xin. 504, and are at all events useless here. I 
omit. 

Vbe. 689-690. 

These two lines occur again in xvn. 177, where they are neces- 
sary and natural. Here they are superfluous, and not particularly 
suitable. I eject. 

Ver. 747. — A feast of oysters. 

The mention of oysters in this one place of Homer, furnished to 
the microscopic ancients an occasion of debating curiously on the 
diet of the Homeric heroes, who commonly eat nothing but roasted 
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flesh. It was also argaed by the x^P^C^^^^i ^^ those who attri- 
buted the authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey to separate poets, 
that in the Iliad only flesh is eaten by the heroes, but in the 
Odyssey also fish (xu. 3. 30). But as Heyne says, "^o^a haec 
diaputatio," however interesting to idle grammarians, " vana et 
inanis est;" for the poet was not bound to mention all the things 
that the heroes ate ; and neither the accidental mention nor the 
accidental omission of certain things in his verses authorizes the 
conclusions which were often so hastily drawn from his text. If 
certain of our modem theologians would apply a wisdom of this 
kind to the Christian Scriptures, they would save themselves some 
idle disputation. 

Vbr. 765. — Slender cornel. 

Tavv<l>\ou)s is a word that has puzzled me not a little. After 
much consideration, I am inclined to think that Tavv<^A.oio$ is 
just a poetical sounding word for ravaos. The cornel has long 
straight slender branches shooting up spear-like; and a long- 
branched tree is necessarily also long-barked, the one being the 
outside of the other. If a man has long legs he must also have 
long trousers; and a long-trousered loon will be a long-legged 
loon. 

VlR. 776. — ic€iTO fi€yas /X€yaA.a)<rrt, \€\<urfi€Vos Unroauvdtav, 

The effect of this line repeated in xvni. 26, and Od. xxiv. 40, 
depends on four things — (1.) the dactylic movement, though it 
must be confessed a spondaic verse, in the circumstances might 
have been made even more effective ; (2.) on the alliteration of 
the second and third words ; (3.) on the repetition of the same 
root, /A€ya, in juxtaposition ; (4.) on the fine sound of the long vowel 
(0 ; (5.) on the fine musical close dtav — so common in Homer — of 
the last word. Of course, such a combination of effective rhythmi- 
cal elements can scarcely be looked for in a translator. I gave 
myself some trouble, and have done my best. 
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V«E. 808. — Euphorhus, Panthous' son. 

This is the well-known person whose fleshly hull Pythagoras said 
that he wore at Troy, before he afterwards was bom in Samos 
as a philosopher (Philost. Her, p. 317 ; Kaiser). He dies in the 
next book, slain by Menelaus (xyn. 1-60), who afterwards sns- 
pended his shield as a votive offering to Her^ in her f&mous temple 
near Mycenae (Pans. n. 17. 3). 

ViR. 856-7. — In lifers lusty prime he joined the pithless dead. 

This passage along with others is quoted by Plato in the open- 
ing chapter of the third book of the Republic^ where he protests 
against the extremely uninviting aspect of afiairs in Hades, as set 
forth by the great national poet. In that quotation, or in the 
great majority of mss. and editions, avhpcynira is the reading, 
which, along with Wolf and Spitzner, I should not have a moment*s 
hesitation in ejecting for dSpor^a. Bekker has inserted aperrfra 
for ap€Tfiv. Irving in his Life of Moor tells a curious story, how 
that elegant scholar meant to have made this change in the cele- 
brated Foulis edition of Homer which he superintended, but his 
intentions were frustrated. 



BOOK XVII. 

Ver. 1. — MenelatiSy dear to Mars, 

The ballads of the Trojan cycle would justly have been felt to 
want completeness, if there had been no canto dedicated to the 
special glory of the brother of Agamemnon, the man to avenge the 
violated sanctities of whose family the thousand-masted fleet had 
hoisted sail. Menelaus accordingly receives his dpumta in this 
book ; and no more noble work arising out of the wrath of Achilles 
could have been assigned to him, than fighting for the dead body 
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of that hero's dearly-beloved friend. The oharaoter of the king 
of Sparta in the Iliad is well marked. In the graphic passage 
lu. 213 he is described as a direct, blunt soldier, speaking to the 
point, but incapable of eloquence. In contrast with his brother 
(vi. 55), he appears particularly merciful and gentle-hearted. His 
forwardness to accept the challenge (in. 97), and his modesty in 
yielding the prize (xxin. 602), speak equally in his favour. We 
feel that the man who so behaves is a perfect gentleman. Of his 
fortunes after the action of the Iliad closes, a full account is given 
in the third and fourth books of the Odyssey. He was one of the 
heroes who shared in the danger and the glory of the novel 
stratagem of the wooden horse. He left Troy early, carrying back 
Helen as the prize of victory, but was driven by a storm^ when 
rounding the Malean promontory, right upon the coast of Egypt ; 
and, after wandering about in various parts of the Mediterranean, 
found his way to the hollow vale of the Eurotas, in the eighth year. 
Here he lived in splendour and blessedness till his death, if indeed 
he died at all, and was not rather translated to Elysium, as old 
Proteus, the sea-god, prophesied. At all events, he received divine 
honours at Therapnae, along with Helen (Pans. in. 19. 9). 

Vbb. 4. — And o'er the dead sore-grieving stood. 

These combats for the dead body of a fallen champion are amongst 
the most characteristic elements of a Homeric battle. They are 
often represented on the monuments, and on the JSgina marbles 
form a fit subject for the decoration of one of the pediments (Over- 
beck, Bildwerke, Plate xxiii. ; Miiller, Denkmdhler, vi. vii. viii.) 

Vbr. 31-60. 

These beautiful verses, relating to the sad fate of his previous 
Trojan self, Pythagoras used frequently to sing to the lyre 
(Porphyr. Vit, Pyihag, 26). Chapman is excellent here. 

Ver. 168. — And we that king should bravely hring, etc. 
Glaucus is evidently ignorant that the body of Sarpedon had 
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been conyeyed away by divine interposition ; but there is nothing 
in this ignorance, under the circumstances, to make men put on 
spectacles, and ask curious questions. As to this Lycian hero gene- 
rally, there is little to say of him beyond what the verses of the 
Iliad contain. He survives the action of the poem, and has the 
honour of being slain by Ajax (Q. Smym. in. 278.) In a very 
rude and singular Yulcian vase, he appears as one of the most 
eager combatants round the dead body of Achilles (Overbeck, 
BUdtoerke^ Plate xxiii. 1). 

Vkb. 295. — The immortal mail which gods erst gave to Pdeus, 

This was one of the presents given by the gods to Peleus at his 
famous marriage with Thetis (xvni. 82-5). 

Ver. 250. — Kings who eat the pttblic bread. 

On the revenues appropriated to the ancient Greek kings, see 
Miiller, Dor, ii. p. 110. 

Vbr. 265. — ijiovcs PooiOTiv €p€vyofiivrjs aXhs c^o). 

" There is no word in our language expressive of loud sound, at 
all comparable in effect to the Greek pootoa-iv" So Cowper, re- 
ferring to the celebrity of this line among the ancients (Aristot 
Poet. xxii. ; Dion. Hal. De Compos. Verb, xv.), who tell a story (see 
Eustathius and the scholiast) how Solon, or Plato, or both, struck 
with admiration at the wonderful imitative effect of this line, threw 
away their own poetical attempts in despair, and betook ihem- 
selves to legislation and philosophy ! Now, there can be no doubt 
that po(ui} is an excellent onomatopoetic word, and the particular 
form of it that occurs in this line even better; but I am much 
inclined to doubt whether, in respect of imitative power, there are 
not many more effective verses in the Iliad ; as I think it also 
quite certain that the English language generally, with its batteries 
of masculine monosyllables, is much more dramatic in respect of 
sound than the Greek, and other terminational languages, where 
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the pictorial signifioance of the root is for the most part generally 
lost in the broad roll of the accentuated termination. 

Veb. 279. — Ajttx the stoutest soldier. 

Does not this characteristic of so well-known a character as Ajax 
now is to us, who have read through sixteen books of a long epos, 
seem to indicate that the fight for the body of Patroclus belonged 
originally to an independent ballad? My theory, as the reader 
knows from the Dissertations, is, that the different parts of the Iliad 
were composed in the first place for independent use, and there- 
fore are not subject to the laws of that criticism which generalizes 
the rules of composition followed by a Virgil and a Milton. 

V«E. 306. — SchediuSy best of Phocians. 

Schedius, the leader of the Phocians, was honoured highly in 
his native country, Polygnotus, the Raphael of Greek art, having 
given him a place in his grand picture of Hades in the Lesche at 
Delphi. Along with his brother also, he had a public monument 
in Anticyre (Pans. x. 30. 4. and 36. 4). 

Veb. 446. — Fox truly man in son'oivs doth abound. 

Maxims of this kind demand a couplet, which Cowper and 
Sotheby give, but Chapman, neither here nor on any occasion. 
Pope amplifies, where condensation would have been more than 
usually appropriate. As to the sentiment (which is repeated in 
Od. xvm. 130), a great deal too much has been made of it by 
various commentators. Gladstone (ii. 393) sees in it a proof of 
the hopeless view of human destiny which is characteristic of all 
heathenism ; but occasional remarks of this kind about the miseries 
which flesh is heir to will be found in Christian writers everywhere 
as well as in heathen. Pliny *s well-known " Nihil neque super- 
Bius NEQUE HiSEBius homine' is as truc at the present day as it 
ever was. Man is, in truth, a very proud, and also a very paltry 
creature ; but his pride and his paltriness, when consecrated to the 
service of God, and willingly subordinated to the system of which 
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each individual is a part, are capable of being transmuted, and are 
constantly being transmuted, into the noblest heroism. In fact, all 
strong maxims of this kind are only one aspect of the truth, and 
will never be taken for the whole, except by men who are labour- 
ing under some oppressive morbid sentiment to which the maxim 
applies, or who are eager to use it as a text to authorife some 
favourite theological or philosophical theory. It is amusing to see 
how Mr. Buckle {Hist, Civ, ii. 392) holds up his hands in grave 
protestation at certain Scottish divines of the sixteenth century, 
for having slandered human nature by speaking of it in precisely 
the same terms as those which are here used by the sunny-souled 
old minstrel of Asiatic Greece. Was Homer a Calvinist ? or were 
the Calvinists, after all, not such grim monsters as we are some- 
times led to imagine, but men who had in their hands no doubt a 
sword, and for good reasons, but blood also in their veins, and God's 
sunshine in their souls, and who loved a laugh and a glass of good 
wine as well as any Aristophanes or Socrates that ever lived ? 

Vbb. 464. — The sacred charioVs sill. 
^^ Either because it was the chariot of Achilles, or because of the 
horses of divine brood by which it was drawn" {Schol.) Compare 
above, xvi. 407. 

Ver. 514. — How itjares, lies on the knees of the gods. 

The phrase, ^cwv €v yovvaa-i ic€iTat, for everything depends on 
the divine will, evidently arose from the practice of suppliants 
clasping the knees of those whose protection they sought. I tiiink 
it better to retain eo characteristic a phrase, not being satisfied, 
even with Voss*s, — 

" Das ruhet im Schoss der seligen Gotter." 
Newman has "the lap of destiny" — not bad; Cowper ** Heaven 
orders," — which is a style of translation utterly to be reprobated, 
being neither Hellenic nor poetical. 

Ver. 547. — The fair pwrpureal bow. 
Both here and in 552 I have thought it right to follow the 
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Oennans in retftining the vague word 'irop<f>vp€os. Pope changes 
the word in the second line, and gives "livid,'* which is very 
qnestionable. Cowper takes the opposite pole of the significance 
of that singalar word, and gives "bright" in the first line, 
and " radiant'' in the second. But there is no proof that Homer 
ever uses the word iropi^vp€os in the same way in which it was 
afterwards used by Anacreon, when he talks of the " pnrple Aphro- 
dite." Besides, as Heyne says, " ut visum excludant dii, non Can- 
dida ac peUucida sed nigricante nube uti sclent." Shakspeare's 
" blue bow " (Tempeatj iv. 1), has been quoted as an analogy to 
the present passage; a passage, by the way, in which the same 
celestial arc is called "many-coloured," affording a fine practi- 
cal lesson to minute, spectacled critics of a certain class, how little 
b to be got by the curious logical dissection of poetical epithets in 
all cases. 

Veb. 671. — Full mild was Ae, / wis^ and hind. 

The poet has followed a fine instinct of nature, as well as the 
marked indication of popular tradition, in making Patroclus exactly 
the reverse of Achilles in his natural character. A stronger word 
than /AciXixos he could scarcely have used. Without the stimu- 
lating element of contrast, love is apt to become monotonous and 
stupid. In regard to this gentle and yet valiant hero generally, 
there is little to tell beyond what appears on the face of the Liad. 
He was bound to Achilles by the ties of blood as well as of love 
(Schol. Pind. Oh ix. 107); for, though an Opuntian by birth, he 
traced his lineage by two links to ^gina, the mother of iBacus. 
He assisted Achilles in his expedition against Telephus, before the 
descent on the Troad (Pind. OL ix. 105), and was counted a 
Myrmidon (xvin. 10), like many Germans now-a-days, who live 
and die in Russian service, and pass for Russians. In the memory 
of the Greek people, he shared the honour of his friend Achilles 
(Pans. in. 19. 11, x. 30. 1). At Sigeum he was worshipped as a 
hero {IvayifrfMra) along with Achilles and Antilochus (Str. xiii. 
596). 
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Ver. 694. — Antilochus. 

The intimate relationship into which the son of Nestor, here and 
XYiii. 32, is brought to the hero of the poem, at the moment when 
the turning-point of the catastrophe arrives, gave him a prominent 
place in all the traditions about the Trojan war. We have him 
again in xxin. 556, specially celebrated as the beloved companion 
of Achilles. He died at Troy by the hands of Memnon, the son of 
Aurora {Od, iv. 186), and was represented by Polygnotus, in his 
picture of Hades at Delphi, in a scornful attitude, with his head 
and face buried in his hands (Paus. x. 30. 1). He received heroic 
honours from the people of Ilium (Str. xiu. 596). 



BOOK XVIIL 

Veb. 18-21.— son of Pelevs, etc. 

These lines, whose pathetic brevity has been celebrated by 
Quinctilian (x. 1), are admirably criticised by Wilson {Essays, iv. 
p. 183). To him I am indebted for the important remark, that in 
thb passage the name of Hector must stand at the end of the line. 
I have observed that the collocation of words is one of the points 
in which even the best translators are apt to err. A man who 
writes from free unfettered passion, or speaks without writing, like 
Spurgeon, under the direct action of the creative imagination, 
never puts a word in a wrong place. A translator is like a man 
who reads a speech written by another, and may, without careful 
study, occasionally misplace the emphasis, or forget it altogether. 

Ver. 34. — And much he feared lest with sharp steel his dear throat 
he might sever. 

Professor Oeddes, in his masterly edition of Plato's Phcedo, 
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(p. 202), remarks that no case of suicide occurs either in Homer 
or in the Old Testament. The fuct seems to be that the hatred of 
life is an abnormal feeling arising as a reaction from excessive 
bodily or mental stimulation, not likely to occur frequently in the 
early and less complex ages of society. 

Vbb. 39-49. 

The Venetian scholiast a tells us that these eleven verses were 
rejected by Zenodotus as being more in the manner of Hesiod 
(Theog, 240) than of Homer, who mentions his Muses, Eilithyias, 
Furies, etc. in the gross, and has not yet achieved the complete- 
ness of a formal catalogue. I have a very strong suspicion that 
the Ephesian was right; nevertheless " ut in re lubrica manum 
cohibendam duxi," to use Spitzner's judicious language. One 
does not like to cut large slices out of an ancient poem, where 
they have stood as integral parts of a traditional whole for more 
than two thousand years. 

The names of the sisters of Thetis here given are all significant, 
and may be translated as follows : — (1.) The sea-green, or sea-hright ; 
(2.) the blooming ; (3.) the wave-receiver ; (4.) the Nereid of the 
isle ; (5.) the Nereid of the cave ; (6.) the runner ; (7.) the briny ; ' 
(8.) the wave-racer; (9.) the Nereid of the rocky shore; (10.) 
of the salt marshes; (11.) the honeyed ; (12.) the shouterf (13.) 
running on both sides; (14.) glorious, splendid; (15.) the giver? 
(16.) the first ; (17.) the bringer ; (18.) the powerful one ; (19.) 
the receiver ; (20.) the surrounder ; (21.) of the beautiful husband ; 
(22.) the giver; (23.) all voice; (24.) the milk-white; (25.) the 
infallible ; (26.) the truthful ; (27.) queen of beauty ; (28.) the 
famous; (29.) wedded to voice; (30.) gueen of voice? (31.) the 
shiner ? (32.) mountain-rusher ? (33.) the sandy. 

Of these names, Nos. 25 and 26 refer to the prophetic power 
supposed to reside in Nereus, Proteus, and other sea-gods. 

Ver. 109, 110. — Wraih that like honey stveefly slides^ etc. 
I do not think that the mixture of metaphors is particularly 
VOL. IV. Z 
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happy, whereby honey ends in smoke ; but the reader must blame 
the poet, not me. 

Ver. 141. 

Your hoary sire^ who dioells in the broad d^ep-hosomed tide. 

Nereus, the father of Thetis, is rarely mentioned in Homer, and 
always under the familiar designation of the Old Man of the Sea 
(i. 358 ; Od. XXIV. 58). This was his general title, for we find it 
not only in Hesiod (Theog. 233), 

*' Tlion to Puntus was born his eldest son, the prophetic, 
Truth-declaring old man ; for so they delight to call him. 
Nereus, the truthful and mild ; for never in heart he forgetteth 
Judgment, and righteous doom' with gentle word he declareth," 

and among the people of Gythium in Sparta (Paus. in. 21. 8), 
but the exact same words are applied to Proteus in Od, iv. 384. 
See also the image of Nereus with hoary hair and long-pointed 
beard in a Vulcian vase, Brit, Museum, No. 671. One easily 
conceives why the ocean, like the mountains, should he spoken of 
as ancient, as indeed, no doubt, both water and earth are much 
older than ephemeral man ; but why the sea-gods should be thought 
prophetic, unless it be that old age and long experience bring 
insight, is not so clear. The word Nereus (E. M. vapov) means 
water, vcpo now in the common usage of the spoken language for 
vS(op, 

Ver. 219. — A shrlU-fongued trumpet. 

This is the only passage in the Iliad where a-dXTny^ occurs. 
The corresponding verb is used in a poetical simile (xxi. 387). 
From this the careful scholiasts take occasion to observe, that 
though Homer knew the trumpet as an instrument, he knew also 
that it was not generally used by the heroes in the Trojan war. 
The ancients attributed its invention to the Etruscans (see Smith's 
Diet. Ant. Art. Tuba ; Miiller, Etrusker, i. 397). 

Ver. 249. — Hien rose PolydamaSj Panthous* son. 
Polydamas, the son of Panthous, and the brother of Euphorbus, 
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appears prominently here and elsewhere in the Iliad (xi. 57, xii. 
00, 210, XIII. 725, XIV. 449), as the prudent adviser of Hector, 
who, however, often follows his own impetuous courses, and is 
forced to lament his heroic imprudence when it is too late (xxii. 
10). I do not think that the words in ver. 250 imply that he was 
a professional /lavrts, but only a man of uncommon sagacity. 
Helenus is the Trojan soothsayer. 

Ver. 251. — In one night both greeted mortal light. 

Some of the ancients quoted this verse to prove that Homer knew 
astrology 1 These men found everything in Homer, as Hebrew 
scholars of a certain school used to find the whole philosophy of 
Newton in the first chapter of Genesis. There is no nonsense like 
learned nonsense — 

" And many a stupid boy at school 
Might laugh at bis master, the learned fool ! *' 

Ver. 382. — Fair Charis of the shilling snood. 

No deities are more characteristically Greek than the Graces, 
and accordingly we find their worship prominent in the oldest seats 
of Hellenic civilisation, specially in Orchomenus (Paus. ix. 38. 1 ; 
Pind. 01. XIV. 4 ; MiiUer, Orchoin, viii). They naturally appear 
as the attendants of Venus — for what is grace, properly defined, but 
beauty in motion ? — ^but are mentioned in Homer only incidentally, 
though in such a manner as to indicate their already thoroughly 
established position in the court of Olympus. The passages where 
they occur in the Iliad are v. 338, xiv. 267, and xviii. 51. In 
the Od. (viii. 364), they bathe and anoint the queen of beauty in 
her odorous Paphian temple, and they bestow beauty and every 
personal charm on whom they will {Od. vi. 18). With regard to 
their parentage and their number, there was great uncertainty 
among the most ancient Greeks (Paus. ix. 35), but the number 
three, so familiar to us, is found in Hesiod (Theog. 907), and this, 
as in the case of the Furies, came universally to prevail. As to 
their relation to Hephwstus, the inconsistency was of course noticed 
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by the ancients, with which Homer gives the celestial smith Aphro- 
dite to wife in the Od. (tiu. 267), and one of the Graces in the 
present passage ; and those who attributed the two poems to differ- 
ent authors, of course found an argument here in favour of their 
doctrine. But they forgot that Homer was no doctor of theology, 
and had no vocation to bring consistency into the sacred legends 
of his countrymen. The significance of the myth was the same 
according to both versions. Works of art, of which Vulcan is 
master, require beauty and grace for their acceptance amongst 
men, that is, Vulcan must be wedded to Venus or to the Graces. 
As to the Olympian forqer himself, who performs such a prominent 
part in this book, there is no trace in the Greek mythology, as we 
now have it, of the worship of pure elemental fire — the agni (Lat. 
ignis) of the Rig- Veda. Hephaestus, no doubt, as " the dear son 
of Her^" (xiv. 166), may well be considered as originally a per- 
sonification of the fire which is generated in the earth, and shows 
its presence by volcanoes, hot springs, and the like (Welcker, g, L 
1. 109) ; but in Homer, and in the actual faith of the Greek people, 
we find no traces of the worship of fire except either as the fire of the 
domestic hearth (Icrrta, or Vesta), or as the fire which makes iron 
and other intractable materials yield to the plastic faculty in man 
in the creation of the most useful arts. The Homeric Hephsestus 
is essentially only a transcendental worker in brass and iron, and 
in this capacity he claims brotherhood with the wise Athene, the 
goddess of practical wisdom, and with her exercises a fostering care 
over artisans and elegant artists of every class (Plato, Leg, xi, 
920 d). In Homer, every great work of mechanical art is attri- 
buted to his cunning craft (i. 607, ii. 101, vra. 196, xv, 310). 
The prominence of his name in the early legends and in the wor- 
ship of Athens, is naturally connected with the extraordinary 
activity and plastic inventiveness of that subtle and practical 
people. 

Vkr. 397. — Had not Eurynome and Thetis hid me. 
Here we have what seems to be a version of the lame smith's 
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precipitation from heaven different from that presented in i. 590. 
The most significant thing in this passage is the reception of the 
god of fire into the watery element, which may either have the 
general significance, as we have already seen (vi. 130), that the 
depths of ocean formed a safe place of refuge for other gods, or may 
indicate that special connexion between the presence of water and 
fiery action which ancient cosmical theory (Justin. Hist, iv. 1) and 
modem chemical experiment agree in recognising as one of the 
grand facts of the material universe. Eurynome, who is named 
here, was one of the Oceanides, or daughters of ocean. She had a 
shrine on the banks of the Neda, in Arcadia, and was worshipped 
with great honours by the Phigalians. Her image indicated a 
very early period of Greek art, being in the mermaid type, half 
fish, half woman (Pans. viii. 41. 4). 

Ver. 497. — A market-place^ where rose an angry strife. 

This picture of a law-suit in the heroic age is interesting in 
various ways. In the first place, we see here the thorough Greek 
and English fashion of doing everything before the people — in open 
court, as we say, — no written pleadings with shut doors, as in Prussia, 
Russia, and other despotic countries. Again, the judges are the 
elders, the old men, ykpovr^s, the same grave and weighty class of 
whom the Senate was composed, that from the famous seven hills 
of Rome founded an empire as wide as the world. Then the sub- 
ject — a dispute about blood-money — is sufficiently characteristic of 
the violent character of the times, which we are so apt to paint in 
rose colour, by help of the fine phrases " patriarchal" and *^ heroic." 
There is a great difficulty, however, in the last line, ry ^/i€v, k.t.^, 
where the phrase hiiaiv iOvvrara ciirot, seems, according to the plain 
use of language, to refer to the judges ; and yet, if it does so, the 
dignity of these yc/oovrcs seems altogether annihilated, and the people 
take the law into their own hands. This appears to me to be any- 
thing but consistent with the position of 3tfccunroAot avSpes (i. 238) 
in these early times ; neither does it seem to me at all probable 
that court^ues or deposit-money-r^Wke the Athenian wpvravela^ to 
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fall to the judge — is a thing that naturally belongs to the state of 
society which Homer depicts. If it were possible, therefore, I 
should feel much inclined to consider the talents as only another 
name for the iroiw} or blood-money in ver. 498, and to translate 
the last line, with N., — 

" To give to him whose argument more rightly might he proven." 

But the meaning of the words is against this, and the weight of 
authority both ancient and modern. Glad. (iii. 60) assumes " fees 
upon the administration of justice" as distinctly proved by this 
passage. 

Ver. 670. — A pleasing plaint ire lay he sang. 

The word AtVov in this passage has caused great controversies 
among the learned. I have carefully read both the ancient and 
the modern comments on the subject, and have formed a very 
decided opinion. First, with regard to the meaning of the word 
\ivoSy and the grammatical construction of the passage, I dismi&s 
as a frigid conceit of the grammarians the idea that XCvov signified 
the string of the lyre, originally made of flax. Of this stupid asser- 
tion there is not a shadow of a proof. Neither was there the 
slightest occasion for resorting to so strange a conjecture. For the 
natural and obvious meaning of the verse is, that the boy played on 
the lyre, and with his clear tenor voice sung the AiVos to it ; and that 
this so plain explanation is acciurately in accordance with the usage 
of the language, Sp. in his short and sensible Excursus (xxix.) has 
distinctly shown. This grammatical difficulty being settled, we 
have only to ask. What was the AtVos which the peasants here sang ? 
On this subject we have the fullest information in various passages 
of the ancient writers (Pans. ix. 29. 3; Herod, ii. 79; Poll. iv. 
55 ; Athen. xrv. 619 ; I. Hesiod apud Eustath. in hnnc locum), in 
all which passages a national song of a plaintive tone is described 
of the same character as the Greek Xivos; and this Aivos is 
characterized as a plaintive ditty which Greek peasants sang at the 
time of the hottest weather, when the sun began to decline south- 
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ward ; and it was coDceived as sung in honour of one Linus, who 
met with a violent death ; though in reality the death which this 
ditty celebrated seems, according to a very generally recognised 
mythological interpretation, to have been that of nature, in the 
period of exhaustion which follows the activity of summer and pre- 
cedes the torpor of winter. This whole matter has been lucidly 
set forth by Welcker in a special essay (Kleine Schriften^ i. 8-55), 
fiill of that accurate learning, fine taste, and sound judgment which 
are so characteristic of this veteran philologer. The only point 
that may stagger some thoughtful reader is, how this \ivos can 
have been a plaintive song, sung as it was on such a festive occa- 
sion, and accompanied with dancing. To this objection Professor 
Welcker has given a reply founded on a philosophical consideration 
of the character of all popular songs. That they are in fact often 
plaintive, and those which are most popular the most so, is a fact 
which any man with his ears open may study in Scotland, in Italy, 
in Germany, in Servia, or in Spain ; but, though plaintive, they are 
not unpleasant, it being the peculiarity of music as an art that even 
the most sad feelings become agreeable when invested with its pecu- 
liar charms. But further, I would say, judging a priori j that the 
popular songs of peasants engaged in severe harvest or vintage 
work at the hottest season of the year must be slow ; that certainly 
is not the time or the season for dancing reels ; and though the 
Greek can be as merry as a Frenchman or an Irishman when the 
humour comes, a Greek peasant is like other peasants, apt to 
accompany his slow work with slow feelings and slow music, and a 
slow, not at all boisterous sort of dancing, as I myself obsen'cd 
with surprise when I first saw the Bomaika danced at a popular 
festival among the hills near Athens. I therefore think myself 
fully justified in preserving a quiet tone in the three last lines of 
this rustic description ; for unless this be done, we shall be bound 
to suppose, contrary to the whole weight of ancient testimony, that 
the \ivos was a song without any particular character, and as much 
of a jig as of an elegy ; or, if not this, then that old Homer has 
been caught nodding, and, being unskilful in music, has set a 
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merry dance to a sad tune. But this I will not believe. Homer 
might err in minute points of distant topography, but in whatever 
concerns popular music and dancing he may be regarded as infal- 
lible. 

Ver. 690. — A dancing plot the god then made. 

We have here a most curious and interesting passage illustrative 
of the influence of Crete on early Greek musical and orchestric 
art. For it is impossible to read these lines without feeling that 
we have before us a peculiar exhibition of that sort which the 
Greeks called vTropxqfia, that is, music accompanied with a mimetic 
or dramatic dance (Proclus, Ghrest, apud Phot. aXO' ; Gaisford, 
Hephcest. Lips. 1832, p. 421 ; and Athen. i. p. 15), where the 
author quotes the account of a curious dramatic dance performed 
by the Thracians in the presence of Xenophon and the Greeks 
{Anab. \i. 1. ^-11). Now we know that these vrropx^^ra were of 
Cretan origin (Sosibius, apud Schol. Pind. Pyth, n. 127); and 
Plutarch, in his Essay on Music (p. 1134 Xyl.) informs us that 
Thaletas, a Cretan of Gortyn (665 b.c, Clinton) was the principal 
actor in the second important stage of development through which 
the national music of Sparta went, Terpander being the great name 
connected with the first stage. The same writer tells us in the 
same passage that the improvements made by Thaletas consisted 
principally in the introduction of the Pseonian or Cretic measure, 
which are one (Arist. Quinct. : Meibom., lib. i. p. 55). Here, there- 
fore, we have Homer testifying to the existence of a species of 
dance at an early period in Crete, which afterwards, transported to 
Sparta, and thence to Delphi, had an important influence in modi- 
fying Hellenic worship and culture. For that the xmopxrifua. was 
originally a religious dance, and intimately connected with the 
npvXis, or sacred dance, which the Cretan Curetes performed in 
honour of Jove (Callim. Jov. 52 ibtque, Spanheim), is not to be 
doubted. "Music and dancing indeed," as Strabo sagely dis- 
courses (x. 467 c), " have something in them that naturally lead us 
to God ; and, if it has been well said that men are then most like to 
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the gods when they are doing good, it may be said, perhaps, with 
more truth, that they are nearest to God when they feel most 
happy," that is, when they are inclined to dance and sing (comp. 
Psahn Ixriii. 25). Closely connected with the sacred dances of 
the Curetes and the xnropxrjfAara, were the well-known Pyrrhic 
dance, and the o-t/civKts, which had more of a comic character 
(Athen. xiv. 630 b). That there was something of the Pyrrhic 
character, or the imitation of a war-dance in the Cretan dance of 
the Homeric shield, seems indicated by the strange circumstance of 
the " knives," which could only be used in a sort of mock fight, 
like that described by Xenophon. 

I have only to remark further, that the Cretan or Paeonic foot 

k r ^'^ / ^ k l) ^^ which the Cretan wropx^/^ra were 

composed, is full of vigour and vivacity, being characterized at 
once by the frequent recurrence of the accent, and by the predom- 
inance of short syllables. Of this the vTropxtfia of Pratinas, pre- 
served in Athenseus (xiv. 617 c) is sufficient evidence. Generally 
lively and joyful dances were called Gnossian (Soph. Ajax^ 700). 
The vivacity of the Cretan dancers naturally led also to their 
characteristic habit of diversifying the trip of feet with the exercise 
of tumbling — rots yap Kprj<ri 17 tc opx^jo-ts cTrtx^pios koI rh kvPlo-- 
r^v. It has been generally supposed that the taunt of ^Eneas to 
Merion in xvi. 617 had a reference to the well-known dexterity of 
the Cretans in the use of their legs. Those who wish to examine 
this matter further, will find it discussed with great learning, sense, 
and sobriety, in Hoeckh's Creta (vols. i. and iii.), a book to which 

1 have been chiefly indebted for the materials of this note. 

So much for the dance. As for the artist to whose cunning 
workmanship this production of divine skill is compared, the first 
question of course is, whether he was a man at all, or, to use the 
fashionable German phraseology, only the " mythical ancestor of the 
race of Dsedalidae in Athens." As I do not believe in the system 
of turning all legendary names into symbols, it seems to me the 
most natural thing to say that DiEDALUS was a real Cretan carver 
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of sacred images in wood at the time when Minos exercised sove- 
reignty in the Mediterranean, and when the relations of various 
kinds between Attica and Crete, if not always very agreeable, were 
at least very intimate. The fact that the word 8aC8a\ov is signifi- 
cant, and means skilful, or anything skilfully done (v. 60 ; Paus. 
IX. 3), does not in the least militate against this view ; for all names 
were originally significant, and are still, when nature gets free play. 
I call Daedalus a Cretan rather than an Athenian, because I believe, 
with Curtiufl [Gr. Ges, i. 61), that a notable Cretan civilisation in 
the Mediterranean preceded by several centuries the boasted culture 
of the Athenians, because Homer, our oldest authority, distinctly 
mentions Daedalus in connexion with Cretan art, and because the 
Athenians, who were the most brilliant of all liars, were constantly 
inventing fables, by which they transferred to their own soil the 
inventions and the benefits which they, in common with all Europe, 
had received from the East. Hence they gravely tell us that 
Daedalus was of the race of the Erechtheids, and of the Athenian 
blood-royal (Diod. Sic. rv. 76) ; but the monuments of the art of 
Daedalus, which Pausanias knew (ix. 40. 2) were aU either in Crete 
or in Boeotia, and none in Attica. With regard to the style of 
these works, that they were simple and rude enough, compared 
with the finished grace of the later art in Greece, is certain. Diod. 
(i. 97) says that they are in the stiff, formal Egyptian style, now 
so familiar to the modern eye in our famous museums ; and Paus. 
(ii. 4. 5) says they were droTrtl^epa rrfv 6\fiVy and yet had some- 
thing €v6€ov in their expression. The admirers of Cimabue and 
the pre Raphaelite style of sacred art in mediaeval Europe, will 
easily understand this apparent contradiction between the awkward 
and the sublime co-existent in the same work. The x^po? *Apid8irqs 
here described by Homer, or something which was accepted for it, 
seems to have been a bas-relief on white marble, according to the 
account of Pausanias (ix. 40. 2). On Da}da]us see Hoeckh, Creta, 
iii. p. 381 ; Smith's Diet. ; and Miiller, Archccol. 70. 

So much for the special points in this beautiful episode — ^for so 
it may be called — of the shield, that seemed to demand notice. 
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But from the "shield of Achilles" generally, many grave ques- 
tions have started, both in ancient and modem times, which shall 
now be shortly considered. 

(1.) The fancy of Heyne that the whole passage, or the greater 
part of it, is an interpolation, is utterly absurd. If Thetis, a god- 
dess, was to procure from Hephaestus, the great Olympian artist, a 
shield for her godlike son, and if she goes with pomp and circum- 
stance to receive it, surely the thing itself ought 'to be no common 
thing, and demands a full and expanded description. When 
trumpets blow on the stage, we don't expect an unvalued person to 
appear, but a king and all his retinue. 

(2.) That the art of working not only in wood, but in brass, 
iron, and other metals, had attained to some considerable degree 
of proBciency in Homer's time, is evident both from the frequent 
allusions to such matters in his works, and from the degree of pro- 
gress known to have been early attained in those arts by other 
nations, with whom the Asiatic Greeks were in constant and 
familiar intercourse. Whatever was known to the Phoenicians in 
the time of Solomon was in all probability known also to the 
Greeks of Asia Minor in the time of Homer. 

(3.) But we have no warrant to assert that whatever works of 
art are described in Homer's Iliad — assuming the poet to have in 
every supposed case described what he actually had seen, — the 
same are to be held as having actually existed in Asia at the time 
of the Trojan war. The poet's general harmony with the times 
which he describes may be conceded ; but it does not follow that 
he is curiously and scrupulously to exclude everything that be- 
longed to a later age than that which he is describing. Enough 
for him that there was no poetical incongruity in attributing to 
the times of the Trojan war certain inventions which might have 
been a century or two later than that event. Poets are not to be 
cross-questioned by curious critics and learned professors on the 
history of scientific discovery. 

(4.) We are not entitled to assert that the poet ever saw any 
ornamented shield at all approaching to the rich and curious work- 
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inaDship of this shield of Achilles. This is altogether a miraculous 
shield ; it is meant to be superhuman, and is no more to be taken 
for a prose reality than the enchanted castle of steel in Ariosto. 

(5.) Nevertheless, it is conceived and described by the poet — 
as every real poet must conceive and describe — under the laws of 
probability. It is a shield which a very skilful artist could make ; 
and the designs on it are such as could gracefully be disposed 
upon the surface of such a shield as Greeks were accustomed to 
wield. The stupid objection to this place of Homer that it de- 
scribes what could not possibly have been designed, is best 
answered by the fact that Flaxman actually has designed it within 
the required limits. 

(6.) The subject designed by the celestial artist on this orbi- 
cular surface is plain enough, and possesses a grand unity and 
completeness. It is a picture of the round world, both physical 
and moral. The stars and the sky and the ocean mark the 
boundaries of the physical system ; the town and the country, the 
grand moments of rural and city life, marriage, law, peace, war, 
ploughing, harvest, etc., give the most striking features of the world 
of human society. 

(7.) The propriety of this subject for the shield of Achilles, and 
indeed for any shield at all, has been disputed by critics more 
anxious to appear wise above the poet than regardful of the most 
obvious principles of the poetic art. It is impertinent to seek for 
a special congruity in the designs of the shield, either with the 
Iliad as a warlike poem, or with Achilles as its hero. What the 
minstrel wanted was to entertain and delight his hearers ; and this 
was to be done, not by a pedantic adherence to the one law of 
congruity, but by a free use of the great principles of variety and 
contrast, of which the Supreme Wisdom everywhere makes such 
effective use in the constitution of the universe.^ 



^ Critical impertinence and poetical conceit certainly never went further than 
when De la Motte, in the ninth book of his remodelled Iliad, actnallj draws a 
sponge over the whole Homeric pictures of the shield, and introduces more 
appropriate ones of his own invention. 
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(8.) The allegorical interpretations put upon certain parts of this 
shield by Demo and others (Eustath. in v. 481), are forced, far- 
fetched, and contrary to the genius of Homer. 

(9.) The structure of the shield, and the disposition of the various 
subjects on its disk, have been well described by Mr. W. W. 
Lloyd (The Homeric Design of the Shield of Achilles^ Lond. 1854). 
In that work Mr. Lloyd represents the plates of the shield as so 
super-imposed that the rims of the several metals become visible in 
a set of circular zones or belts successively diminishing towards the 
centre, so that the whole thickness of the plates would only exist 
at the central boss.* Li this central space he places the earth, the 
sea, and the constellations. In the outmost rim, or avrv^, he 
places the ocean- current, as an edge or border to the whole. Then 
in the concentric belts, between that and the central space, he 
disposes of the various scenes of the description in such a way that 
the separate subjects are kept in separate zones ; and those subjects 
which, for artistic exhibition, demand the largest space, are placed 
in the largest zones ; that is, in those nearest the rim. This 
necessity of art leads to a departure from the exact order of the 
Homeric description ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
Homer tied himself down to the exact order of super-position. 
Accordingly, Mr. Llojd places the Cretan dance in the first zone 
nearest the centre ; in the next belt come the herdsmen, the 
sheep, the lions, and the bull — two scenes (573-589). In the 
third space from the centre come the ploughing scene, the reaping- 
scene, and the mintage ; and lastly, in the large broad belt next the 
border, he places the scenes in the two cities (490-540). The 
various groups into which the picture falls are sufficiently indicated 
by the poet, who always commences a new great division with the 
words, kv ^ iroiria-^^ kv S' iriOei^ or, kv Sk TroiictXAc. Those who 
wish to realize the details of the shield more frilly may consult Mr. 
Lloyd's book, and Flaxman's model in the British Museum. 

* This theory, be thinks, explains Batisfactorily the line zx. 275. 
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BOOK XIX. 

This being the book in which Achilles rises in his might gloriously 
to assert his pre eminence as a warrior, and to achieve the cata- 
strophe of the poem, we shall set down here briefly the few notices 
with regard to him that lie before and beyond the action of the 
Iliad. His birth and boyhood in Thessaly are marked by those 
traits with which legend delights to signalize the man who is des- 
tined to achieve great results for his people by the early sacrifice 
of his own life. His ocean-mother, aware that he had to 6ght his 
way through mortal perils, endeavoured to secure his immortality 
by burning out his mortal part in purgatorial fire during the night, 
and every day anointing him with ambrosia. But this process was 
checked in the bud by his father Peleus, who, like other mortal 
parents, lacked faith sufficient to enable him to allow the means by 
which alone the superhuman result could be achieved. The young 
hero was then committed to the care of the wise Centaur Chiron, 
trained up in all warlike arts, and in the gentle use of music, and 
" fed, * as became so fierce a champion,' on the hearts of lions and 
the marrow of wild-boars and bears" (Apoll.) When he was only 
nine years old, Calchas gave forth a prophecy that Troy could not 
be taken without Achilles; whereupon his mother, anxious to de- 
ceive the Fates, conveyed her son to the island of Scyros, where 
those events happened which were before narrated (ix. 668). 
His exploits on the field of Troy till the death of Hector are con- 
tained in the Iliad. After the death of their champion the Trojan 
fortunes began visibly to wane ; but the death of one bulwark of 
Asiatic despotism was not sufficient for the glorification of the great 
type of early Hellenic chivalry ; so Penthesilea, the fair queen of 
the Amazons, and Memnon, the swart-faced offspring of Aurora, are 
brought into the field successively, to signalize his prowess and bow 
before his might. Both these events are recorded at length in the 
post- Homeric epos of Quintus Smyrnaeus (Book.s i. and ii.), formed 
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the principal subject-matter of the ^thiopiad, one of the subdivi- 
sions of the great Trojan cycle of legendary lore, and presented a 
rich material to the decorators of vases and other articles of Hel- 
lenic art (Overbeck, Bildiverke, plates xxi. and xxii.) Victorious 
in these two encounters, the young Thessalian demigod must now 
yield to fate ; he fell ignobly, as it seemed, by the hand of Paris, 
but really by the secret machinations of Apollo, a god whom no 
mortal could resist (xxl 278, xxii. 359; Hygin. 107). His death 
stands pictured to modern eyes in one of the most valuable of all 
ancient monuments, the pediment of the ^ginetan temple (Over- 
beck, BiIdwerJc€j p. 544). After his funeral rites were performed 
the possession of his god-forged armour was the subject of the 
notable strife between Ajax and Ulysses ; Polyxena, a daughter of 
Priam, of whom he was enamoured, was sacrificed to his Manes 
(Hygin. 110); and a monument was erected to him on a far-seen 
promontory of the Troad at Sigeum, on the coast of the broad 
Hellespont {Od. xxiv. 80 ; Str. xin. 596). But notwithstanding 
his death, he enjoyed a sort of immortality upon earth ; for he was 
found, somehow, upon the island of Leuce, near the mouth of the 
Danube or the Dnieper, in blissful intercourse, like Dr. Faust, with 
the many -husbanded Spartan beauty (Pans. iii. 19. 11 ; Schol. 
Pind. Nem. iv. 79; Eur. fyltig. faur, 436). The ThessaHans 
offered sacrifice to him annually as to a god (Philost. Her. xix.) 
Hb character in the Iliad speaks for itself. His faults were those 
of the age in which he lived, of his time of life, of his race, and his 
temperament ; he erred by the excess of a just self-esteem, not by 
the encroachments of an unbridled selfishness ; while his virtues 
are such as belong only to good men, and of which only the best 
men are capable in such intensity. 

Vkr. 77. — Not in the viidsty but standing near his seat. 

This line is bracketed as doubtful both by Wolf and Baiimlein, 
but not by Spitzner. The variations in the text which the scho- 
liasts note seem to me to have arisen from the stupidity of certain 
commentators, who could not see what reason the context contains 
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for any peculiarity in the manner in which the king addressed the 
people. But it is plain that there was an unusual throng of both 
soldiers and sailors, especially of the adherents of Achilles, whose 
obstreperous sympathy seems somewhat to have discomposed the 
king of men. He therefore does not come boldly out into the 
middle of the encircling assembly, as was his wont — ^in all likeli- 
hood he could not do so for the crowd, — but he stands up, and 
remains close by his own chair, as men do in our public meetings 
and in Parliament, whereas in France the speaker goes to the tri- 
bu/nCj which corresponds to the €v fUa-a-oia-i, of the present passage. 
As to the notion which Chapman has unfortunately taken up from 
some dreaming scholiast, that the king remained sitting on account 
of his wound, this is nonsense ; for Agamemnon's wound was in the 
hand (xi. 252), not in the leg, and he speaks of himself (79) as 
standing, not sitting. Nothing indeed short of absolute inability to 
stand would have led an old Homeric king to perpetrate the gross 
impropriety of addressing the army sitting, like a German professor 
drawing slowly from deep wells of ponderous erudition. 

Ver. 197. — And let Talihyhius a hoar prepare for sacrifice. 

On the Kavpos Heyne quotes that in later times a boar was 
solemnly sacrificed to Zcvs SpKios at Olympia beside a statue of 
Jove in the Council-hall, which bore a thunderbolt in each hand 
(Paus. V. 24. 2). On the form of solemn oaths, see above, iii. 275 
and 292. 

Vbr. 209. — Down my own throat no drop shall pass. 

Here we have the true philosophy of fasting. It is natural for 
the body to suffer along with the soul. So David in the Old 
Testament (2 Sam. xii. 16), so the precept of our Saviour in the 
New (Matt. ix. 15). Compulsory fasting, imposed by sacerdotal 
ordinance as in the Greek and Roman Churches, may possibly 
have its hygienic uses ; but in a religious point of view it seems to 
be as absurd to fast as to get drunk for the glory of God. 
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Ver. 212. — His feet towards the door. 

The scholiasts remark the symbolical character of this position : 
the dead person is going to leave his house and his earthly home 
for ever ; therefore his feet are towards the door. 

Ver. 326. — My dear-loved son, wlw now in Scyros dtuelh. 

As the son of the hero of the Iliad, Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus as 
he was originally called, natarally plays no mean part in the 
legends that grew out of the great Trojan expedition. Pyrrhus 
was bom at Scyros under the circumstances mentioned above, ix. 
668. In this distant island he remained till near the very close of 
the last year of the war, when Ulysses, the artful negotiator, was 
despatched to bring both him and Pbiloctetes to the battle-field, 
where their presence was necessary to fulfil the decrees of Jove. 
It is in this part of his career that he performs the characteristic 
part — so like his father — ^in the Philoctetes of Sophocles. At the 
taking of Troy he exhibited all the tact, valour, and fierceness of 
Achilles ; and the recital of his brave deeds by Ulysses causes the 
shade of his father in Hades to stride through the pale fields of 
asphodel with a benign satisfaction {Od, xi. 504). According to 
one tradition, made familiar by Virgil, he dragged the feeble old 
discrowned monarch ruthlessly from the altar of the family Zeus 
(Pans. IV. 17. 3). In the famous picture of the departure from 
Troy by Polygnotus, Pyrrhus is the only Greek who is represented 
as still pursuing the work of slaughter when the others are think- 
ing of their return (Pans. x. 26. 1). After the capture of Troy, 
Homer represents him as living quietly at Phthia, and receiving 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, in marriage {Od. in. 189 ; 
IV. 5). How he afterwards came from his native country to 
Epirus is variously narrated ; but certain it is that he did settle 
there, and was the reputed ancestor of the famoiLS race of Epirotic 
princes that bore his name and performed a famous part in history 
(Paus. I. 11). In that country he was believed to have married 
Andromache (Virgil, ^n. in.) His career was ended at Delphi, 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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in a way which the pious Pausanias notices as an instance of divine 
retribution ; for, as he had slain Priam by the altar of Zeus, so 
himself was slain beside the altar of Apollo, whether by Orestes 
or by some other hand the legend knows not certainly. But what- 
ever was the cause of his violent death, he had the honour of being 
canonized, was worshipped as a hero by the Delphians, and ap- 
peared with other miraculous champions to defend the sacred rock 
of Apollo from the attacks of Brennus and his rude Celtic in- 
vaders (Pans. I. 4, and z. 23. 3). Altogether Neoptolemus, the 
son of Achilles, so lived and died as the son of such a father ought 
to have lived and died. Legend is always true to the great natu- 
ral congmities of blood and family. 

With regard to the text in this place, some of the old scholiasts, 
and the principal modem critics, are most certainly right in bracket- 
ing line 327, which is not only needless, but contradictory to the 
context which inunediately follows. For, as Spitzner remarks, 
'^ Achillem de filii morte minus fuisse soUicitum proxima decent 
aperte.'' The other reasons of rejection given by the scholiast 
are worthless. It is seldom indeed that that class of men know to 
distinguish an iron sword from a wooden one. They are innocent 
enough to think that both cut. 

Ver. 365-368. 

dOerovvr ai (rrix^s r€(rorap€Sy schol. A. " Est enim ridiculum 
Achillem dentibus frendere" (Heyne). Right. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in ejecting these four lines. The poet might 
have written them, but they do not belong to this place. 

Yer. 407. 
While-arined Here to the dumb brute gave articulate sj^eech. 
Why Juno rather than Pallas lends to the lips of these noble 
animab the speech of reasoning men has been asked, but cannot be 
answered. If a man has many friends one or the other may be at 
hand to help him in a difficulty ; perhaps this is all. Why the 
Furies should restrain the miraculously-opened mouth when the 
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message was once delivered, is more easy to say ; for the Furies, 
like Jupiter and the Fates, represent the eternal order of things, 
against which nothing can be done with impunity, and which is 
sensibly disturbed by such a phenomenon as these Toicefiil steeds 
of the great Phthian captain, or the bos locutus of Livy. The 
high functions of the Furies as the fiarpoicaa-iyvrjrai, of the Fates, 
are most distinctly seen in the concluding chorus of ^schylus 
(Eumen. 920). 



BOOK XX. 



Ver. 7. — The Rivers came^ save only Ocean's flood, 

I can imagine no cause for the non-appearance of Ocean here, 
except that the writer of these lines regarded him as one of the 
hoary and primeval, but now practically superseded gods. As an 
antediluvian primeval power only does Ocean appear in the Fro- 
metheus of -^schylus, the action of which tragedy belongs to a time 
when the sovereignty of Jove was not yet firmly established. The 
position of these superseded gods may be compared to that of 
retired exiled monarchs, who, in times of revolution, live indeed, 
and receive courtesies, but do not reign, and have no subjects. 
This seems also to be substantially Gladstone's view (ii. 273). 
The only other way of dealing with the matter would be, with 
Hermann and Bothe, to reject the three lines (7-9) as a stupid 
interpolation ; but this is an extreme measure, which, considering 
the fragmentary and not seldom contradictory nature of our mytho- 
logical materials, seems in nowise warranted. 

Vkr. 72. — Ilermcfi, stire prop of sinJcimj wight. 

The word crwicos occurs only here. There is no dispute about 
the meaning of it, for the cognate verb occurs in -^ch. Eumen. 
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36, and in Soph. Elect. 119. ApoUonius (Lex.) says that when 
applied to Hcnnes, it may be considered as equivalent to the Kparv^ 
Tfhioh qualifies 'Apy€Kf)6vrrjs in xvi. 181. Hermes, as the general 
helper, requires of course to be always strong, sure, steady, and 
in every way trustworthy ; this is the meaning of o-Qko^, which my 
version, I hope, fully expresses. 

Vbr. 127. — Even as tJie Fate his thread did weave, 

I quite agree with Glad. (ii. 287), that "there is only the 
minutest savour of the proper idea of Fate in the word aZcra." 
Nevertheless, if we compare the phraseology of this passage with 
that of Od. vn. 197, we shall see that we have here the germ of 
those three celestial spinners, now familiar to every schoolboy, who 
twine the thread of human fortunes, and cut it at their pleasure. 
I quite agree, however, with Nitzsch, in his commentary on this 
passage, that not even here are we to imagine that Homer had the 
three Fates of a later period already present to his mind under the 
word Kara/cA-aJ^cs. These three Fates are to be referred to the 
same period of systematization of the Greek mythology which pro- 
duced the three Furies ; very near Homer, no doubt, as we see in 
Hesiod, but not therefore Homeric. 

Vbr. 131. 

'Tw hard for mortal nien to look immortals in the face. 

The sentiment here expressed reminds us of the striking verse 
in Exodus xxxiii. 20. Pausanias proves the truth of Homer's 
observation, by relating two stories of persons who had penetrated 
into the inner sanctuary of the temple of Isis, and had seen won- 
derftil visions of gods ; but when they came out into the profane 
light, they forthwith died, a just reward for their ^oAvTrpay/Mxrvviy 
and Tok/jL-q (x. 32. 10). In modem times, however, the American 
spiritualists see the gods face to face, and fetch no harm, as witness 
the curious circumstances in the life of Jackson Davis, prefixed to 
his remarkable work, the " Great Harmonia,*' 
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Ver. 135. — rjfJiias, k.t.A.. 

This is a stupid line, is bracketed by Spitzner, and well deserves 
to be thrown out. It may have been lugged in here by some un- 
skilful reciter from viii. 211, where it is convenient and necessary. 

Vkr. 145. — The lofty mound of Hercules, 
See below of Laomedon, ver. 215. 



Vkr. 215-241. 
We have here a remarkable passage of popular Trojan genealogy, 
with regard to which Gladstone (I p. 26) says that " Homer has 
not scrupled to make some sacrifices of poetical beauty and pro- 
priety to his historic aims." I don't believe that the minstrel ever 
had any " historic aims" as distinct from the general exercise of his 
calling as a popular singer^ which bound him to sing the traditions 
of his country, of which genealogy, founded, no doubt, on fact, but 
not curiously accurate, was an essential part. These genealogies 
are introduced here and in many other places (as in Book vi.) 
because the poet's audience liked to hear them, and because, among 
all healthy -minded peoples, untainted by the democratic spirit of 
irreverence, no associations are more powerful than those connected 
with family and pedigree. The genealogical tree of the Trojan 
royal family given here runs thus : — 

Dabdamus. 

ErichtnoDiufl. 

Tro8. 



I1U8. 

LaomedoD. 

Priani, etc. 

Hector. 



AssaracDS. 

CapjB. 
Ancnises. 

^ueas. 



Ganyiuede. 
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On the character and connexions of the Trojan people, as they may 
be supposed to be represented in the history of their earliest kings, 
I am not prepared to enter into any speculations ; but if they were, 
as what evidence we have leads us to assume, a mixed people, in 
which the Greek element was dominant (Riickert, Troja^ i. 1, 2 ; 
Dionys. Hal. Arch, i. 61 ; Str. x. 472), this will fiilly explain the 
fact that in Homer they do not appear, in religion, or in any other 
striking feature, to differ much from the Greeks, the ori^nal 
Bebrycian or barbarian element in their population, with its char- 
acteristic Asiatic idolatries, having been pushed into the back- 
ground. As to the several royal persons in this list, there is little 
to be noted. Tradition brought Dardanus either from Arcadia 
(Dionys. Hal. i. 60), or Italy (Serv. J5Jn. ix. 10), or from Gret<i 
(Str. h c.) ; and in favour of this last origin the geographer felt, as 
we must all do now with more decision, that the element of com- 
parative philology manifested in the topographical nomenclature of 
both countries pleaded very strongly. On the transference of the 
original Dardanus, the capital of the Trojan empire, to Dium, 
Plato (LatvSj 681 e) has an interesting remark. The next name, 
Erichthonius, as the geographer justly observes (xni. 604), indi- 
cates some connexion with Attica, or at least with the language of 
Attica. On his three thousand mares, Maclaren, in his masterly 
work on the Plain of Troy (p. 126) has some interesting calcula- 
tions, strikingly confirmative of the habitual realism of the poet's 
fancy. Tros, the third king, gave up his beautiful son Ganymede 
to Jove, to serve as cupbearer in heaven, in return for which the 
Thunderer bestowed on him a famous brood of celestial horses 
(Pans. V. 24). Ilus is celebrated as the founder of Ilium, to which 
he gave his name (Apoll. in. 12. 3). Hb sepulchral mound is 
frequently alluded to in the Iliad (x. 415, xi. 372, xxrv. 349). 
Laomeoon occupies a more prominent place on this family canvas, 
more, however, as often happens with political celebrities, by his 
vices thau by his virtues. For, though he had the happiness to 
make the hands of the immortal gods contribute to his grandeur, in 
raising the walls of his famous city, their undeserved grace, instead 
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of fostering his piety, only roused his insolence. He refused to 
pay Apollo and Poseidon the bargained wage of their labour, and 
by this sin made himself the victim of their righteous wrath (yi. 23, 
vn. 452, XXI. 442 ; ApoU. n. 5, 9). His country was ravaged by 
a sea-monster, against which only the might of Hercules could 
prevail (ver. 145, supra). But Laomedon proved no less false to 
the demigod than he had previously proved to the gods. Hercules 
also was denied his fee, the famous horses of Laomedon (xxiii. 
348) ; and the sack of Troy was the consequence (v. 640). The 
false Laomedon begat the good but unfortunate Priam. He had 
fifty sons (xxnr. 495), twenty less than Gideon (Judges viiL 80) ; 
but they seem to have been bom only to increase his misery and 
top his overthrow. In the Iliad he appears rarely, but always 
clad with the mellowness of old age, the fragrance of a kindly dis- 
position, and the majesty of sorrow. In the post-Homeric story, 
his grey hairs, which had so deeply moved Achilles, do not save 
him from the ferocious wrath of the son of that hero, newly come to 
the wars. He is slain by Pyrrhus at the altar of the family Jove, 
in the courtyard of his own palace (Eurip. Troad 17). Returning 
to Tros, we have only to say of Assaracus that he begat Capys, 
and of Capys that he begat Anchisbs. The story of the father of 
.^iueas is known to every schoolboy. His beauty was such that he 
smote the queen of beauty with desire, who easily gained him to 
her embrace (Hymn. Ven. 53 ; Hes. Theog. 1008). The Germans, 
of course, will not allow him to be a man, but etymologize him 
easily (dvax^oi) into a god of fountains (Eiickert, Troja, 103). 



Veb. 233. — Young Ganymede divine, 

Ganymede is one of those legendary names which, more than any 
other, mark the peculiar character of the race to which he belonged. 
The Trojans, whatever they were, are made to feel and imagine 
here in the most Greek way that any Greek could do. In the Old 
Testament narrative we read (Gen. v. 24) that Enoch was trans- 
lated from earth to heaven because of his remarkable piety ; but 
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this Trojan prince achieves the same honour because of his beauty. 
This is very Hellenic (n. 671). As Ganymede is introduced in 
the middle of a long list of kings, concerning whose historical 
character there seems no reason to doubt, the natural tendency 
is to look on him as a king's son with the rest, and to con- 
sider his translation to Olympus as the poetic embellishment of an 
actual fact. If the race of Dardan princes were celebrated for 
their beauty, as an ancient poet sings (Hymn. Ven. 200), and if 
Ganymede was the most beautiful of that handsome race ; and if 
we suppose further that this godlike auburn-locked princely boy 
was wandering among the high cli£fs of Ida, and somehow or other 
disappeared, as Cockney tourists do every now and then among the 
Highland hills, in such circumstances the Greeks generally would 
have said that he had been snatched away by the Ebirpies, but in 
this particular case, Jove being at once the god of the mountain, 
and the ancestor of the family, nothing was more obvious than to 
say that he had been taken up to heaven by the supreme Father, to 
serve i\s his cupbearer. But the Germans (Gerhard and Preller), 
who always prefer ideas to facts, seem inclined to the opinion that 
Ganymede is a purely mythological creation, a sort of male Hebe, 
— and in this view they are supported by the double fact that Gany- 
mede performs in heaven exactly the same function as HebS, and 
that his name is only a masculine form of the identical name under 
which Hebe was worshipped at Phlius (iv. 1). Nevertheless, I 
confess myself to be so much of a sober practical Scot as to lean 
rather to the historical side of this question. The subject of the 
translation of Ganymede was admirably fitted for the graphic art, 
and accordingly exercised the pencils and chisels of many great 
masters in ancient times. On these see Jahn^s Arckoeolog, Bei- 
trdge^ p. 14. One of the most famous in ancient times, and the best 
known in modern times, was the masterpiece of Leochares. See 
Miiller's Denkmdler, xxxvi. 148. 
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Vee. 322. 

Then the sharp lance he drew from its hold in the huckler round. 

Thia certainly contradicts ver. 279, where the spear goes over 
the shoulder of JSneas, and is fixed in the ground. 

Vkr. 385. — ^ Neath sTwvnj Tmolus in the vale of Hydd, 

Mount Tmolus, which overhangs Sardes, and the valley of the 
Hermus from the south, was famous among the ancients for the 
golden-sanded stream, the Pactolus, which had its wells in its 
northern slope. Strabo speaks with admiration of the splendid 
view from the Persian watch-tower on the summit of this moun- 
tain all round, but specially southward across the plain of the 
Cayster (xin. 626), in which he is confirmed by the voice of 
modem travellers (Texier, p. 250). Tmolus was celebrated also 
for its wine (Virg. Oeorg. u. 97). About Hyd^, beyond the 
generality of the Homeric text, the ancients knew nothing (Str. 
xin. 626). The Gygaean lake was already mentioned (ii. 864). 
The Hermus (ver. 393), now the Quedistchai, has its source in the 
sacred Mount of Dindymene, the central seat of the worship of 
Cybele, in the country of the Mysians, south of Mount Olympus, 
and flows through the fertile valley of Sardes into the JSgean sea 
(Str. xm. 626 ; Tchihatcheff, i. p. 232). The Hyllus is a tribu- 
tary of the great Sardian river, not, I fear, sufficiently defined for 
identification (Herod, i. 80 ; Tchihatcheff, i. p. 238). 

Ver. 407. — Tlie godlike Folydore, the son of Priam. 

Polydore, the youngest son of Priam, is a name well known to 
most readers of ancient poetry, from Virgil {^>n. in. 49) and 
Euripides {Hecvha). The version of the story followed by the 
tragedian and the Roman, to the effect that Polydore perished in 
Thrace by the treachery of the Thracian king Polymnestor, to 
whom he had been intrusted, is inconsistent with the account here 
given ; but such inconsistencies are the rule, not the exception, in 
legendary history. 
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Vkr. 434. — Not I with thee in fence may vie. 

Gladstone (iii. 562) is surprised to find the otherwise somewhat 
boastful Hector uttering in this place ^^ words of more genuine 
modesty and humility than are to be found in the speech of any 
other chieftain on either side." Most certainly there is no modesty 
or humility in the matter ; but Homer, as we have seen through 
the poem, was a Greek, and, as a poet ought to be, a thorough 
partisan, and so he cannot refrain from putting his own feelings 
into Hector's mouth, where they are not at all in their right place. 
Homer's picture of Hector was not drawn so much from his own 
views of the consistency of his character, as from the tone of the 
popular ballads which his genius raised into a grand organism, 
but did not inspire with a new soul. We shall never judge Homer 
rightly — his plan, his characters, and what, according to the 
highest standard, are certainly his minor blunders and impro- 
prieties — unless we keep constantly in view the ballad materials 
which he used, the minstrel art which he practised, and the popu- 
lar audience to whose entertainment he ministered. 

Ver. 403. — As a hull whom youths to Neptune's altar lead. 

Why Neptune is called Heliconian puzzled the ancients, and 
will likely be asked by the modems. The difficulty is mainly a 
philological one. For, as Aristarchus remarked, the adjective 
from Helice in Achsaa, a town well known as sacred to the sea-god, 
should be 'EAuciytos, not *EA.iicwnos (E. M. 547. 18, Gais/,) We 
shall, however, take the matter broadly, and suppose the AchsDan 
town intended (n. 575), leaving the philology to shift for itself. 

Vkr. 498. — His clattering coursers tread on corpses, 

Heyne, always keen as a lawyer for a flaw, is astonished here to 
find that Achilles is mounted on his car, while previously he seems 
to have been on foot. But the poet was so accustomed to have 
his heroes mounted when they gave general chase through the 
field, that he did not require to mention it specially. 
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BOOK XXI. 

As this is the book in which a prominent part is played by the 
Scamander, the father and feeder of the plain of Troy, " the theatre 
of those 80 renowned bickerments" on which we are now comment- 
ing, we cannot avoid discussing the vexed question of his identity, 
along with that of his " dear brother," the Simois, and of the citadel 
of Troy itself, which, as we shall see, flows almost as a corollary 
from the right identification of the two rivers. Of the plain of Troy, 
Mr. Maclaren, a Scottish traveller and geologist of characteristic 
sagacity and shrewdness, gives the following picture : — 

" A tract of meadow land of pretty uniform aspect, nine miles in 
length and nearly three in breadth, enclosed within a girdle of low 
round-backed hills, and prettily garnished by many lines of trees, 
which skirt the water-courses. In spring it is smiling and ver- 
dant ; in summer it must be of a russety brown, except in the 
marshy parts. The mighty mass of Ida, rising ridge above ridge 
to Gargarus, crowns it with grandeur on the south and east. From 
the low hills round the plain, very pleasant landscapes invite the 
traveller's eye to the blue ^gean sea on the west, and the * rush- 
ing Hellespont* on the north. The latter, a mighty salt river, 
rich in historical associations, flows in a deep channel with steep 
sides, as if scooped out by itself, and bordered by high, but not 
mountainous land. The *bay' at its mouth, into which the Sca- 
mander fell in Homer's day (xxi. 123), and still falls, is nearly 
five miles in width, and is well entitled here to the epithet of 
* broad,' about which critics have cavilled. If the traveller takes 
his stand on either of the low ridges which bound the plain on the 
west and north, and casts his eye over the bright ^gean, he finds 
it dotted with islands of various forms and sizes ; Lemnos, Vul- 
can's isle, low and flat, and with only a few of its higher parts 
visible above the water ; Imbros, farther north, a loflty rocky 
ridge ; and behind it the still more lofty and rugged Samothrace, 
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the ancient seat of the mysterious Cabin. Far beyond these on 
the western horizon, if the day is clear, the eye may discern the 
giant peak of Athos, where ' dwells the godly Eremite.' South- 
ward from Imbros, and only four miles from the coast, lies Tenedos, 
with its cone-shaped Mount Eliaa, and rightly described by Virgil 
as *in sight of Troy.'" 

In order to enter into the details of this description, so as to 
make topographical deductions without confusion, the reader will 
suppose himself to have sailed down to the mouth of the Dardan- 
elles from Constantinople, and then landed on the stretch of low 
shore on the Asiatic side of the strait, immediately to the east of 
the Turkish fort of Koum-hale, This stretch of shore, about 
two miles in length, is the only part of the Trojan plain bordering 
on the Hellespont, where ships could be drawn up in the manner 
described by Homer. Here therefore was the camp of the Greeks ; 
here were ranged in overlapping rows, the long lines of the black 
ships which Hector touched with his victorious firebrand, but could 
not consume. This low shore is, as in so many other cases, the 
natural mouth of the valley, through which the Scamander and his 
tributaries flow from the glens of the *' many-folded Ida'' to the 
sea. On both sides a rocky coast rises, of which that to the cast 
— ^a ridge running down from Ida close to the sea— ends in the 
Rhoetean headland, where is the traditional tomb of Ajax, and that 
to the west, in the Sigean headland, near which is the tomb of 
Achilles (xxiii. 125; Od. xxiv. 76-84; Str. xni. 596). The 
river which empties itself into this bay at our supposed landing- 
place immediately behind Koum-kalc, is now called the Mendereh. 
A single glance shows, even to an unpractised eye, that this is the 
chief river of the district ; in fact, that there is no other stream in 
the plain deserving of the name. The others are mere mountain- 
torrents, brooks, or brooklets, or marsh-runnels, or what Dr. 
Robertson, in his excellent Memoir read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, calls ^^ ditch-like puddles." There is no iroro/ios 
but the Mendereh. Perched upon any of the eminences, on the 
ridge that flanks the ^gean, and looking south-eastward, the tra- 
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veller may see how this river emerges from the mountains at the 
head of the plain, about nine miles from the sea ; and a very slight 
experience of topography will enable him to follow with his eye the 
point on the western slopes of Oargams, whence this great feeder 
of the plain must leap into being.^ Now that this must be the 
Scamander, any person coming to the ground with only the most 
superficial impressions from the reading of the Iliad, will conclude 
at the first glance ; and the verdict of this first glance will be con- 
firmed by an amount of evidence than which nothing stronger can 
be reasonably demanded. Local tradition, the internal evidence of 
the Homeric poems, and the external witness of a professional topo- 
grapher, all concur in proving this to be the Scamander. The 
local tradition, of course, asserts itself distinctly in the mere name. 
Subsidiary brooks and brooklets will, in the course of centuries, 
often be forgotten with the decay or prostration of the people who 
baptized them ; but the great stream of a district, such as the 
Rhine, the Danube, the Severn, the Tay, the Dee, will resist a new 
nomenclature with remarkable sturdiness. We shall therefore say 
that the mere name Mendereh, in this case, establishes at least a 
presumption in favour of the identity for which we plead. The 
other name of the same river, the Xanthus (xx. 74), is even more 
decisive ; for to the present hour, the reddish yellow hue ($av66s) 
of its waters from which this designation came, marks it out dis- 
tinctly amid all the other streams of the district (Robertson's 
Memoir). But further, the evidence of Homer is strong to the 
effect that the Scamander is the main river of the district, and the 
Simois only subsidiary. He only is called 8109 (xii. 21) ; he only 
has an dfnjn^p (v. 77), or priest ; he only has the immortalJove for 
his father (xv. 2). He stands in the same relation to Troy that the 
Tay does to beautiful Perth, or the Tweed to lovely Kelso. It is 
the Scamander who is thought worthy to crest his angry floods 
against the wrath of Achilles ; and in the heat of the struggle 
(xxi. 308) he appeab to his dear brother Simois to add his floods, 

* I have used this phrase purposely, as <lc8cnptive of the actual scene at the 
source of the Mendereh (Maclaren, p. 19). 
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as Austria when pressed by Prussia naturally seeks the alliance of 
Bavaria. This evidence of itself were amply sufficient to deter- 
mine the point. As no man with an eye in his head, at the pic- 
turesque pastoral landscape of Neidpath Castle on Tweed, could 
confound this stream with the Manor, so, with Homer's description 
in his memory, it is impossible for any unbiassed person to find 
the Scamander in any other stream of the Trojan plain, except the 
Mendereh. But more than this : the course of the Scamander is 
expressly described by Demetrius of Scepsis, a local topographer, 
contemporary of Aristarchus (Str. xui. 609), who wrote, as we 
have seen (ii. 819), a special work on the Tpotucos Staicoo-fios, and 
who could no more be deceived in reference to such a subject than 
Provost Chambers in his description of Peeblesshire could fa.il to 
know that the Tweed creeps into existence from a bog on the north 
side of the high hills that divide that county from Annandale. 
The source of the Scamander, indeed, in Mount Cotylus, one of the 
peaks of Ida, is given as precisely by the Scepsian as the parish 
minister of Tweedsmuir would point out the wells of Tweed to the 
inquisitive pedestrian. I have been thus particular in stating this 
matter, because critics of the highest name and authority, boUi in 
this country and abroad, up to the most recent period, are found 
maintaining that this great river of the plain of Troy is actually 
the Simois, and not the Scamander. Such blindness to the plainest 
evidence on the part of the most distinguished men, had its origin 
in one of those perplexing misunderstandings which are so apt to 
arise from the hasty interpretation of incidental allusions in ancient 
authors. In Homer's account of the chase of Hector by Achilles, 
round (or rather about or before) the walls of Troy (xxii. 145), 
there occur the following lines (I quote from Wright's version) :' — 

" Beside the watch-tower and the wind-heat fig-tree 
On rushed the twain along the chariot road, 
Beneath the rampart, till they reached the spot, 
Where two fair-flowing fountains, bubbling up, 
Give rise to eddying Scauander's stream. 

* Tlie reader will observe that "/ar-bubbling" in my version is a misprint 
for "/air bubbling." 
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One wilh hot current flows, whence smoke ascends, 
As from a burning fire ; the other, cold 
As is the summer hail ; or like to ice 
Congealed from water ; or like melting snow. 
And near them, marble basins, white and broad, 
Stood, where the Trojan- dames and their fair daughters 
Were wont of old to wash their shining robes, 
In days of peace, ere came Achaia's sons."* 

Now, on this passage, as translated here, and, indeed, as it natu- 
rally strikes the ear in the original, the 8otal 'ZKa/xavSpov Trqyai 
seem plainly to be nothing but the sources of the Scamander ; and, 
on the faith of this so obvious interpretation, Le Chevalier, a 
French traveller, about the end of the last century, concluded that 
the Scamander was not the great river described by Demetrius, 
rising high on Mount Ida, but another stream, rising close to Troy, 
the outcome of those very twin fountains of which we are now 
speaking. What that streamlet exactly is we shall presently see ; 
but in the meantime, Le Chevalier's supposed discovery of the 
source of the Scamander, trumpeted by Professor Dalzel in Edin- 
burgh, surprised not only the great body of the French scholars 
and travellers into rapturous assent, but even confounded the 
broad masterly glance of Colonel Leake. 

After this explanation, the reader will be so kind as to suppose 
himself again at the mouth of the Mendereh, on its eastern bank ; 
and proceeding along that bank, as near as the marshy ground 
allows, to the distance of about three miles from the sea. Looking 
then eastward, he will find himself opposite the mouth of a valley 
which runs on the south side of the Rhoetean ridge, almost parallel 
to the coast of the Dardanelles, and through which a stream or moun- 
tain-torrent flows in a direction almost due west towards the plain 
of the Scamander. This is the Domhreh^ the largest stream in the 
district after the Scamander. It does not flow into it, however, 
but loses itself by several mouths more eastward into the sea. 

^ The strange statements wilh regard to the temperature of these fountains 
have been the subject of much discussion in modern times ; but they seem to 
be mere matters of supcr6cial popular impression and exaggeration, which in 
a topographical argument may be dropped. 
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The valley of this river is bounded on the south by a ridge of hills, 
at the western extremity of which, where it falls into the plain, 
there is a plateau, at the modem Turkish village of Hissarh'k, on 
which an ancient town stood. This, according to the witness of 
coins found on the spot, and the minute description in Strabo and 
other ancient authorities, was unquestionably the site of Ilium 
Novum, or New Troy, a town which, created by the Lydian kings 
(Str. zin. 601), dignified by poetic associations, and nursed by 
Macedonian pride and Roman vanity, continued through not a few 
centuries in ancient times to reflect, however faintly, the glories of 
the old metropolis of Priam. Proceeding up the Scamander about 
five miles, the traveller will find himself opposite another torrent, 
flowing in like manner from the mountains on his left hand in a 
south-westerly direction, and emptying itself into the Mendereh 
about two miles below the defile, where that river emerges from the 
mountains. This is the Kimair, unquestionably the Thymbrius of 
Strabo and Demetrius (Str. xiii. 598). He will then cross the 
Mendereh, and proceeding right south (his previous course having 
been south-east), he will find himself, after advancing about a mile, at 
the Turkish village of Bunarhashi, To the east of this village about 
a mile and a half flows the Mendereh ; and close upon it, to the 
south-west, rise those " wells of the Scamander" which the French- 
man discovered. These, though they afterwards form into two 
runnels, are not strictly two fountains, but a great number of 
springs, whence their Turkish name, Kirke-joss, signifying forty 
eyes. They gush out with great copiousness from the north slope 
of the ridge of hills which separates the plain of Troy on the south 
from the great bay of Adramyttium, where the JEgean runs sud- 
denly eastward, and gradually form a stream, which flows at first 
along the foot of the hills westward, and then suddenly turns ofl" in 
a north-westerly direction parallel to the Mendereh, into which it 
discharges itself, about two miles from its mouth, about a mile 
south of Yeni-shehr^ the ancient Sigeum. This is the stream, of 
course, which, as already said, Le Chevalier baptized into the Sca- 
mander. And having thus completed the circuit of the plain, 
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which lies principally betwixt this Bunaxbashi river and the open- 
ings of the Dombrek and Kimair valleys already described, we 
have nothing further to state in reference to our present argument, 
but that on the banks of the Mendereh, little more than a mile 
south-east of Bunarbashi, there is a notable plateau, well fitted for 
a strong place, where remains of ancient walls have lately been ex- 
cavated, and which Le Chevalier, Welcker, Von Hahn, and the con- 
tinental travellers and scholars generally, identify with the Homeric 
Troy. Here, therefore, is our problem : — Have we any reason to 
suppose that the Pergamus of Priam was actually on the high cliff 
that overhangs the west bank of the Scamander at the place of its 
great bend above Bunarbashi ; and if not, on what other strong 
point commanding the Trojan plain can the fortress of ancient 
nium be placed? The answer to this question depends on the 
identification of the Scamander and the Simois. The one we have 
already found ; the other we have now to seek for. But first let 
us explain the origin of that strange misunderstanding about the 
Homeric passage above quoted, which has led so many learned men 
to attempt depriving the godlike river of his unquestionable rights. 
The ancients, who knew their Scamander as indubitably as the 
Londoners know thqir Thames, never dreamt of interpreting that 
passage in a manner which could produce any such astounding 
results as those which have proceeded from the superficial manipu- 
lation of the ingenious Frenchman. The Greek scholia, as we have 
had occasion to remark, contain a fair proportion of learned non- 
sense ; but they contain enough also of sound, solid, old Hellenic 
tradition and popular good sense to make that modem a very 
unsafe expounder of Homer who does not carefully consult them 
on all doubtful points. Now here they tell us in plain words that 
Homer in this passage certainly does not and can not mean the real 
sources of the Scamander, which everybody knew were far up 
among the eastern heights ; but what he meant to say was that near 
Troy there were two fountains, which from their copiousness were 
supposed to have their origin in a subterranean vein of the godlike 
river, and for this reason, in perfect accordance with the habit of 
VOL. IV. 2 B 
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ancient sentiment in reference to such matters, were called the 
fountains o/, or, as it should rather be, from the Scaraander. 
This explains the whole difficulty ; and had the Venetian scholia, 
where this explanation is given, been generally known and pro- 
perly appreciated at the time when Le Chevalier made his modem 
rebaptism of the Mendereh, a great deal of literary confusion 
might have been spared. Nobody in that case would ever have 
dreamt of calling the real Scamander, after his example, the Simois ; 
and this river might at once have been found in the Bunarbashi 
river, in perfect consistency with Le Chevalier's site of Troy. 
For let us see how the Homeric evidence in regard to the Simois 
stands. Of this river we learn nothing from the Uiad except that 
it was a tributary stream of the Scamander (v. 774), and flowed in 
such a line that, when the Greeks were near the Trojan gates, the 
battle could then be said to rage up and down 

ipda Kal ivea 

(VI. 4 and 80) 

between the Simois and the Scamander. If so, of course the 
site of Troy is to be sought for at the head of the plain which is 
enclosed between these two rivers ; and this is exactly the site of 
the plateau discovered by Le Chevalier, with Scamander on the 
east, and the Scamandrian wells, out of which the assumed Simois 
flows, on the west. And on this theory we have also the outlook 
hill of Polites (ii. 794) most appositely in the conical hill of 
Udjek tepe, some three or four miles to the west (Welcker, Ixxi.), 
and the mound of Batieia lies also (ii. 811), as the most recent 
investigator declares (Von Hahn, p. 33), right in front of the 
town, looking south. Here is a concurrence of very strong points 
of evidence, which, along with the general commanding situation 
of the ground behind Bunarbashi here, impressed so experienced 
and go judicious an archaeologist as Professor Welcker (p. Ixxxi.), 
with the firm conviction that the site of the Pergamus of Priam 
may be placed here beyond all reasonable doubt. But our sagacious 
townsman, Mr. Maclaren, in his recent work on this subject — a work 
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which can never lose its value as a masterly, and in some points 
incontrovertible piece of pleading, — will not admit this conclu- 
sion, and stands with unshaken confidence on the assertion of the 
good people of New Ilium, that their Troy was the real Pergamus 
of Homer, and that only a curious itch of innovation could ever 
have led Demetrius of Scepsis, his transcriber Strabo, and after 
him the obedient moderns, on the authority of a single name, to 
seek for it anywhere else. Mr. Maclaren*s arguments in favour 
of New Ilium as the genuine Troy resolve into three : The Dom- 
brek is the Simois; the general belief among the ancients was 
that the new city stood on the site of the old ; aud the verses 
of Homer themselves in almost every book describe military 
and other movements which are utterly inconsistent with the 
idea of Troy being situated at so great a distance as nine miles 
from the sea coast. Let us examine these three points separately. 
That Strabo, or rather Demetrius, whom he follows, believed the 
Dombrek to be the Homeric Simois, is unquestionable ; that the 
same stream was also the Simois of Ptolemy, is equally certain 
(v. 2, 3) ; but as the Simois is a small subsidiary stream, which 
does in nowise speak so decidedly for itself as the dominant 
Scamander, when we ask for proofs on which that witness stood, 
we are not only left altogether without reasons, but very strong 
reasons can be advanced to induce the suspicion that the witness 
of these geographers, however respectable-looking, is at bottom 
altogether worthless. For the identity of the Dombrek with the 
Simois was a point which the citizens of New Ilium absolutely 
required to assume, in order to substantiate their claims to pass 
for the old Trojans ; and if these claims shall appear unfounded, 
those of the Simois cannot be above suspicion. If New Dium be 
the real Dium, it stands at the head of a plain, bounded on one 
side by the Scamander, and on the other by the Simois, that is, by 
the Dombrek, for there is no other river here that can fulfil the 
conditions. Now as to the claims of New Dium to be old Dium, 
we know of no ground whatsoever on which they were placed ex- 
cept that of local tradition ; and local tradition in such cases is 
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often the mere child of local vanity and patriotic conceit, so that 
there is really no trustworthy foundation for the identity at all. 
The guide-books which our tourists use are full of assumed iden- 
tities of this kind, which will often pass undisturbed for centuries, 
so long as statistical sceptics, with spectacles and text-book, make 
no invasion into the wide realm of amiable and reverential cre- 
dulity. Between the destruction of Troy, and the age of inquiring 
criticism, at least eight hundred years had elapsed ; and if at the 
time of the Lydian kings, when new Troy began to creep into 
existence, a very natural patriotic vanity on the part of its inhabit- 
ants conspired with a great amount of general ignorance and in- 
difference, to make the new city successor, not only to the name 
but to the literal sacred site of the old, no person with the slightest 
knowledge of topographical history will be surprised at the result. 
To obliterate the name of a great ruling river such as the Tweed 
from the district to which it gives a character and a name, will, as 
we have said, always be a difficult achievement, and is in nowise 
to be presumed ; but to pass off the Manor for the Eddleston water, 
if any strong local vanity demanded the rebaptism of either of 
these small tributaries, would be one of the easiest of topographi- 
cal transactions. It is to be feared, therefore, that, in the circum- 
stances, the reputable claims of Mr. Maclaren's Simois are really 
nothing better than a forged certificate, at least a certificate to 
which strong suspicions of forgery are attached. Nor will it mend 
the matter to plead, in the second place, that Alexander the Great 
(Arr. L 11), and some half-dozen Macedonian kings and Koman 
Consuls (Liv. xxxv. 43; xxxvii. 9 and 37), actually did New 
Ilium the honour to visit it, and sacrifice to Homeric gods and 
demigods there, upon the faith of the historical claims which its 
citizens put forth. Many an honest traveller, without having the 
political motives that are apt to taint the sincerity of princes 
and statesmen, may have done the same thing on less plausible 
grounds. Any kind-hearted man will take a gilded piece of copper 
for true gold, if the taking of it both gives pleasure to the giver, 
and adds consideration to the receiver. Claims such as those 
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which the citizens of New Ilium advanced iu favour of their own 
Homeric descent, and that of their local stream the Dombrek, will 
pass current more easily than they were invented, so long as it 
enters into no man's head to question them. But the claims of 
New Ilium were questioned even in ancient times, and that so soon 
as men arose in the world who made that sort of questioning a 
business. Scarcely had Zenodotus the Ephesian begun to probe 
with his critical finger the unsound places of the Homeric text, than 
a local topographer — that Scepsian whom we have so often men- 
tioned, — arose, who, in the face of so old a witness as Hellanicus 
(Str. xiu. 602), gave a public contradiction to the claims of the 
nienses, and with such effect as to have his denial accepted by the 
greatest geographer of the ancient world ; a denial which we may 
be sure would have been blown away as a harmless crotchet, had 
there been anything more substantial than the levity of local con- 
ceit with which to give it a rebuff. As to Maclaren's third point 
in favour of the site of New Ilium, that it agrees better with the 
distances of the various movements described in the Homeric 
text, though this argument seems to have had so much weight with 
Leake as to induce him to forge a fanciful retrocession of the sea 
in order to meet it, I do not feel myself under any obligation to re- 
fute it in detail, because, even assuming all the distances uoticed in 
his seventh chapter to be necessarily as short as he insists, it seems 
contrary to all just principles of criticism to argue from the text of 
a book of popular ballads — for we have to do here mainly with the 
materials that Homer used, — as if it contained a set of measure- 
ments by an Admiralty surveyor, or the strategic record of a 
military historian like Polybius. I consider rather that, as on the 
stage, explanations are often made, and catastrophes brought 
about, in less than five minutes, which would require at least five 
days on the arena of actual life, or perhaps as many months, so the 
broad and rapid glance of a popular epic poet cannot bo expected 
to take a curious account of I he difference between four miles and 
eight, when the convenience of dramatic effect interferes. On the 
whole, therefore, I conclude that the case of our sagacious towns- 
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man, triumphant though it be on the important point of the Scam- 
ander, breaks down in reference to the Simois, and a verdict of Nat 
proven against New Hium must be pronounced. As to Bunarbashi, 
on the other hand, no prudent man, I conceiTe, in the present state 
of the evidence, will be able to assert more than that it has high 
probabilities in its favour ; it identi6es more accessory points more 
happily, that is all ; but these points are not of such a nature as to 
impress a cautious reasoner with the weight of absolute conviction. 

In the above statement I have taken no account of the sites of 
ancient Troy assigned by our historical geographer, Major Rennell, 
and by the learned German traveller, Ulrichs. Scholars owe a debt 
of gratitude to Rennell for the effective manner in which he re-vindi- 
cated the rights of the Mcndereh ; but as to his theory of the site 
of Troy, depending as it does upon the postulate that the Kimair 
is the Simois, I can only say that, so far as I can understand from 
the more accxirate maps which we now possess, it seems to remove 
both Troy and the Simois into a region too much separated from 
the natural plain of the Scamander to answer the required condi- 
tions. The paper of Ulrichs I only know from the answer to it in 
Welcker, but from that account, which goes into great detail, I 
cannot imagine a single point of superiority which it can assert as 
against either Maclaren or Welcker. Like Rennell, Ulrichs seems 
to me, without necessity, to go out of the way. The same remark 
applies to the site of Troy imagined by Demetrius the Scepsian, 
three miles inland from New Troy, among the hills, in a direct line 
east, away from the plain of the Scamander. 

I subjoin a list of the works I have consulted on this subject : — 

(I.) Description of the Plain of Troy; by Le Chevalier. Eng- 
lish by Professor Dakel. Edinburgh, 1791. 

(2.) Dissertation on the War of Troy ; by Jacob Bryant. 1797. 
[This writer was certainly born on this side the Rhine by mistake. 
He out- Germans the wildest of the Germans in speculative absurdity 
and erudite negation.] 

(3.) Observations on the Plain of Troy ; by James Rennell 
London, 1814. 
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(4.) Journal of a Tour iu Asia Minor; by W. M. Leake. 
London, 1824. 

(5.) On some Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography; by 
the same. London, 1857. 

(6.) Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Orient ; vom Ritter Prokesch 
von Osten. Stuttgart, 1836. 

(7.) Ueber das Homerische llion ; von F. G. Welcker (Kleinc 
Schriften. Bonn, 1845). 

(8.) Ueber die Ebene von Troja ; von Dr. Forchhammer. Frank- 
fort, 1850. 

(9.) Ueber die Lage des Homerischen llion ; von Dr. Ecken- 
brecher. The Rhenish Museum, 1841. [He agrees with Mac- 
laren.J 

(10.) The Plain of Troy described ; by Charles Maclaren, 
F.R.S.E. Edinburgh, 1863. (The first edition of this work was 
published in 1822.) 

(11.) Die Ausgrabungen auf der Homerischen Pergamos; von 
T. O. V. Hahn. Leipzig, 1865. 

(12.) Observations on the Topography of the Troad ; by Wm. 
Robertson, M.D. Edinburgh : Read before the Royal Society, 
1857 (in MS.) 

Of the works in the above list, Nos. 7 and 10 are, in the present 
state of the question, by far the most important, and may be said 
to be indispensable to every Homeric library. 

Ver. 12. — As when a fire is lit to scare the locusts. 

The thick drift of various kinds of locusts — yryUtts migratoi^ivs 
— is a fact well known to every one. I have in my memory a hot 
walk which I made some fifteen years ago across the isthmus of 
Corinth, when a regular snow-storm of the most beautiful vermilion 
locusts came bumping upon me at mid day. To get riddance of 
these winged pests, of course, the best way is when God sends a 
strong wind ; but, if this does not come naturally, resoi-t is had 
to the artificial disturbance of the air by kindling fires. The same 
remedy is useful against the malaria. Bothe quotes a curious pas- 
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sage from Diod. Sic. ui. 29, about certain Ethiopians, who kindled 
large fires in a valley for several days, which not only confounded 
and scattered, but actually killed the locusts in immense quantities, 
supplying the people with stores of highly relished food. 

Vbr. 95. — Not I from one womb with Hector came. 

This marked reference to uterine consanguinity occurs several 
times in the Iliad (m. 238, xix. 293, and xxiv. 47). There is 
always something perhaps more moving to a feeling heart in the 
word mother than in that of father ; but in countries where poly- 
gamy is practised, there is the additional motive for mentioning 
the mother, that, while the father is common to all the brethren, the 
mother supplies the special bond of connexion to the few. To what 
extent the thoughtful reader may feel warranted to acknowledge 
any traces here of that special dominance of the female in calcu- 
lating kinship, which Herodotus (i. 173) and Nicolaus Damascenus 
mention as characteristic of the Lycians, will depend upon how 
far his vision in this direction has been sharpened by the learned 
and ingenious speculations on " kinship in ancient Greece," and 
generally on " primitive marriage," put forth in the Fortnightly 
Review (1866), and in a special work by Mr. John McLennan, 
advocate, of this place. A striking proof of the closer consan- 
guinity in early times believed to spring from the mother, is 
afforded by the peculiar Attic law that a man might marry his 
sister by the same father, but not by the same mother (Demosth. 
Euhul 1304; Plut. Them, 32; Pans. i. 7. 1; and Becker's 
Chariclcsj p. 478. The Germans have, as usual, a big book on 
this subject (Bachofen's Mutterrecht), in which whosoever has 
leisure to dig deep will no doubt find strange things. 

Ver. 132. — Vainly have slain so many hulls, etc. 

The sacrificing of bulls to the great Rivers as to many other god^ 
was natural. The bull signified strength, and was specially symbolical 
of rivers (xi. 728, and ver. 237, infra). The flinging of horses 
into the flood in honour of the river-god looks rather like an Asiatic 
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touch. But horses were also sometimes sacrificed by the Greeks 
in Europe (Paus. ni. 20. 9). The same writer expressly testifies 
that the Argives in ancient times used to fling horses into the sea 
as a sacrifice to Poseidon (yni. 7. 2). The rushing of floods and 
the careering of waves are, of course, naturally symbolized by the 
movements of such a noble racing animal as the horse (Herm. 
Rel Alt, sec. 26. 9). 

Vkr. 194. — Even Achelous^ wJien he rolh his flood, etc. 

The Achelous (aqua f) was to the ancient Greek ear what the 
Rhine is to the modem German ; not, however, in virtue of patriotic 
associations, but only in respect of magnitude. It was the greatest 
body of running water that the Greeks knew, and therefore stands 
here and elsewhere (Paus. vni. 387 ; -^schyl. Pers, 874) as the 
representative of river, and even watery power generally. It rises 
behind Mount Pindus, about seventeen miles east from Joannina 
(Leake, N, O. iv. 185), and, flowing almost due south, and forming 
the boundary between Acamania and ^tolia, empties itself into the 
Ionian sea opposite Cephalonia. In mythological legend the combat 
of this river with Hercules — a legend of which the agricultural sig- 
nificance is obvious — was widely celebrated (Soph. Trach. 9). 

A^EB. 346. 
As when in yelloiv atUumn months blows the Borean breeze. 

The oirw/oa of the Greeks is our midsummer. When the dog- 
star rises the north wind begins to blow, and continues for forty 
days. So PUny : ^^ Ardentissimo autem aestatis tempore exoritur 
Oaniculse sidus, sole primam partem Leonis ingrediente, qui dies 
XV. ante Augustas Kalendas est. Hujus exortum diebus octo 
ferme Aquiloues antecedunt quos Prodromes adpellant. Post 
biduum autem exortus Aquiloncs constantius perflant diebus quad- 
raginta quos Etesias vocant" {N. H, ii. 47). See, on these summer 
monsoons of the Archipelago, Wachsmuth's Antiquities^ vol i. App. 
Exc. I., and compare Od, v. 328. The rationale of these gales 
is no doubt the same as that of our equinoctial blasts. 
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Vbe. 385. 

Here Heyne comes stoutly out with what he had before hinted, 
that the whole battle of the gods is an " otiosa operas'' with whouj 
Payne Knight and Nitzsoh {Sagenpoesie^ p. 128) agree ; but it is 
easier to feel that the verge which separates the sublime from the 
ridiculous has here been touched, than to prove that a popular 
polytheistic poet might not very naturaUy and quite piously perpe- 
trate such an offence. 

Ver. 442. — The foul treacherous art of proud Laoinedoii. 

The story of the servitude of Apollo and Neptune to the Trojan 
king Laomedon, who showed himself thankless for the divine bene- 
fits conferred, here detailed, was alluded to shortly above (vii. 
452). What the real significance of that class of myths is which 
makes the immortal gods bondsmen for a season to mortal men, it 
is difficult with decision to declare. The most famous of them is 
the servitude of Apollo to Admetus, king of Pherse, in Thessaly. 
In that case, as here, we find that the presence of the god is con- 
nected with the herding of cattle (Pans. vii. 20. 2 ; Welcker, g. I. 
i. 79). Now, as Apollo elementally means the sun, and as fine 
sunny weather is favourable to the increase of all kinds of cattle, 
the most natural interpretation of such legends seems to be, that 
the king, who had been peculiarly fortunate in a succession of sea- 
sons favourable for breeding cattle, was said to have this good for- 
tune because Jove for some reason or other had bound the sun-god 
to his service. Under polytheism such an idea would as spon- 
taneously spring up as under the mediasval monotheism the ascrip- 
tion of extraordinary gifts and extraordinary prosperity to some 
special compact with the devil, in all which compacts the condition 
was that the evil Spirit should serve the mortal man absolutely 
for a certain number of years for the wage of his soul at the expi- 
ration of the term . This is my opinion . Different views of ApoUo's 
servitude will be found in Miiller's Dor, i. 339, and Gerhard's 
Myth. S 308. 4. 
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Ver. 454. — For a branded slave would sell thee. 

Hejne remarks that we have here one of the oldest examples of 
the practice of selling human beings as slaves across the sea. The 
Odyssey in several places gives more distinct evidence to the same 
effect. The origin of slavery from captivity in war is well stated 
by Dionys. Hal. (/?. A. iv. 24). But I fear the Phoenicians, at 
least in ancient times, practised kidnapping with that utter want of 
conscience exhibited more or less by all nations who devote them- 
.selves to merchandise and money-making. 

Ver. 483. — A lioness j to kill of womankind whom thou shalt please. 
On Diana's power over women, see above, vi. 205 and xi. 270. 

Ver. 570. — €fifjL€var avrap at KpoviSrjs Zcvs kv8os oirafct. 

The ancients saw that this was a stupid and impertinent line, and 
ought to be ejected. 



BOOK XXII. 

Ver. 30. — /n the hot sky he hangs a baleful sign. 

The bad health which is induced by the extreme heat of summer, 
and the multiplication of noxious exhalations in all southern cli- 
mates, is well known. What Homer talks of here is evidently the 
well-known marsh or malaria fever, of which not a few sallow faces 
in the Pontine Marshes, and elsewhere in the Koman Campagna, 
bear familiar witness. This is the reason why Apollo, or the Sun, 
though generally a beneficent deity, is represented in Greek mytho- 
logical legend as the sender of pestilence (Welck. g. I. i. p. 459). 
The KOKhv a-ijfjux of this passage is the ovktos da-Tyft of xi. 62. 
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Ver. 93. — Ab when a snake which feeds on venomous food. 

The commeDtators quote .Mian here [Nat, An, vi. 4) to the 
effect that serpents feed on poisonous plants, and thereby nourish 
their virus. The fact that they actually do eat herbs (Ar. Hist. 
Anim, vui. 6. 1), and that they are often found in rank and lushy 
places, where poisonous plants love to grow, was foundation enough, 
and more than enough, for such a notion. 

Ver. 126. — Talk about oaks and rocks. 

The phrase here — q.vo Spvos ou8' airo irerprjs 6api^€fi€vaL — naturally 
recalls the well-known passages in Hesiod (Theog, 35), and in the 
Od. (xix. 163). What to make of the passage of Hesiod I have not 
been able to make up my mind, nor do I think that Goettling has 
thrown any light upon it with what Stallbaum (Plat. Phcedr, 275 b) 
very properly calls his commentum ; but as to the paasage of the 
Odyssey, there can be as little doubt of the meaning of the prover- 
bial expression there, as unfortunately of its inapplicability to the 
present passage. Penelope asks Ulysses, yet in disguise, to give 
some account of himself, of what descent, and from what place, 
"/or certainly you do not spring from an antediluvian oak^ or from 
a rock ;'* that is evidently, as we say, *' you did not drop from the 
clouds,''^ ^ This interpretation applies with equal clearness and 
force to the places of Plato (Apol. 34 d, and Eep, vin. 544 b). 
With regard to the present passage, however, it seems to stand 
quite alone in the use of the preposition dvo in connexion with 
6api(€iv. Had it been 7r€pl^ then we might perhaps have translated 
to ^^ talk about vague, distant, and unascertainable matters ;" but as 
the text stands, we had better shake ourselves free from all refer- 
ence to the other places quoted, and translate, as the context sug- 
gests, " this is not the time to talk from an old oak, or a crag, like 
a young man and a maid whispering pleasant things of a summer 
ere'' (Heyne) ; and aft«r repeated consideration, I can find no- 

* Ameis {Od.) compares the German proverbs: " Du hiat nicht hinter dan 
Zaune gefanden,'' and " Da hist kein aufgeUsenes Zigeunerkind.'' 
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thiDg more suitable. The only other possible interpretation is to 
suppose that a7ro Spvo^ was understood to mean, beginning with 
that — starting from ; in which case it would be equivalent to w€pi. 
So Faesi. Then the passage would mean, talking of idle, old, ante- 
diluvian stories — nothing to the purpose. So much for the meaning 
as it can be brought out from the syntax ; but as a translator I have 
thought it preferable to deal freely with the passage, wishing to 
convey a true impression, rather than to give an exact version. 

Ver. 164. — Some rich man^s funeral feast. 

Here we see the germ of those gladiatorial shows so famous 
among the Romans, which, as is well known, were first exhibited 
at Bome by Marcus and Decimus Brutus, b.c. 264, at their father's 
funeral (Val. Max. ii. 4. 7 ; compare Plutarch, Thes. 16). 

Ver. 247. 

Thus speaking him Atheni led to death with guileful lips. 

The conduct of Athene here is certainly anything but noble, and 
turns our British sympathies altogether to the side of the defeated ; 
but to a thorough Greek, like Homer, it seemed only proper that 
the daughter of Jove, being once for all on the side of the Greeks, 
should show her favour, not only by giving wisdom to the favoured 
side, but by casting a glamour over the adverse party ; that is, by 
cheating them. We have seen above, indeed (n. 6), that to say he 
had been cheated or deluded by a god was the favourite phrase 
of a Greek, when he had been disappointed in his expectations. 
This is my answer to Hayman, who, in a vigorous and strongly- 
drawn portrait of this goddess, in Appendix e to his Odyssey. 
vol. i., speaks of her as peculiarly destitute of all moral sense, and 
as being, in fact, taken at her best, only the " noblest form of 
a DEMON ever drawn." I see nothing in the xtpSoaruvrj of Pallas 
of which any other Greek god, under the influence of patriotic 
partialities, might not be equally capable ; and if she displays none 
of those most lovely traits of character which we delight to con- 
template in woman, we must remember, that though in form a 
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female, she in no sense represents the sex. She is born of her 
omnipotent father's brain, without the intervention of a mother ; 
she represents wise and energetic action, and specially warlike 
action. Like all wisdom, she must be severe; like all military 
wisdom, she must be pitiless ; and, like all Greek wisdom, she will 
be often cunning, sometimes false. No Greek was ever ambitious 
of showing the lion's face to his enemy, when it seemed more ad- 
vantageous to play the fox. 

Ver. 323. 

The mail which from Palroclm slain the victor bore. 

'* Hoc illud est quod miror poetam in usus suos non apertius et 
.significantius vertisse; conspectu armorum Patrocli Achillis iram 
inflammari necesse erat" (Heyne). There is some sense in this. 
O si sic omnia ! 

Vbr. 355. — Him crest 'flickering Hector dying addressed. 

The solemnity of the last scene of our mortal drama has always 
attached no common significance, and even a certain prophetic in- 
sight to the last words of the dying. Socrates alludes to this be- 
lief with a very effective conviction in his defence before his judges, 
Koi yap elfxt rjSt] €vrav6a iv f^ fidkuTT* avdpioiroi, xprjcfU^Sovo'iy 
Srav fiekkoxriv d7ro6av€iar6at, (Plat. Apol. 39 c). Compare xvi. 
849, snpra, with Hcyne's note ; also Ewald, Geschichte de^ Israel- 
it ischen Volks, i. p. 82. 

Ver. 515. 

Th^is spake she ivecping, and with her the xoomen weep and waiL 

In concluding this book we may remark that the death of 
Hector as here described, is one of the parts of this great poem 
which has given least satisfaction, even to those who are the most 
unqualified admirers of the minstrel. De la Motte, who was a 
clever fellow in his day, considered the whole affair managed 
so abominably by Homer, that in his improved French version of 
the story he considered himself bound to remodel it altogether 
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((Euvres, ii. 133). The Abbe Terracon, another French critic 
(Dissertations, London, 1722, vol. i. p. 440), says generally that 
"the character of Hector affords ns an illustrious example of the 
absurdity and inequality of Homer*s characters ;'* and then with 
special reference to this book, he goes on to prove that " Hector, 
considered as a hero, don't show sufficient courage either in his 
speech or in his actions." Now with regard to this matter I have 
only to say that from our modern point of view there is no small 
amount of justice in the charge ; unquestionably a Tasso did 
manage, and a Tennyson, if his genius inclined him to warlike 
themes, would manage otherwise ; but I see here at the same time 
only the most convincing proof of the essential difference in quality 
between Homer as a popular minstrel, and Tasso or Tennyson as 
cultivated and highly reflective literary poets. Homer as a popu- 
lar minstrel was infected with the patriotic notion that a Trojan 
could in no proper fashion look a Greek in the face, much less 
such Greeks as Patroclus and Achilles. Hence the contradiction 
that, though he would have us believe that Hector was a very 
brave fellow, he nevertheless makes him behave on certain pro- 
minent occasions as if he had water and not blood in his veins. 
This we had occasion to remark before (xi. 189), but let it stand 
here also for more distinctness. Homer's patriotism, united with 
his habits and avocations as a popular minstrel, did occasionally 
lead him to make aesthetical blunders, from which many a small 
poet in ages of literary reflection would have kept himself free. 
As to Hector's character, after laying its occasional incongruities 
to the account partly of the poet's patriotism, partly of the pro- 
clivities of his plot, we shall find in him more to command our 
admiration and our love than in any other character of the poem. 
" In Hector alone," says Gladstone (iii. 567), with great truth, 
" has Homer presented to us that most commanding and most 
moving combination of a warrior's gentleness and deep affection 
with warlike vigour and heroic strength." And, though it may 
no doubt be said that Homer's plot afforded him the opportunity 
of exhibiting domestic virtues and family feelings only in the case 
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of the TrojaDH, it is no less true that it b the part of a great poet, 
as of a great general, both to see where his opportunities lie, and 
to use them with wise selection and striking effect. 
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Vkr. SO.-Sleek/at heevefi. 

There is no more difficult word in Homer than opyos. But in 
plain consistency with Homeric usage (Od. xv. 161)^ 

alerbt dpy^p XV^^ <^pup 6wvx€inri Tk\<apOF, 
and the familiar etymological affinities of dpy€(rrqs, and the whole 
family of words, both Greek and Latin, to which it belongs, T 
think we must translate here white bulls, likely not alht merely, 
but nitidi et candentes (Virg. jEn. v. 236). See Dissen on the 
apyavra ravpov of Piudar (01, xni. 96), and Nitzsch on Od, n. 11. 
I doubt much, however, whether dpyos could mean shinttig, glossy^ 
in the case of a black bull. My translation, I am sorry to find in 
this passage, has forgot to make use of my note. 

Ver. 71. — Rise ! do my burial rites. 

The state of the unburied dead in the heathen world, as of the 
unchristened bom in the Christian world, has a something of un- 
satisfactory incompleteness about it that naturally leads to uncom- 
fortable imaginations. The general doctrine of the Greeks and 
Romans with regard to the unburied is familiar to every schoolboy 
from the passage of Virgil, jEn, xi, 326 — 

" Hfec onmes, quam comis, inops, inhumataqtie turba Ast : 
Portitor ille, Charon ; hi, quos vehit unda sepulti. 
Nee ripas datur horrendas nee rauca fluenta 
Transportare priiis, quam sedibus ossa qnierunt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hiec Hiora circum : 
Turn deraum admissi stagna exoptaU revisunt." 

If there is nothing about Charon and the boat here, or in any 
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part of Homer, that part of the picture may well be oonsidered as 
the addition of a later age ; but that any Greek could haye under- 
stood by xoTo/ioro, not Styx or Acheron, which Homer knew per- 
fectly well (Od. X. 513), but only the mighty stream of Ocean, is 
what I cannot believe. No doubt the river of Ocean, flowing as it 
does in the far west and the region of darkness, lies between the 
home of the living and the realm of the dead, but every dead man 
passes it the moment he dies, or as shortly after as souls can travel 
through air, and Patroclus has certainly passed it already, or he 
would not be in the vestibule of Hades at all. The passage in Virgil, 
therefore, and the present passage, are perfectly consistent, though, 
as we see in the whole course of mythological development, the 
vague outlines of the old Greek conception have, in the course of 
centuries, been worked up into a certain well-known and established 
picturesqueness of detail But this very consistency has been 
made a ground with certain microscopic Germans of suspecting the 
genuineness of the three 'lines 72-74. They assert that there is a 
contradiction between the account of his unburied condition here 
given by Patroclus, and the account of the shade of the unburied 
Elpenor in Od. xi. 51. For Elpenor in that passage is not 
separated from the other dead in the manner here described of 
Patroclus. But the answer to this is plain. The poet was not 
always bound to say everything ; and it is plain, from the very 
circumstance of Elpenor*s shade appearing first, as on the very 
threshold and border of Hades, not actually within it (Plut. 
Symp. iz. 5), as also from his anxiety to receive burial, that he 
was virtually ia the same uncomfortable, incomplete condition here 
more particularly described by Patroclus. In Book xxiv. of the 
Odyssey, however, the barrier of intercourse which Patroclus here 
speaks of is altogether broken down ; but whatever may be made 
of this mere omission by those who look upon this book as a late 
addition, it certainly cannot be adduced to prove that the three 
lines 72-74 ought to be ejected from this place. But to the whole 
school of minute criticism from which these objections proceed, we 
may apply the remark of Aristotle, in the Ethics^ that in the 
VOL. IV. 2 C 
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systematic treatment of no science should a greater amoant of acca- 
racy be required than belongs to the subject-matter ; and it is a 
perverse and wrong-headed proceeding to demand a minute and 
curious consistency in a popular poet, with regard to matters which 
floated loosely and without distinctness or precision in the popular 
imagination. In this note I am unfortunately opposed to Nitzsch 
(Od, XI. 51), who is generally a very reasonable commentator. 

Vkr. 88. — Waoced xvroth in silly strife about the dice. 

The astragals, ao-r/jayaXot, here spoken of were, properly speak- 
ing, the ankle-bones (Poll. n. 192), talus — ^then also the vertebrae — 
(r<^v3vAos {Od. xi. 65), and perhaps also other small bones of the 
body. These small bones were used for a game that went by their 
name, as we sometimes use pebbles. One method of playing with 
them was by holding them close iu the hand, and causing the other 
party in the game to guess, odds and evens — apria.^€Lv (Poll. ix. 
101). Another method, equally simple, but demanding practice 
and dexterity, is represented in one of the Herculanean pictures 
figured in Smith's Dict.^ Art. Talus, and consisted in throwing the 
astragals up, and seeing which player could catch the greatest nimi- 
ber on the back of his hand. It is plain, therefore, that there is a 
distinction, as Eustathius states [Od, i. 107), between dcrrpayaXoi 
KvPoij or dice, and v€<r<rolj draughts. As, however, the astragals 
were sometimes marked with pips of different values, and thrown 
like dice, there can be no harm in so translating the word in the 
present passage. When used as dice, they were marked only on 
four sides, because the bone did not present equally six even faces 
on which to rest. It may be only further added that the game of 
astragals, being practised much by boys (as by Cupid and Qtmy- 
mede in Olympus, Ap. Rh. iii. 117), offered not a few graceful 
attitudes and groups to the eye of the artist, of which the Greek 
sculptors did not fail to take advantage. A famous group of this 
kind is mentioned by Pliny (N. H» xxxiv. 8). A similar group is 
familiar to the visitor of the British Museum {Townley Gallery, by 
Ellis, vol. i. p. 304). 
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Veb. 104. — In its form nor pith nor power at all. 

The word <f>piv€s in this passage is extremely puzzling. Etjmo- 
logically, as well as in the connexion, it ought to mean something 
corporeal here, and so Heyne takes it. But the passage in Od. x. 
493, which, if there is to be any science in criticism, must rule the 
present passage, plainly forces us to interpret <^p€V€s here as equi- 
valent to vovs. VoBS accordingly translates " Besinnungy I 
think, however, there is something wanting in this word to express 
the full meaning of the word in this place, and Donner has done 
wisely to add " Kraft und Besinnv/ng.'* I follow his example. 

Vbb. 116. — IIoAAol 8* avavra Karavra irdpavrd t€ Soxjiid t* rjX,$ov» 

This is a famous line with the rhetoricians (Dem. Phal. 226), 
and certainly in the original it has a very remarkable sound, not 
so much by the five dactyles, as the juxtaposition of three words 
ending in the same dissyllable ; but what it expresses dramatically 
is not so easy to say. If it were meant to express the quick 
rattling motion of a stone down a rough slope, it would be perfect ; 
but as it expresses rather the slow motion of mules along a rough 
road, we must admire with moderation. Let us say therefore that 
the three words in avra, so placed, express admirably the roughness 
of the road, but that the painful slowness which characterized the 
operation might have been better expressed by spondees. 

Ver. 135. — And from their heads the hair they shore. 

The cutting of hair in sign of grief for the dead seems extremely 
natural, as the hair is the honour of the head, and its luxuriance a 
sign of a vigorous and lusty vitality. In the Odyssey (iv. 198) we 
read — 

"This is the hoDOor of the dead stretched upon mortal bier, 
To shear the glory of the head, and drop the briny tear.** 

Ver. 141. — The hair which to Spercheius' stream he nourished. 
The consecration of the locks of young persons to some river is 
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frequently mentioned by the ancients. In Pansanias (i. 37) the 
statue of a boy is mentioned, on the banks of the Attic Cephissus, 
dedicating his hair to that river. So the young men of Phigalia 
dedicate their hair to the neighbouring river Neda (vin. 41. 3). 
In Hesiod (Theog, 347) there is a well-known passage which says, 
" that Tethys brought forth to Ocean the sacred race of water- 
Nymphs, which, along with sovereign Apollo, and the Rivers, cause 
young men to grow up in lustihood (avBpas Kovpifowi)." This is 
evidently a part of the old- water philosophy (xiv. 201), which 
recognised the presence of this element as essential to all vegetable 
and animal vitality (schol. Pind. Fifth, rv. 145). The River, in fact, 
in all systems of polytheism, b one of the most generally recognised 
local gods. The hair, as a sort of first-fruit of puberty, was offered 
not only to the Rivers, but to other gods also, of which several 
instances will be found in Pausanias (ii. 32 and vn. 17. 4.) 

The Spbroheius here mentioned — ^that is, the rushing river, 
from <rvipxofiai, — is a well-known stream that springs from the 
extreme south-west comer of Thessaly, in Mount Tymphrestus 
(Str. IX. 433), and, flowing through the country of the Bolopians 
and ^nianes, empties itself into the Maliac gulf, not far from 
Thermopylae. Its modern name, Ellada (Forchhammer, HeUen, 
p. 7), is a remarkable living witness to the early setdements of the 
Hellenes in those parts. 

Vbr. 164176. 

The funeral ceremonies here described require no commentary, 
being so complete and pictorial. Parallels from the customs of 
other nations will easily suggest themselves to the well-informed 
reader. The honey and oil belong specially to the dead, and are 
mentioned in Soph. 0. (7. 483; .^ch. Pers, 610. The blood 
spilt here was part of the rights of war, and would have flowed on 
the battle-field had not the claims of piety towards a friend reserved 
it for a later hour. 
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Vkr. 177. — The iron anight of flame. 
It is characteristic in relation to the early history of metallurgy 
that the Homeric heroes generally cut and kill, as in the previous 
line, with copper, while iron is used as a simile for hardness and the 
power of endurance. Compare i. 371. 

Vbb. 243. — His bonets place in a golden urn. 

The (JHoXri of the Greeks, from which comes our^^taZ, was a broad 
open bowl or saucer used in performing sacri6ce, and frequently 
seen in ancient monuments ( see Smith's Diet, A nt, , Art. Patera) . Its 
broad, comparatively shallow shape, is sufficiently illustrated by the 
passage of Athenaeus (xi. 501) which Eustathius borrows, and by 
its comparison to the round Greek shield which was familiar to the 
ancients (Antiphanes, Com, 112 in Meineke, and Aristot Poet. 
21). But in the time of Homer, as in the case of many other 
words, it seems to have had a more wide and general significance ; 
in the present passage, at least, ^^um^* is the only proper transla- 
tion, and we cannot suppose that cinerary urns were open and wide 
like a plate or saucer. On the <f>idkri d/jk<l}i9€roSy of ver. 270 infra, 
Athensdus remarks that it does not seem to be a conmion bowl or 
saucer, but rather a x^^*^^^^ '''* tiarerakov Xf^i/TtSScs, something of 
the nature of a large hroad-mouthed copper kettle. The dfjL<l}C0€Tos 
is a very puzzling epithet, and I only evade the difficulty by trans- 
lating double. Perhaps I should have said two-eared, like the 
Horatian diota. 

Vbr. 269. — TvKf talents of pure gold. 

What the Homeric talent was we do not know. It is always 
spoken of as a talent of gold, and of course has nothing to do with 
the common Attic silver talent, of which the value in coin was 
about £244 (Hussey, ii. 12). That the Homeric talent was of no 
very great value, Pollux (ix. 55) concludes from this place ; and 
with this the two talents in xvju. 507 seem pretty well to agree. 
Hussey (ii. 10) sets down the Homeric talent of gold at six Attic 
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drachmad, or seyenty-one grains weight. The word rdXavrov 
comes from rkdo), to heavj mpportj weighs and originally signified a 
balance. 

Ver. 346.— -4 Won, AdrastiLs^ wondrous steed. 

This divine horse is celebrated also by Hesiod, who in the shield 
of Hercules (120) calls him "the large dark-haired horse Arion." 
Steeds of extraordinary swiftness and strength are fathered, accord- 
ing to Oreek mythological conceptions, either by the winds (xn. 
150), or by Neptune, who drives the strong sea-coursers, the 
waves, and is the natural patron of horses and horse-racing (ver. 
307 supra^ and xin. 10, and Pans. vn. 21. 3). From Poseidon, 
accordingly, we find that Arion comes, being, according to the 
curious account of Pausanias in vin. 25. 5, the ofispring of this god 
by Demeter, who, having changed herself into a mare to escape the 
amorous pursuit of the sea-god, profited nothing by her ingenious 
transmutation, for the god speedily assumed the form of a stallion, 
and achieved his object in that shape. Of course the frtdt of such 
a connexion could only be a horse ; not a common horse, however, 
but a divine horse. This wonderful animal finally came into the 
possession of Adrastus (n. 572). 

Ver. 325. — The goal thou const not miss. 

Next to the theatre and the gymnasium there was no place in 
our ancient Greek city more characteristic of Greek life than the 
race- course. Of these there were two ; the short race-course for 
foot-races, and a longer and larger one for the chariot-races. The 
one was called araSiov, being about a (rrdSiov, or 600 feet in 
length (Herod, n. 149), the other wnrtos Sp6fMs, or hippodrome 
(Pans. VI. 16. 4, and 20. 6. 7), which at Olympia seems to have 
been four times the length of the stadium. For the stadium there 
was generally chosen a piece of level ground formed by a natural 
hollow in the hills, which was often improved by art for the con- 
venience of the spectators and the pomp of the spectacle. Such 
natural hollows, anciently taken advantage of for architectural 
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embeUishment, are found in the Panathenaic stadium across the 
Dissus at Athens (see the plan in Smith's Diet, Oeog,^ Art. Athens ; 
Leake, Topog, Ath, p. 61 ; Mare's Greece, ii. p. 89), at Laodicea 
(Hamilton, Asia Minor, i. 516), and at Ephesus, whioh was 
capable of containing seventy-six thousand spectators (Falkener, 
Ephesus, p. 104). The arrangements connected with the race- 
course were extremely simple, and are mostly indicated in the 
Homeric description of this book. By the goal, Ka/Aim}p or vwra-a, 
in descriptions of the Greek race, is not to be understood the end 
of the race, but the turning-point at the for end of the course. 
Details will be found in Smith's DicLj Articles Olympic Games 
and Circus. The oha&iots which were used by the ancienta, 
whether on the race-course or on the field of battle, were, as we 
have ahready seen, extremely light, and easily lifted up by the hand 
(x. 506). From the representations of them, which are very fre- 
quent on vases, sarcophagi, and other works of art, we see that the 
body of them was often little more than a semicircular front, over 
the rim of which (avrv^) the reins were thrown, and to which the 
traces sometimes appear attached. On the battle-field there were 
always two persons on the car (hence the name 6i<^po$, from 
8t</)o/w)s), the charioteer (lyvtbxos), and the champion wapapdrrjSy as 
we have it in ver. 132 of this book. The minute points with 
regard to the chariot the student will find admirably set forth by 
Yates, in Smith's Diet, Ant,, Articles Owrrus and avrv^. 

Ver. 473.1 — To whom Oilevs* son thus spake. 

The Oilean Ajax, who appears here not in the most amiable 
light, belonged to the Opuntian Locrians, and led their forces in 
the Trojan expedition. He was a man as we have seen (n. 527) 
little of body and light-footed, and surpassed all the kings in swift-* 
ness, except, of course, Achilles (xrv. 520). He forms a fine dra- 
matic contrast to his large-limbed namesake the Telamonian. The 
ungentlemanly language which he here uses to Idomenous, a chief 
whose descent, character, and lyart locks ought to have com- 
manded respect, is a fitting prelude to the unknightly violence 
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which he afterwards offered to the fair Cassandra (see the repre- 
sentation in Miiller's DenkmcUer, i. 7), a crime which brought 
down upon himself the wrath of Minerva, and entailed a long 
curse on his country (Dissertations , p. 128; Eur. Troad^ 70; 
Hejne, Exc. x. to Mn, n. ; Od, it. 499 ; Timsdus Loc. in Miiller, 
Histor, fr, 66). His characteristic want of wisdom is indicated 
below by the interference of Athene to make him slip his foot in 
the race (yer. 774). Notwithstanding these faults the Opuntians 
canonized their hero, and left an open place for him in their battle 
array (Con, Narr, 18), and he obtuned an immortality in the 
popular faith, along with Achilles, in the island of Leuce (Pans. m. 
19. 11). 

Vbr. 565. — Eumdus took it from his hand. 

This line does not occur in several mss., and is bracketed by 
Spitzner ; but the poetical effect loses by the curtailment. I re- 
tain. 

Vbr. 568. — A herald pkuxd the sceptre in his hand. 

So in the Odyssey, n. 37 — 

** Now rose Telemachiu to speak the word, 
While warm for the harangue his bosom stirred ; 
His hand Pisenor with the staff did grace 
Sage herald, who in ooaocil never erred.'* 

WoBflLKy. 

The baton held in the hand is the emblem of authority, and 
changes a private conversation into a public meeting (compare u. 
186, X. 328). 

Vbb. 587-595. 

How opposed is the beautiful deference of this speech to the 
pertness, insolence, and lack of reverence in the Athenian demo- 
cracy, so graphically portrayed by Plato in the Bepublic ! Demo- 
cracy is and must be everywhere the hotbed of conceit and the 
high school of insolence. Homer knew nothing of it. 
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Ver. 679. — WJien (Edipus was slain. 

This is the odIj passage in the Iliad where the ill-starred 
Theban monarch, so muoh bruited in ancient and modem tragedy, 
is mentioned. It appears that Homer knew nothing of his exile 
to Attica, so familiar to us from the beautiful drama of Sophocles ; 
but the main points of his tragic story are pretty fully given in 
Od, XI. 271-280. 

Ver. 685. — Then both for combat husked slept forth. 

The admirers of the very English fence of boxing will be glad 
to find it in the early traditions of the Greeks under the patronage 
of such a reputable god as Apollo (Pans. v. 7. 4), and such a re- 
nowned hero as Theseus (schol. Pind. N. y. 89). The iftavr^s, 
or thongs mentioned here, remained to the last the common name 
for the cestus or boxing-glove among the Greeks (Pol. ui. 150 ; 
Plato, Prolog. 342 c). It appears, however, from a passage in 
Pausanias (vni. 40. 3), that, while the name remained the same, 
the thing was considerably changed. The original thongs of raw 
neat's-hide no longer sufficed for the bruising ambition of later 
pugilists ; the simple thongs were now called /iccAixai, or mildies, 
and the severe sharp thong (I/aoIs o^vs); laden with lead (see the re- 
presentations from ancient monuments in Smith's Diet., Art. Cestus), 
retained the old name, or got the special appellation of /MvpfMrfKes. 
For preparatory exercise they had a round hollow glove, like those 
used in our boxing-schools, which they called onfKupai, or balls 
(Plato, Legg. 880 b). With regard to the ((ofML, or subligactdum, 
here mentioned, it is worthy of notice that Thucydides in the well- 
known introduction to his History (i. 6), where he speaks of the 
changes that had taken place in the maimers of his countrymen, 
mentions that originally Greeks and Barbarians had many things 
in common, and among others this, that in the gymnastic games 
they both appeared Sia^dfixLTa €)(ovt€s rrepl rol aiSola ; afterwards 
the Greeks wrestled quite naked. So much for the instruments 
and appointments of the Homeric boxing-bout. The affair itself 
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is meagre and soon settled. Virgil in JEneid y. has enlarged and 
in every way improved it. This is the way to steal I 

Ver. 726-732. 

Not being a wrestler myself, I have done my best in this passage 
with the note of Eustathios and my own imagination ; but if any 
reader, skilful in these manly sports, will take the trouble of com- 
paring my version here with those of other translators, and let me 
understand distinctly whether I am right or wrong, I shall be much 
obliged to him. In Homer, I have been pressed by no difficulty 
so much as my not being practically acquainted with some of the 
matters which he handles. 

Vbr. 733. — And now a third bout they had tried. 

The power of the number three, from ancient wrestlings and 
drinkings to the hammer of modem auctioneers, is interesting. 
It evidently arises from the circumstance that this is the first 
number which has a beginning, a middle, and an end, and contains 
in itself that completeness making a whole which a reasonable 
creature naturally seeks for in all things. Three fits at wrestling 
were the proper number ; hence the rpia waXala-fiara in .^Ischylus 
{Bum. 559). 

Vbb. 760. — As when a well-zoned woman holds the shuttle. 

1 have read and carefully considered what has been written on 
this difficult passage by Heyne and Yates (Smith, Diet, Ant.), but 
am not able to come to any certain conclusion, principally, I pre- 
sume, from my ignorance of the details of the art of weaving. The 
philological evidence seems to me decidedly in favour of irqvlov 
being the woof. If so, /*ito« would be the toarp, and Kavwv the 
shuttle (Lat. radius) . But I keep my translation quite general, so 
as to avoid nonsense, rather than to express that of which I have 
no clear conception. Dart revives Damm's notion, found also in 
Eustathius, whose note makes confusion more confounded, that 
spinning is intended here, not weaving. 
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Veb. 826. — A hall, a big and weiyhty round. 

The ancient writers on Greek synonymes (Ammon. p. 40, Val- 
kenaer, and the scholiasts) point out here the difference between 
Sio-icos, a flat round disk, with a hole in the middle, and 0-6X0^, a 
round solid sphere of stone or metal. The quoit proper, not the 
<rdXo9, is thrown by Ulysses before the Phseaoians {Od, vni. 192). 
In the niad, allusion is made to the quoit in n. 774, and xxin. 
431, 523. The attitude of the quoit-thrower was the subject of a 
famous statue by Myron (Quinct. Inst, Orat, n. 13), well known 
to the visitors of European museums (Miiller, Denkvfidler, xxxii. 
139). What Achilles says in v. 834, shows the great rarity and 
value of iron in those times. 

Vbb. 845. — Far as a herdman flings his crook. 

This is the earliest notice of the shepherded crook, of which the 
old model is still frequently seen in the Scottish Highlands (bata 
krom)j afterwards transformed into the bishop^s crosier. The ety- 
mology of the word KaXavpo^ is quite uncertain. 

Ver. 851. — Double axes. 

See the axe with a double head, cutting right and left, on the 
coins of Tenedos (Smith, Did. Oeog.) 

Ver. 870. 

The Marseilles recension was 

ZT€px6fUP0t 8* Apa 'M.ripi6njs ixcO'^Kar ohrbp 
T6((fi, iv 7A/) rhi^w ix^ TcCXcu, ir.r.X., 

which implies that each archer had his own bow. But following, 
as we must, the great weight of the authority of Aristarchus in 
this matter, we suppose that both archers used the same bow, 
and that the moment Teucer had discharged his arrow, Merion 
seized the bow and laid his arrow on it, which he had ready in his 
hand, that he might take aim. For as to the vulgate m Wvv€Vj I 
have no hesitation whatever in saying that there is some funda- 
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mental error in the text. Homer certainly did not write nonsense ; 
and to bring sense out of the words as we now have them, we most 
write Idvvoif or. something to that effect. The change is slight ; 
and I entirely agree with Spitzner in thinking it the only way to 
get out of the difficulties which otherwise beset the passage. 



BOOK XXIV. 

Vbr. 23. — BtU when the gods beheld the sight, etc. 

The whole passage which follows about the judgment of Paris 
was suspected by reputable ancients as interpolated; but the 
reasons with which they support their negative criticism are some- 
what weak. That Homer never mentions thb famous judgment 
before this verse is quite in his manner ; he supposes the materials 
of old tradition to be lying all about him quite fresh in the popular 
mind, and not requiring a detailed and formal exposition. Hence 
he tells one part of a story at one place, and another at another. 
It is a great mistake to judge a great popular poet as if he were a 
professor, giving an orderly course of lectures to an audience sup- 
posed to be altogether ignorant of the subject. The exact contrary 
is the fact. As to individual objections, there is no doubt some- 
thing strange in the use of vc^kco-o-c, but not so strange certainly as 
to warrant us in throwing suspicion on the line ; and to those who 
say that fiaxXocrvny b a word properly applied to females, L. and 
S. reply very properly that the poet is here charging the Trojan 
shepherd with effeminacy. Besides, I doubt very much the legiti- 
macy of so circumscribing the meaning of general terms in the 
Homeric age, in reference to which the specializing effect of time 
is particularly noticeable. I am glad to observe that Welcker 
(Fpisch. Cycl. ii. p. 113) agrees with the views here expressed. 
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Ver. 45. — Shame which much harms in mxich excess^ etc. 

There is no valid objection to this line. It is merely a fami- 
liar proverb dragged in wholesale in the manner in which popular 
poetry delights. There is no greater mistake in Homeric criticism 
than being carious about such points. 

Vbr. 82. — The lead hound to an ox-horn. 

The scholiast remarks that the line was let through the horn of 
an ox, close to the hook, that the fish might not be able to gnaw it 
away. 

Ver. 94. — mwivcov, rov 8' oin ii^Xavrtpov hrX^ro la-Oo^, 

There are few students of the classics who have not been struck 
occasionally with the apparent vagueness in the use of certain 
words expressive of colour. In this peculiarity no poet is more 
marked than Homer, and in him no line perhaps is more suitable 
than the present for endeavouring to bring out the principles on 
which this phenomenon depends. For if we translate this verse 
according to the common notions which we get from our lexicons, 
we shall make of it simply, — Thetis vxyre a light-hlue veil, than 
which nothing could be blacker. This looks very like saying that 
black is white, or that yes means no, a subtlety of which we shall 
not suppose plain old Homer to be guilty, and therefore must look 
about for some explanation of this seeming absurdity. 

On this subject there are some admirable observations in the 
third volume of Mr. Gladstone's Homeric Studies (p. 457), which, 
however, are not in all respects so satisfactory as to have enabled 
them to escape the animadversions of Continental critics.^ My 
principal objection to them is, not that they are wrong in the main, 

' Schuster, in the ZeUschrift fUr das OymnaaialtDesen (xiv. 7), has two 
papers, one on *^ Homer'' $ Avffassungund Oebraveh der Farberij'* and another, 
** Der neuwte Eng^ische Homeriker, und seine SleUvvg zur Homerisehen 
Frage;'* both criticisms on Gladstone. The same author has published a Ger- 
man Tersion of the "Homeric SttfdieSf** condensed into one yolume. Leipzig, 
1863. 
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but there are some points so overstated as to carry the impression 
of a special pleading rather than of a judicial statement. Instead 
of endeavouring to palliate the offence of the poet, he exaggerates 
it till a defect of very secondary importance assumes the nature of 
a paradox. I will endeavour to state the matter in what may seem 
a less startling and exceptionable form : — 

(1.) In the first place, we must take special care not to start 
with a false translation of a Greek word, a very common blunder, 
arising from the unphilosophical manner in which the meanings of 
words are sometimes put down in our dictionaries, or used in our 
grammars. We are taught, for instance, that /xcXas means hla>ck, 
and we believe it. But this word strictly does not mean black any 
more than the word dog means a Skye-terrier. MiXas is the Greek 
for the genus, of which black is the species, and this is a diffierence 
with which every juvenile framer of a syllogism is familiar. All 
moss-roses are roses, but every rose is not a moss-rose. The proper 
English lexicographical equivalent of /AcXas, therefore, is dark^ not 
black, and this generic word can signify black only when specialized 
and confined to a particular object. And if it be the case that 
the Greek language has no special word to express the species 
of dark to which our word black is confined, this is merely a want 
of wealth in the vocabulary of that language in a particular domain, 
to which the composition of all languages, even the most perfect, 
presents abundant analogies. 

(2.) When making any deduction from the use of a word signi- 
fying colour in any author, we ought to make ourselves quite sure 
that the word does signify colour in the particular passage where it 
occurs. Thus, when Homer (xxui. 186) talks of " rosy unguent," 
it may be that he alludes to the fragrance rather than to the hue 
of the rose. Mr. Gladstone (p. 470) takes no account of this. 

(3.) A certain vagueness in the use of many words arises 
naturally in all languages, out of the circumstances under which 
human speech was formed. Words do not receive their peculiar sig- 
nifications from a conclave of curious philosophers, artists, or men 
of science, but from the common people to express common ideas ; 
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and common ideas are often extremely vague. As observation is 
extended, and science advances, new words are invented, and old 
words receive a more exact specification than the necessities of 
early times required. Mr. Gladstone justly remarks that the taste 
for colour in this country of late years has improved remarkably 
along with the recent extraordinary advances in chemical science. 
The English word " gbeen '' is a general term, like the Greek 
fi€Xas, and includes every variety of this colour, from the light 
yellowish green of the poplar in spring to the dark-blue green of 
the Scotch pine. No doubt we distinguish familiarly between pea- 
green and hottle-green ; but if our language possessed only one word 
for both these contrasts, — for contrasts most certainly they are, not 
mere shades of difference, the one being specialized by the pre- 
sence of the element of light, the other by the presence of the 
opposite power of darkness, — ^if, I say, we had no term in our 
language to designate every variety of green from yellowy green 
to blue green save the generic word green^ no person would feel 
surprised at the double character thus given to a single word. 
Every word, in fact, expressive of colour, is a two-faced Janus, of 
which the one face looks to the light, the other to the darkness. 

(4.) The wide field covered by our English word green affords a 
perfect analogy to the vague use of the word irop<f>vp€os in Greek 
and Latin. Many a schoolboy may remember the day when he 
first stumbled on the ^^purpurei olores^^ of Horace, and wondered 
if the classical swans really were as peculiar in the hue of their 
plumes as in the melodious quality of their death-notes. But these 
purple swans are just the bright face of the double faced Janus 
irop<f}vp€os, which delights in Homer more frequently to show its 
dark face. Purple is a mixture of red with a dark element, which 
may become so potent as practically to become the opposite of the 
brilliant hue from which it started ; or the luminous element may 
become so potentiated as that the idea of brilliancy overwhelms the 
idea of colour altogether. This is no doubt a very improper exag- 
geration ; but a very few centuries, when applied to language, can 
much more easily change dark into bright, than millions of centu- 
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ries, applied to natural organisms, could, according to certain recent 
shallow and godless theories, change a monkey into a man. Homer 
talks of purple blood (xvn. 361), a purple cloud {ibid. 551), a 
purple rainbow (ibid, 527), and the purpling of a dark emotion in 
the soul (xxi. 551). In this I do not find, with Mr. Gladstone, " a 
startling amount of obyious discrepancy," but only a very natural 
yague use of an essentially yague word ; for I haye little doubt that 
Lucas is right {Qucest, Lexil.) in deriving this word from the yerb 
<^v/Hi>, to mix, to mingle, so that purple was originally a troubled 
colour, and belongs specially to the region of darkness, when con- 
trasted with €pv0p69, <l)oivq€is, /jUkro^, and other words by which a 
bright red is regularly signified. 

(5.) The influence of time in bringing forward the dark or the 
bright side of a yague word of colour will be seen most strikingly 
in the words icvavos and icvavcos. I haye shown aboye (m. 24), by 
two yery distinct passages from authors who liyed in the Roman 
and Byzantine periods, that Kvavcos meant light-blue, azure. But 
we are not entitled to conclude that, because it had this distinctiye 
meaning popularly then, it had so always and from the beginning. 
On the contrary, there is not a single passage of the poet from which 
it can be proved that a hue like the brightness of the unclouded 
sky was understood by him when using this word. Had this been 
the dominant idea of the word he could not possibly have talked of 
fjL€\as Kvavo^ (xi. 24). But if Kvavos merely meant blue in Greek 
with the same vagueness that belongs to green in English, then 
there is no reason why it should not mean both light blue and dark- 
blue ; though, as a matter of fact, I do not think it ever does mean 
azure in the Iliad. It is essentially dark in its affinity, as the 
places xvni. 564, i. 528, xxiii. 188, iv. 282 plainly speak. Mr. 
Gladstone has raised difficulties about this word that seem to me 
altogether uncalled for. If Thetis in our present passage wears a 
dark-blue veil, than which nothing could be darker, what more natu- 
ral, seeing she was a sea-goddess, to whom the dark-blue colour 
characteristically belongs ? K the eyebrows of Jupiter are called 
dark-blue, and the storm-cloud the same, it is for the obvious reason 
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that clouds are often dark-blue, and Jove is king of the clouds. 
The advancing phalanxes of the Greek hosts are also called dark- 
blue, as Schuster justly observes, plainly because the poet had in 
his eye the onrushing of a dark thunder-cloud, with which he 
compared them in his mind ; and if the sea-sand is on one occasion 
called fcvavcos {Od, xii. 243), this is either because the colour of 
the sand is often affected by the colour of the rock from whose 
dibris it is formed, or because, as the same intelligent critic remarks, 
the seafarer sees the sand here only through the yawning dark- 
blue billow, with whose horrors it is tainted. 

(6.) In reference to the Homeric use of words denoting colour, we 
ought specially to bear in mind that not the scientific distinction of 
the marked varieties of light in the spectrum or elsewhere were the 
objects with which his Muse was conversant, but the living play of 
light in the concrete forms of the external world as they affect the 
common eye and stir the common emotions of men. If there is a 
certain vagueness in the use of such words as /AcAas, wp<l>vp€os, 
Kvavcos, we must recollect that the great phenomena of nature 
with which the poetic eye is conversant present not distinctly sepa- 
rated colours, but the constant interflow of colour into colour, so 
that only a very general term can express the actual sensuous fact. 
If any one will look at the sea under the action of the various play 
of light and shade, he will often find it impossible to express the 
wonderful sport of blended hues which its surface presents by any 
single word expressing a definite colour. No doubt the briny 
expanse is sometimes distinctly blue, sometimes distinctly green ; 
but on many occasions there is a combination of darkness with 
changeful hues of glowing light on its face, which a poet could best 
express by such a vague word as oho\p, tmne-coloured. If any 
man should say, therefore, that the minstrel was deficient in the 
organ of colour because he designated the sea by this vague word, I 
would meet him by saying that the critic is deficient in the organ 
of poetry. The colour of a dragon-fly, as Goethe has observed in 
one of his most thoughtful little poems, is one thing when you see 
it playing in the air, another when you have it in your hand ; so 
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Homer may call iro7i irokios, aWwVj and loeis, and be more true to 
nature than if he had always designated the metal by one definite 
unvarying word. Iron may look glancing-grey or dark-blue accord- 
ing to the position in which it is viewed. 

(7.) If Homer is not always so nicely accurate about hues of 
colour as a man of the same genius would now be, we ought to 
consider that the art which he practised in those days did not 
require him to have the eye of a Ruskin or a Tennyson in the 
contemplation of sunsets or the description of liverworts. Living 
forms and living motions are the grand material of the epic poet ; 
the broad effects of light and shade in connexion with these are 
the only phenomena of colour with which he has to deal. It would 
have been impertinence in him to have shown in his popular songs 
any curious attention to colour beyond what either his audience 
generally was able to appreciate, or the epic art of his time pre- 
pared to admit. 

(8.) Under these limitations Mr. G-ladstone's doctrine may be 
generally accepted, that " the organ of colour and its impressions 
were but partially developed in the heroic ages.** The very fact 
that the language of Homer has no special word for black seems to 
prove this. In the whole twenty-four books of the Hiad there is 
no word signifying either green or light-blue. The word x^^P^y 
which signifies green in the Odyssey (xvi. 47), if it does not rather 
signify fresh and juicy as opposed to hard and drt/y is used in the 
Iliad to signify pale or sallotVj or an extremely light yellow (xi. 631). 
Here we have the same vagueness that characterizes the word 
Trvp<l>vp€o^ — a word which has two opposite faces, the one green and 
the other yellow, and which is familiarly used to express every 
gradation of blended hue from the one end of the visual gamut to 
the other. The number of words in the poet which it is necessary 
for us to express by the single word dark shows a want of precision 
in the designation of colours of which a highly cultivated sense for 
colour could not be guilty. It is more correct, however, in my 
opinion, to say that Homer and the stage of poetic art which he 
represented did not care to express curious distinctions of colour, 
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than to say that he did not appreciate them. It is a peculiarity 
precisely analogous to that looseness in the use of epithets to which 
we have so often referred in these notes as a specific character of 
ballad -poetry. Homer knew quite well that the blood when it comes 
out of a wound is reJ, not dark^ but he did not always care to say so. 
The art which he practised had not yet learned to be curious about 
the special propriety of common epithets. It was content with 
their general truthfulness. 

(9.) If any passage could be pointed out in Homer from which 
the legitimate conclusion might be drawn that words signifying 
colour are used by him not only with a certain vagueness, but in 
such a manner as to confound hues essentially distinct, — ^for exam- 
ple, if a word signifying red in one passage could be proved to 
signify green in another, in this case I should rather call in the 
common German Deus ex machind of interpolation than admit such 
an absurdity. I could not believe in the identity of age or author- 
ship in passages containing such gross and palpable contradictions 
in the use of the most obvious words. 

(10.) There is another element which ought to be taken into 
account in judging all questions of this kind, — the element of 
locality. The word tto/dc^v/xos, for instance, might signify bright 
purple in one part of Greece and dark purple in another. I do 
not say that this consideration affects any Homeric passage, or 
indeed any passage of any Greek author that I know ; I only direct 
attention to it as an element which future investigators should not 
overlook. 

(11.) In arriving at satisfactory conclusions on such questions, 
important aid, of course, may be derived from comparative philo- 
logy. When ascending the mountain of Ben Screel one summer 
lately, on the north shore of Loch Houm, in Inverness shire (one 
of the finest sea-lakes in the world), I happened to pick up a 
sprig of heather, and asked my guide what was the Gaelic for the 
colour of the leaves. He replied, gorm. Now, I knew, from a 
little dabbling in Gaelic with which I had been amusing myself, 
that this same word also signified " blue." Here was an obvious 
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analogy to those vagae Homeric words whose meaning we have 
been endeavouring to explain ; an analogy the more important as 
coming from a people living, like Homer, in habitual sympathy 
with the open air, and whose language was formed and cultivated 
altogether apart from the influence of books and bookish culture. 
Not being able, however, to arrive at any trustworthy conclusions 
from the talk that I had with various Highland wayfarers on this 
subject, I applied to the Rev. Dr. M^Lauchlan of this place, Uie 
well-known editor of the Dean of Lismore's Book, who kindly 
furnished me with the following note : — 

" The word * gorm * is used in Gaelic both for blue and green. 
Instances of this are numerous, as ^ na speuran gorma,' the blve 
heavens; *muir ghorm,' the blue sea; *feur gorm,* green grass. 
This is peculiar to the Gaelic dialect of the Celtic ; for in Irish 
*gorm' means only blue, while in Welsh *gwrm' means dusky 
or dun. It would appear that the radical meaning of the Gaelic 
word is blue. The use of it by the Irish seems to settle this. In 
the use of the word * gorm ' by the Gael as applicable to greeUy it 
is needful to observe that this use is entirely confined to the green- 
ness of the earth^s surface. In all other cases the word in use is 

* uaine ; * * eudach gorm ' is bliLe cloth, while green cloth is called 

* eudach uaine.' 2%c use of the word as so applied may conse- 
quently arise from the indefiniteness and variableness of the colour 
of the earth* s surface, which often assumes a tint almost blue, (u 
in the case of the mountains seen in certain lights or in certain 
states of the atmosphere. The grass itself appears in various 
shades of colour, often verging towards blue. Or this use of the 
word may arise from the Gaelic dialect of the Celtic retaining 
more of a British admixture than the Irish, and the meaning of the 
word as applied by the Welsh being retained in a modified form. 
That the Gaelic has many relations to its Kymric cousin cannot 
be denied. 

"There is another Gaelic word applied to colour, whose use is 
more various and remarkable than that of 'gorm,* the word 

* glas.* This word is represented in Gaelic dictionaries as mean- 
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ing grey^ bluej green^ pah ; in Irish it means green^ pale ; in Manx, 
pale^ grey J pale blue, green ; in Welsh, blue, g'^^y^ green ; in Cor- 
nish, blue, grey, green; and in Breton, green, blue, pale, grey. 
Here we have the same peculiarity pervading the whole class of 
Celtic languages, the same word indicating not only 6Zwe and green, 
but grey besides. At the same time there is reason to believe that 
the radical meaning of the word is green. Its application to blue 
in Gaelic is rare, while it is extended to grey, apparently owing to 
a certain amount of greenness appearing in connexion with pallor 
of countenance, and this paleness for the most part accompanying 
age and grey hair. As applied to natural objects of a green colour, 
such as grass, its use is very general. The word used for grey, 
and which expresses the idea definitely, is ' liath.' This word is 
sometimes associated with ^ glas,' and forms the compound ' liath- 
ghlas,' or light grey. It may be observed, however, that the word 
' Hath ' for grey is chiefly applied to man. A grey horse is uni- 
formly * Each glas,* never * Each liath.' It is diflficult to account 
for this use of ^ glas' in the case of an animal, unless on the prin- 
ciple that the meaning of the word was extended gradually, so as 
to comprehend a wider range of objects." 

Vbr. 130. — Or mingle mith a woman fair in love. 

This verse was marked as spurious by the ancients, 8ta to ajrpeTres, 
because it is unseemly that a mother should on such an occasion 
make such a remark to her son. This is prudery and impertinence. 
If criticism of this kind is to be allowed, a pen must be drawn 
thi*ough not a few passages of the Old Testament. See on the 
moral tone of Homer, Dissertations, p. 182. 

Vkr. 257. — Troilus, the steed-delighting boy. 

Troilus, like many a name connected with the tale of Troy, had 
a mediaeval, and still asserts a modern celebrity, for which the 
sources are to be sought, not in Homer, but in the rich stores of 
the Cyclic poetry which Virgil used, and the romancers of the 
middle ages transmitted. In the Latin narrators of the Trojau 
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cycle, Troilus falls a victim to the impetuous rage of Achilles 
(Diet. Cret. iv. 9). Whether the loves of Troilus and Cressida, 
which Chaucer and Shakspeare have immortalized, can be traced to 
any classical source I do not know. On " Mediaeval Homerism," 
see Glad. iii. 611. 

Vbb. 266-274. — And forth they brought the well-wheeled wain. 

The minute and curious description of this waggon and its har- 
nessing is quite Homeric, no doubt, but not a little embarrassing to 
readers who have not had much experience in these matters, and 
have not learnt, like Homer, to make a conscience of always using 
their eyes. Chapman, whether, because he thought the details in 
bad taste, or because he despaired of comprehending them, has 
omitted the description altogether. Heyne says, conscious of 
weakness, — " Cseterum si in hoc loco quicquam a me est peccatum, 
veniam dabunt aequi rerum sestimatores, qui nunquam mulionis 
partes et operas praestiterim." I make the same confession, and 
cherish the same hope. 

Ver. 333. — Eftsoons to Hemies spoke the god. 

The reason why Jove employs Hermes in this place to do his bid- 
ding, whereas in the Iliad elsewhere he employs Iris, is plain enough. 
Mercury appears here not only or chiefly as a messenger, but in his 
own natural and proper character as a irofXTrdSj or guide to the aged 
monarch. Mr. Gladstone (ii. 237) has asked the further question, 
why this god appears as a young man (ver. 358) in the early bloom 
of youth; and he finds in this fact a proof of his theory that 
Hermes was a god of recent introduction in Greece, that he was 
** young in Olympus." But the obvious motive for the youthfulness 
of this god is, that the lightness, grace, and dexterity so character- 
istic of his person, and so congruous with his office as a messenger 
and guide, naturally belong to the young. Under the influence of 
this feeling, Tasso has given the same age to the angel Gabriel, — 

*' Tra giovnne e fanciullo eta confine 
Prese, ed orn6 di* raggi il biondo crine '* (i. 13). 
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Is the rod (pdpSos) which is here described as having the power 
to cast men into a trance the origin of the magician's wand in the 
mediaeval necromancy? Circe also {Od. x. 319) has a pdpSos, 
There is a much more intimate connexion between classical and 
Gothic witchcraft than appears on the surface. 

Ver. 400. — Here in war to serve the lot tvas mine. 

It has been noted here by some commentators, who compare 
XXIII. 296, that, though military service seems to have been to a 
certain extent compulsory in the Homeric age, yet the stringency 
of the conscription was mitigated by ballot in some cases, and by 
commutation in others. 

Veb. 426. — My son, if ere stick son were mine. 

The critic in the Saturday Review (April 28), is quite right that 
the scholiast who makes ci irofr' eqv ye equivalent to axpts cfi;, either 
did not understand Greek, or by an inborn prosaic instinct too 
common in commentators, was turning poetry into prose. No 
man acquainted with Homer could doubt the real meaning of so 
marked a phrase (in. 180; Od. xv. 268). It merely requires a 
slight dash of emotion to make such things intelligible. But the 
Homeric scholia are confused heaps of gold and rubbish, kept by 
an ass, which it requires some animal not being an ass to sift and 
appropriate. 

Ver. 450. — The tent which 3lyrmidons did frame of pine. 

Fraas and Lenz agree that the kXarq is the jyinus picoa of Lin- 
naeus, the ahies pectinata of DecandoUe. Billerbeck is more vague. 

Ver. 480. 
A man whose hands are red from murder* s recent stain. 
The scene here depicted was one that constantly occurred in the 
rude and violent times which we call patriarchal and heroic* See 

* On the perpetuation of family feuds among the Sfakiau mountaineers in 
Crete, see Pashley, ii. 245. 
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Miiller (Dor, i. 354), who proposes to read ayvtVcw instead of 
d<l>v€tov in ver. 482. But no sound critic will suppose that the use 
of the word ayvLrrjv iu the Schol. Ven. v. on this passage, can 
justify such an alteration of the text. These grammarians were 
always forward to display their learning, when the text had nothing 
to do with it. A person who had committed manslaughter, went, 
when he possibly could, to the house of a rich and powerM man, 
for such a man was best able to afford him the protection that he 
required. He was afterwards purified by certain sacrifices and 
rites, which are well described by Miiller in the dissertations pre- 
fixed to his edition of the Eumenides^ of which there is an English 
translation by Drake. 

Ver. 514. — Kat ol airh irpamStov rjkO^ i/xc/oos, k. t. X. 

This line is tautologic, and altogether superfluous ; and, though 
not necessarily spurious, may wisely be omitted by the translator. 

Ver. 524. — For so the gods have spun our fate j etc. 

I see nothing in these words to call forth the strong language in 
which distinguished ancients (Plat. Bep. n. 879) and modems 
(Glad. ii. 337) have indulged in reference to them. It is a fact 
that mortal men suffer many woes, which we cannot suppose the 
blissful gods to suffer. And what harm is there in saying so? 
The men who spoke thus were at least as pious as we are gene- 
rally, and perhaps a little more so. 

Ver. 544. 

When Lesbos, seat of Macar^ meets the sailors^ view. 

This Macar {Macon is a misprint) was well known in the old 

legendary history of Lesbos (Diod. Sic. v. c. 81, Hymn, Del, 37). 

Preller (JMyth, ii. Ill) is of opinion that he is identical with the 

famous Tyrian Hercules, 

Ver. 556-558. — TroXXa, rd roi ^/m>/a€v, ic.t.X. 

I can sec nothing wrong in these lines, unless perhaps the third 
be an addition by some grammarian who did not understand how 
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^acras could be used without some infinitive following. But I 
have translated freely, in order to avoid the ofifence which may 
seem to lie in this third line taken literally. 

Ver. 602. — Niohe heauti/ul-haired. 

The legend of Niobe, whether as respects its mention in ancient 
poets, the frequent allusions to it in modern poetry, or its embodi- 
ment in certain well-known works of the plastic art, is one of the 
most famous in the whole range of Hellenic mythology. Niobe was 
the daughter of the Lydian Tantalus — a name connected in the 
Greek imagination with a display of that u/?pts, or insolent pride 
and vain boasting which they justly regarded as one of the greatest 
of all sins, and the mother of many. Tantalus, admitted into the 
privacy of the gods, betrayed their confidence, and suffered what 
we all know. Niobe, his daughter, was favoured with a numerous 
and beautiful offspring. Her heart, to use the expressive Scripture 
phrase, was lifted up, instead of being humbly grateful and rejoic- 
ing with trembling at this divine favour; and the consequence 
was what always must be ; " for before honour comes humility, but 
pride walketh before destruction." I am inclined to think that 
this legend had an historical foundation, with which the geological 
phenomenon seen by Pausanias (Pans. i. 21. 5) is not at variance. 
The form of a weeping woman may have been recognised in the 
rocks about Sipylus, between Smyrna and Sardes, the more readily 
just because the disconsolate sorrow of a real Niobe was so bruited 
in the district. Duncker (Ges. All. iii. 309), with the Germans 
generally I presume, is inclined to look upon Niobe as a goddess, 
the magna Mater ^ or Mother Earth of the Phrygians, weeping for 
the departure of glorious summer. Bunsen [Oott in der Oes, i. 
p. 283) seems to think that Homer here is alluding to some work 
of art — an idea which does not lie in the passage. The famous 
group of Niobe, familiar to Italian tourists, was supposed to be 
the work of Scopas or Praxiteles (Plin. N. H, xxxvi. 5). The 
Achelous of this passage was an insignificant rivulet, likely a 
tributary of the Hermus (Paus. viii. 38. 7). 
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Vbr. 614617. 

These four lines, bracketed as suspicions by Baiimlein, show, 
more clearly than any other, the utter impossibility, in certain 
cases, of settling questions of interpolation in Homer. Nothing, 
on the one hand, is more probable than that these lines — which are 
quite foreign to the purpose of Achilles — should have been added 
by some fluent rhapsodist of later times, to give the latest edition 
of the legend ; while, on the other hand, there is nothing more 
characteristically Homeric in Homer than the practice of telling 
the whole story in a large, easy, gossiping way, though only a part 
of it bears upon the matter in hand. In such circumstances, the 
probabilities being equal on either side, the judgment must remain 
in suspense. Nevertheless, a verdict must be given in favour of 
the received text, because the law is in favour of possession, and 
the burden of proving an interpolation lies with the objector. 

Veb. 721-722. 

The minstrel then they brought^ and bade uplift tJie waiL 

From this point, down to ver. 776, goes on the formal wail, or 
CORONACH (in Romaic, iivpiokoyiai) for the death of Hector ; a sad 
ceremonial, which formed a precedent for many a well-known 
finale in the Greek tragedy. Heyne, with his infatuate dogmatism, 
says that the whole affair from 725 to 776 is an interpolation. If 
so, we can only say, as on other occasions, that the interpolator 
must have been a man of genius, and the original bard a very 
meagre fellow. As to the practice of formal wails, or coronachs, 
among the ancients, we may note that they are merely the public 
outpouring of that grief which our more private manners and emo- 
tional reticence prefer to veil from the general eye. The ancients 
indulged in this luxury of grief to such a degree that they hired 
special persons (^/jiyvySot), generally women, vrith wailing song 
and flute, to form part of the funeral procession (Hesy. KaptVat ; 
Plat. Legg. vii. 800 K ; Poll. iv. 75). These public lamentations 
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often went to snch an excess that the law was obliged to inter- 
fere to moderate them (Plut. Solon. 21). The physical violence 
with which the wails were sometimes accompanied, is stereotyped 
in the name Kofiuoi (from kottto), to ctU), by which they were 
known in the Greek drama. One of the most effective exhibi- 
tions of this kind, of course always with the music imagined, not 
indeed over the body of a dead man, but over the prostration of 
a mighty empire, will be found in the last scene of The Persians 
of ^schylus. 

Of the three female figures who enact this concluding wail in 
Homer one has been already noticed (m. 180). Of Andromache 
there is little to tell beyond what the Iliad has already made the 
reader familiar with. At the taking of Troy she fell to the lot of 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, who took her to Epirus, where 
she became the mother of the race of Epirotic kings, afterwards 
famous in Macedonian and Koman history. She was afterwards 
married to Helenus the soothsayer, the brother of Paris, whom 
legend transported to the Albanian coast. All this the schoolboy 
knows from the detail in the third book of the ^ueid. Euripides 
also has portrayed some scenes of her life in Epirus in the well- 
known tragedy which bears her name. Tradition told that she 
finally returned to Pergamus, and received divine honours there 
(Paus. I. 11. 2). With regard to the poet's management of the 
wife of Hector, Mure (i. 428) remarks, that " the part of Andro- 
mache in the Iliad is one of suffering rather than of action. Her 
appearances on the scene are rare and brief. Yet there is perhaps 
no heroine in the whole range of poetical fiction who inspires more 
powerful feelings of admiration and interest ; a fine proof of the 
poet's faculty of imparting life and reality to his actors with the 
smallest apparent amount of machinery. Nowhere throughout the 
distressing scenes of the poem where she plays a part is the meek 
affliction of this most innocent and sensitive of sufferers alloyed by 
a single expression of anger or bitterness even against the hand 
which had successively bereaved her of father, mother, brother, 
and husband. Had Andromache combined but a small share of 
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the steraness of the Spartan mother with her anxieties for the life 
of Hector, had she uttered a few natural ejaculations of Yindictive 
wrath against his destroyer, the charm which makes her the most 
angelic and interesting of her sex would at once have been dis- 
solved." 

Hecuba, on the other hand, is a character which exhibits along 
with feminine tenderness no small mixture of that ferocity which 
belongs to a bereaved mother, a woman of Oriental blood, and a 
discrowned queen. This taint of fierceness eminently adapted her 
for the genius of Euripides, who has made her the heroine of one 
of his most bloody tragedies. In this play he represents the un- 
fortunate wife of Priam, after the fall of Troy, as in the Thracian 
Chersonesus with the Greek army, where she is made the witness 
both of the sacrifice of her daughter Polyxena to the shade of 
Achilles (xix. 1), and of the death of her son Polydore to satisfy 
the avarice of Polymestor (xx. 407). Towards the faithless bar- 
barian king she comports herself with such murderous ferocity that 
tradition would have her changed into a raging dog, in which 
shape she leapt into the sea at a place called Cynos Sema — kvvos 
(njfia— or the dog's harrow^ known in the after history of the Greek 
wars (Str. xm. 595 ; Thucyd. viii. 104 ; Hygin. Fob. cxi). Legend 
evidently intended to work up the catastrophe of the Trojan tragedy 
to a climax by making the mother of the prime offender ('AAc^- 
avhpov dpxTj^i III. 100) end her existence in a paroxysm of rage, 
revenge, and madness. For guilt, as .^Ischylus says, is never 
childless; and the seed which is sown in wantonness is sure to 
blossom in blood, to ripen into ruin, and to bear a harvest of 
despair. For thb wages op Sin is Death. 

Ver. 804. — *^s oiy dfufKCTTov Ttti/wv^EicTo/Jos ImroBafwio. 

^^ I cannot take my leave of this noble poem without expressing 
how much I am struck with this plain conclusion of it. It is like 
the exit of a great man out of company whom he has entertained 
magnificently, neither pompous nor familiar ; not contemptuous, yet 
without much ceremony. I recollect nothing among the works of 
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mere man that exemplifies so strongly the true style of great anti- 
quity. ' ' — COWPBR. 

The fact is that Homer tells his story, and then says that he is 
done with it. Compare the last words of the narrative of the 
evangelist Luke in Acts xx. 38. If other men would follow the 
simplicity, naturalness, and directness of such a peroration, there 
would be fewer blunders committed in oratory. Homer is great 
here and elsewhere, principally because he is not ambitious of 
wishing to appear great. 
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This Index contains only those words whose fneaning has been disputed, or of 
which the translation in our best versions varies. 
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dyKvXofuffrrfSf U. 321. 
(Wti^Fjc^p, XVI. 481. 
4^Sf I. 3. 

aiefnjyeyi/jst xv. 171. 
aX$<a¥, XV. 690, xvi. 488. 
aldXos, xu. 167. 
'Apyot, u. 659. 
dpybst I. 50, xxiii. 30. 
dfjufuKJihreWoy, i. 584. 
Awf, 1. 80. 
dpy€<n"fiSt XI. 306. 
dTtof, 1. 270. 

dxb dpvbs dapli^euf, xxii. 126. 
aiiXQiris, in. 328. 
"A^XeuTTo, IX. 240. 

pa06j;wyos, ix. 594. 
0a$i^Ko\ToSf IX. 594. 
Poiip dya06s, v. 347. 
PoioTis, I. 550. 

7cX<(«, VI. 471. 

yXavxbs, and yXavKioirii, i. 206. 

70/)76j, VIII. 349. 

Sioty I. 7. 

datf(6y(o;, I. 561, II. 190. 



balfuor, viii. 164, ix. 600. 
bcOipfxaPf II. 23. 
^rjfJL-fyrriPt v. 500. 

Adny, xxiv. 450. 

cr tot' irip 7€, III. 180, xxiv. 426. 

iXuciawis, I. 98. 

tt^pweufy I. 73. 

edpdowOf I. 498. 

€dpvx<^poSy u. 498. 

i-€Ml, V. 196. 

I 'H^/woj, m. 8. 
fTto*, XV. 365. 
•fjXiKTwp, VI. 513. 
^p<tf$, 1. 3. 

^w/f, X.394. 
d(^, XI. 474. 

lepbs, X. 56. 
'I6/A«poj, IV. 242. 
ficTtf, X. 335. 
iTTOKopvcm^f, II. 1. 

«^/Kt5, XI. 385. 

jc^pej, II. 302, VIII. 527. 

icrfTibcaffa, ii. 581 . 
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Kd/wfifia, IX. 240. 
Koputwlt^ 1. 169. 
KopiiiPrit IV. 105. 
jn/oiw, XI. 24, xxnr. 94. 
KVK€ibiff XI. 624 
laifupSiSf xiY. 291. 

Xdw, XVIII. 570. 
Xci»-6f, II. 776. 
Awjciryevjjf, iv. 101. 

/i<uUra^, XI. 68. 
Meyeun^f, u. 581, vni. 
fupcab^f XVI. 491. 
At^/>o^, I. 250. 
fiop6€iSt XIV. 183. 
Atvptri}, VI. 39, 

yiffiv/jLott u. 3. 

6\vpa, V 196. 
i/bUMcXi^, XII. 273. 
dfufy^ VIII. 250. 
o9\o$, II. 6. 
d^or, XI. 630. 

wauifvios, V. 401. 
noXXdj, I. 200. 
t4t\os, VI. 90. 
in7/)Af, II. 599. 



ToXvcuM>t, XI. 430. 
Top^upcof, xviL 547 XXIV. 94. 
Tbrrvia^ I. 550, iv. 2. 
T^w, I. 481. 

<rAa>or, ii. 776. 
ffXtrXwi, u. 112, X. 164. 
<r^of, XX. 72. 



Torw^XocAs, xvr. 765. 
Terpdj/paKtifWiy lu. 328. 
Tpirory4p€iaj iv. 514. 
Tpu^dXew, III. 328. 
Tcunikeyi/itj viii. 70. 
nyXiJyerof, v. 153. 
rp^yXipw, XIV. 183. 



^iry^, V. 693. 
0iifl^i7, xxm. 243. 
^o^tfiec^s, IV. 10. 
^oXii6s, u. 217. 
0/>^(, xxm. 104. 

XaX«6f, I. 371. 
XnpfcHTTiJj, V. 158. 
X0i!:d T€ xoi T/H&ir, Ii. 302. 
xXovm;*, ix. 539. 
X^vp6t, XXIV. 94. 
Xpvffdtapt V. 509. 
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The Note* are r^erred to by Roman numerals , followed by A rabie, the former denoting 
the book, the latter the verse of the Iliad, to which each note belongs. Where 
Arabic numerals alone are used, these r^er to the pages of Vol, J. of this Work. 



Abantbs, u. 536. 

Abii, xin. 6. 

Ablutions^ and lustrations, i. 313, 

VI. 266. 
Abydos, ii. 836. 
Achffians, ii. 684. 
AcheloUs, XXI. 194, ii. 638. 
Achilles, xix. 1, ix. 668. 

shield of, xviii. 590. 

Adrastcia, n. 828. 
Adrastus, u. 572. 
.^Jgn, xin. 21. 
iEgialus, n. 575, 855. 
.^lips, n. 633. 
^eira, ii. 573. 
iEgina, ii. 562. 
iEgis-bearing, i. 202. 
i£gium, II. 574. 
iEneas, vi. 77. 
iSnianes, ii. 681, 749. 
^nos, IV. 520. 
iEpeia, ix. 149. 
.Epy, II. 592. 
i^lpytus, II. 604. 
/Esculapius, iv. 194. 



iEsepus, xu. 19. 

iEsyetes, mound of, ii. 793. 

JEayme, vm. 304. 

iEthices, n. 744. 

iEthra, in. 144. 

iEtolia, n. 638. 

Agamede, xi. 740. 

Agamemnon, xi. 15. 

Agapenor, ii. 609. 

Agricultural improvement in mytho- 

logyi V. 383. 
Ajax the Loorian, xxiii. 473. 
the Telamonian, vn. 206, xiu. 

824. 
Alalcomense, iv. 8. 
Aleisium, n. 617. 
Aleian plain, VL 201. 
Allegorical interpretation of Homer, 

323. 
Alexandrian Museum, 351. 

scholars, 355. 

Alimentation, law of, iv. 478. 
Alliteration, xvi. 776. 
Alizones, IT. 856. 
Aloidae, v. 385. 
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Alope, n. 682. 
AI08, II. 682. 
Alpheus, u. 592. 
Alybe, n. 856. 
Amazons, vl 186; IL 81 1. 
Amphigenia, n. 593. 
Amycbe, n. 584. 
Amydon, n. 859. 
Ancestry and pedigree, i. I. 
Anchises, xx. 215. 
Andromache xxiv. 721. 
Anemoreia, n. 521. 
Animals sacrificed, in. 103. 
Antenor, vn. 347. 
Anthedon, 11. 508. 
Antheia, ix. 149. 
Antilochus, xvn. 694. 
Antron, 11. 697. 
Apaesus, n. 828. 
Aphrodite, v. 330, ix. 390. 

— <^i\ofifiei9^s, TV, 10. 

— her cest, or girdle, xrv. 214. 
Apis and Apia, i. 270. 

ApoUo, I, 9, IV. 101, V. 401, 509, 

XV. 237, XXI. 442. 
Araithurea, n. 576. 
Arcadia* 11. 603. 
Architecture, roofs, xxin. 712. 
Arene, ii. 591. 
Ares, xiu. 298. 
Argissa, il 738. 
Argos, n. 559 ; the Pelasgic, 11. 681 ; 

thirsty, iv. 171. 
Arimi, IL 783. 
Arisbe, n. 836. 
Aristocracy, 171 ; i. 1, n. 51, 204; 

and priesthood, v. 9. 
Arion, the horse, n. 572, xxui. 346. 
Ariosto, 55. 
Aristarchns, 353, 361. 
Armour, Homeric, ni. 328. 

exchange of, vi. 219. 

Ame, ir. 507. 

Arnold, Dr., on Translation, 383. 

Artemis, xvi. 183. 



Artemis causes sudden death, vl 205, 

XXI. 483. 
Arthur, King, 56. 
Article, the Greek, in topographical 

designation, n. 681. 
Arts, the, in ancient Greece, xvni. 

590. 
Ascania, it. 863. 
Ascre, n. 507. 
Ashen-spears, xvl 143. 
Asina, u. 560. 
Asopus, IV. 383. 
Aspledon, 11. 511. 
Assaracus, xx. 215. 
Assjrrian traditions, 41. 
Asterium, n. 735. 
AstragaLs, xxiu. 88. 
Astrology, xvm. 251. 
Ate, IX. 503. 
Athene, i. 198, 200, 202, 206, iii. 

202, IX. 254, xxn. 247. 
Athens, n. 546. 
Athos, XIV. 229. 
Augeie, n. 532, 583. 
Augeas, xi. 699. 

Augury by birds, vi. 76, xii. 243. 
Aidis, n. 303, 496. 
! Aurora, viii. 1. 

Autumn unhealthy, xxu. 32. 
' Axius, II. 850. 

I Ballids and Ballad Foetby, 140 ; 
I IX. 186, xm. 517, xvil 279, xvi. 
i 328. 

Ballad measures, English, 409, 421. 

Barter, purchase by, vii. 467. 

Baths, X. 576. 

Batieia, n. 813. 

Baton, xxm. 578. 

Battle, order of, iv. 297. 

shout, TIL 8. 

Battles of the gods, L 399. 

Bear, the, xviiL 489. 

Beauty, Greek sense of, lU. 65. 

Bellerophon, vi. 155. 
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Belt, III. 328. 

Beniley, Richard, a forerunner of 

Wolf, 201. 
Beasa, u. 532. 
Birds a favourite disguise of gods, 

VII. 61. 
Black well on Homer, 112. 
Blaming the gods, iii. 164. 
Blood in pactions, iii. 292. 
Blood-money, ix. 633, xvin. 497. 
Bloody dew and bloody rain, xi. 54. 
Boastfulness and humility, vi. 127. 
Boagrius, ii. 533. 
Bcebe, n. 712. 
Boeotia, 243 ; n. 494. 
Botany, medical, xi. 832. 
Boxing and boxing-gloves, xxiu. 685. 
Booty, I. 167. 

Bows and arrows, iv. 105, 151. 
Bowmen, iv. 242, vin. 273, xiii. 

713, xxm. 870. 
Briareus, i. 399. 
Bryseea, n. 583. 
Buckle, xvn. 446. 
BudflBum, XVI. 372. 
Bull, the, symbol of rivers, xxi. 238, 

XI. 728. 
Buprasium, ii. 615. 

Gadhkans, II. 505, rv. 378. 
Galchas, i. 69. 
Calliarus, ii. 531. 
CalydnsB, n. 677. 
Galydon, u. 639. 
Cameims, n. 656. 
Capys, XX. 215. 
Cardamyle, ix. 149. 
Caresus, xn. 20. 
Carians, ii. 867, iv. 141. 
Carlovingian romances, 55. 
Carpathus, ii. 676. 
Carystus, n. 539. 
Cassandra, xiit. 366. 
Castor and Pollux, ill. 243. 
Cases, II. 676. 



Catalogue of the ships, 238. 

Catena aurea Homeri, vm. 2. 

Caucones, x. 427. 

Cftyster, n. 461. ' 

Celadon, vn. ,133. 

Celibacy, v. 9, vi. 299. 

Centaurs, i. 263, xi. 832. 

Cephalonia, n. 631. 

Cephissian lake, n. 500. 

Cephissus, n. 522. 

Cerberus, vin. 366. 

Ceres, v. 500. 

Cerinthus, n. 538. 

Chalcis, II. 537, 640. 

Chalybes, n. 856. 

Chant, antiphonal, i. 604. 

Chapman, his Homer, 425. 

Chariot, Greek, x, 505, vm. 185, 

xxm. 325. 
Childbirth, goddess of, xi. 270. 
Chimera, vi. 179, xvi. 328. 
Chiron, xi. 832. 

Chivalry and Hellenism, 161 ; x. 487. 
Chronology and tradition, 77. 
Chryse, i. 37. 
Cicala, cricket, ni. 151. 
Cicones, u. 846. 
Cilida, VI. 397. 
CiUa, I. 38. 
Cinyras, xi. 20. 
Citizenship, ix. 648. 
Clanship, n. 362. 
Cleonffi, IL 570. 
Club-bearers, vn. 9. 
Clymene, in. 144. 
Collocation of words, xviii. 18. 
Colour, use of words signif3ring, in 

Homer, xxrv. 94. 
Concubinage, i. 113. 
Consanguinity, xi. 226. 
Conscription, military, xxiv. 400. 
Constellations, xvm. 484. 
Copce, II. 502. 
Copper, I. 371. 
Corinth, II. 570, vi. 152. 
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Goroaea, u. 503. 
Cos, n. 677, xiv. 266. 
Council, the privy, i. 144. 
Couplets in Homer, 416. 
Courtesy to dependants, x. 68. 
Cowper, xxrv. 804. 

his Homer, 435. 

Cran&e, in. 445. 
Crete, u. 645. 
Cretan dances, XYm. 590. 
Creuzer on Greek theology, 22. 
Crissa, n. 520. 

Criticism, ancient Greek, 334, 349. 
Crocyleia, n. 633. 
Cromne, u. 855. 
Crook, shepherd's, xxin. 845. 
Cuirass, m. 328. 

Cunning in early ages, m. 202, iv. 
235 ; of Greeks, x. 353, xxii. 247. 
Curetes, n. 638. 
Cyclic poets, 119. 
Cydonia, n. 645. 
Cyllene, n. 603, xv. 318. 
C^us, IL 530. 
Cyparisseis, u. 593. 
Cyparissus, n. 519. 
Cyphus, n. 748. 
Cypria, the, 123. 
Cyprus, XL 20. 
Cythera, xv. 432. 
C^rus, u. 853. 

Dacisr and French taste, ii. 637. 

Dtbdalus, xvui. 590. 

Danai, n. 684. 

Dances, sacred and military, xvni. 

590. 
Dardania, n. 819. 
Dardanus, xx. 215. 
Daulis, n. 520. 
Dead, the unburied, xxiii. 71. 

cutting of hair to, xxiii. 136. 

Death, sudden, vi. 205. 
DeKphobus, xu. 94, xiii. 517. 
De la Motte, 237 ; xxii. 515. 



Delphi, IL 417, dl 405. 
Demeter, v. 600. 

the Phigalian, 21. 

Democracy, 173; n. 51, 204, 217, 

XI. 807, xxiiL 587. 
Desultores, xv. 679. 
Development in religion, v. 749, vi. 

152-210. 
Devil, Greeks had no, ix. 503. 
Dice and draughts, xxnL 88. 
Diomede, v. i. 
Dione, v. 370. 
Dionysus, vi. 132. 
Dium, n. 538. 
Dodona, xvi. 234. 
Dogs and vultures, L 5. 
Dolopes, DL 483. 
Dorium, n. 594. 

Drama of acted symbols, lu. 292. 
Dream, baneful, ii. 6. 
Dreams and dream-readers, L 63. 
Dress of Greek men, n. 42. 
— women, vi. 90. 

gay in Homer, 169. 

Dryden and Pope, L 220. 
Dryden on translation, 381. 
Dulichium, u. 625. 
Dying words, xxu. 355. 
Dyke or rampart, vn. 436, 443. 

Eaols in augury, viii. 247. 
Eagle and snake, xn. 300. 
Earth, the goddess, HL 275. 
Earth and water, the elements of 

man, vn. 99. 
Echinades, IL 625. 
Education in ancient Greece, 307. 
Eileithuia, XL 270. 
Eilesion, n. 499. 
Eiones, ii. 561. 
Eiretria, IL 537. 
Elders, ui. 149. 
Elemental gods, in. 275-6. 
Eleon, iL 500. 
Elis, IL 615. 
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Elone, u. 739. 

Eloquence, Greek, ix. 442, xv. 113. 
Emathia, xiv. 226. 
English transkton, 282. 
English and Qreek languages com- 
pared, 377. 
Enispe, n. 606. 
Enope, IX. 149. 
Enyalius, y. 333. 
Enyo, y, 333. 
Epeii, n. 619. 
Ephialtes, y. 383. 
Ephyra, yi. 162, xy. 531. 
Ephyri, xm. 298. 
Epic cycle, 113. 

Epic poetry, its leading laws, 262. 
Epidaums, n. 561. 
Epitalium, u. 592. 
Epithets, 144; L 303, ii. 788, iii. 

180, 243, IX. 14, yn. 75. 
Erebus, yiii. 366. 
Erechtheus, n. 547. 
Erichthonius, king of Troy, his 3000 

mares, xx. 221. 
Erythini, n. 855. 
Eiythrse, n. 499. 
Eteonos, u. 497. 
Ethiopians, l 424. 
Euboea, ii. 536. 
Euhemerism, 11. 
Eumelus, n. 764. 
Euphorbus, xyi. 808, xvu. 51. 
Enrynome, xym. 397. 
Eurypylus, yn. 167. 
Eutresis, n. 502. 
Evenns river, n. 638. 
Evil from Jove. n. 6, in. 164, xxrv. 

524. 
Ewes, bhkck, x. 215. 
Exchange of garments or arms, vi. 

230. 
Exodus, the Jewish, 37. 

Falsehood awd pebjury, rv. 235, 
X. 383. 



Fasting, xix. 210. 

Fate, vi. 489, xn. 116, xx. 127. 

Fathers^ the Christian, how they 
handled Homer, 332. 

Fever, marsh or malaria of hot cli- 
mates, xxiL 30. 

Fierceness and ferocity of Greeks, 
159. 

Fire and water, their relation, xviil 
397. 

Firmament, i. 426. 

First-fruits, ix. 534. 

Fish, xvi. 747. 

a sacred, xvi. 407. 

Fishing, xxrv. 82. 

Flute, X. 13, IX. 186. 

Forchhammer, 67. 

Funeral rites, vii. 328, xix. 212, 
xxni. 135, 164. 

Furies, ni. 275-6, ix, 454, xix. 407. 

Gaelic ballads, 48. * 

Games at Elis, XL 700. 

Ganymede, xx. 233. 

Garlic, xi. 630. 

Genealogies, 71 ; xx. 215. 

Geology and mythology, i. 399, 

xxiv. 602. 
Gerenia, XL 149. 
German war-songs, 46. 
Gesture in public speaking, xv. 

118. 
Giants, v. 388. 

Gladiatorial shows, xxu. 164. 
Gladstone and the Wolfian theory, 

183. 
Glaphyrse, n. 712. 
Glaucus, xvn. 163. 
Glisas, n. 504. 
Gnossus, II. 646. 
Gods, the source of all good, v. 

53. 
authors of evil, ii. 6, ni. 164, 

xxn. 247. 
Homer*s relation to the, 13. 
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Gods, battle of the, 323. 

—^ changed into birds, vit. 59. 

hating mortals, vi. 200. 

language of, n. 811. 

live at ease, vi. 138, xxiv. 524. 

men taken for, vi. 109. 

not to be looked in the face, 

XX. 131. 
^— safTering from mortals, y. 383. 
their form of government, viii. 

2. 
— ^ thralled to mortal men, xxi. 

442. 

war of, I. 399. 

Gonoessa, ii. 573. 

Goigons, vm. 349. 

Gortyn, n. 646. 

Government, form of, in heroic times, 

171 ; n. 61, 204. 
Graces, the, xym. 382. 
Grasa, il 498. 
Granicos, xn. 21. 
Granville, Earl, his Homeric studies, 

xiL 322. 
Greaves, L 17, in. 328. 
Grote, Geo., 80, 247 ; vii. 436. 
Gygean lake, n. 865. 
Gyrtone, ii. 738. 

Hades, l 3. 

Hair, cutting off, xxm. 135. 

consecration of, xxiii. 141. 

yellow, I. 197. 

—^ the long-haired Greeks, n. 1 1. 
Hairy-breasted heroes, i. 189. 
Halcyon days, ix. 557. 
Haliartus, n. 503. 
Harma, n. 449. 
Harpies, xn. 150. 
Harvest-home, ix. 534. 
Hawk, the Cymindis, xrv. 291. 

and ApoUo, xv. 237. 

Hebe, iv. 1. 
Hecamede, xi. 624. 
Hecatomb, i. 66. 



Hector, 259 ; xi. 189, xx. 434, xxn. 

515. 
Hecuba, xxrv. 721. 
Helen, iil 180. 
Helenus, vi. 76. 
Helice, n. 575. 

Helios, or the sun-god, m. 275. 
Hell, gates of, vm. 366. 
Hellas and Hellenes, n. 684. 
Hellespont, il 845, vn. 86, xxi. 1. 
Helmet, in. 328. 
Helos, n. 584, 594. 
Heneti, n. 852. 
Hephttstus, L 591, xviii. 382. 
Heptaporus, xii. 20. 
Heralds, i. 334. 
Hercules, v. 397, xiv. 255, 324, 

XX. 145, 213, 215. 
Her^ T. 550, ix. 254; her sacred 

marriage with Jove, xrv. 345. 
Hermes, xiv. 491, xxrv. 333. 
Hermione, u. 560. 
Hermus, xx. 385. 
Heroes, i. 3. 

Heroic age, manners of, 153. 
Herons in augury, x. 274. 
Hexametei's, English, 391. 
^— German, 415. 
Hir^ IX. 149. 
Histiaaa, ii. 537. 
Historical foigeiy, 65. 
Homer, his dnuuatic style, 143. 

and the heroic age, l 272. 

as an epic artist, 260. 

date of. 111. 

estimation of, in Greece, 295. 

his knowledge of anatomy, xin. 

547. 

his morality, 182 ; xxrv. 130. 

his patriotism, xi. 189, xxii. 

247, 615. 
^-— his realism, 31. 

his religious sincerity, 15. 

his rustic similes, 149. 

his simplicity of style, 151. 
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Homer, how far ahiBtorical authority, 
XX. 215. 

his invention, 206. 

his naturalness, 166. 

his personality and personal 

history, 80. 

plain-speaking of, 167. 

Homeri aurea catena, vm. 2. 

Homeric poetry, sources of, 115. 

— ^ questions, 311. 

rhythm, 417. 

Homeridffi, the, 344. 

Honour, sense of, xv. 661. 

Horsemen, lu. 127. 

Horses, where mortally wounded, 
vni. 83 ; riding on horseback, 
XV. 679 ; speaking, XTX. 407 ; of 
Laomedon, xxin. 348 ; spurs for, 
rv. 376 ; simile of the stalled horse, 
VI. 506 ; sacrificed to Rivers, xxi. 
132. 

Hospitality, vi. 174. 

Hours, the, v. 749. 

Houses, VT. 242. 

Huckle-bones, xxin. 88. 

Human life, miseiy of, xvn. 446. 

Humility, vi. 127-9, xxiv. 602. 

Hunt, Leigh, on Pope and Dryden, 
1.220. 

Hyampolis, n. 521. 

Hyda, xx. 386, 

Hyle, n. 500. 

HyUus, XX. 385. 

Hyperesia, n. 673. 

Hyperia, n. 734. 

Hyperion, vrn. 480. 

Hypothebce, il 505. 

Hyria, ii. 496. 

Hyrmine, n. 616. 

Ialtsus, il 666. 
lapetus, Yin. 478. 
lardanus, vn. 136. 
Icarian sea, n. 145. 
Ida, vm. 47, xn. 19. 



Ideal and real in Homer, 147. 
Idomenens, xin. 240, 617. 
Iliad, flaws and interpolations in, 
221, 343. 

plan of, 211. 

unity of, 183. 

niegitimacy, vi. 24, vin. 273. 

Iton, n. 696. 

Ilu^ XX. 215. 

Imbros, xm. 33. 

Inferiors, attention to, x. 69. 

Iolcu^ II. 712. 

lonians, xiii. 686. 

Iphigenia, n. 303. 

Iris, vm. 398, xvn. 547. 

Iron, xxin. 177, 826. 

Ithaca, n. 632. 

Ithome, n. 729. 

Jason, vn. 467. 

Jove, his supremacy and attributes, 

179 ; I. 6, 175, vrn. 2. 
and Her^ ; the sacred marriage 

of, xrv. 346. 
arbiter of peace and war, iv. 

86. 

avenger of perjury, m. 275-6. 

his nod, i. 528. 

his wisdom, ii. 169. 

protector of strangers, xiii. 

626 ; and suppliants, ix. 503. 

sender of rain, v. 91. 

source of oracles, vm. 250. 

steals human wits, vi. 233. 

Jove-bred kings, L 176. 
Judges in law cases, xvm. 497. 

KiLLA. See Cilia, 
King and priest, m. 271. 

, Lords, and Commons, n. 51. 

Kings, I. 80, 176, 234, n. 86, 204. 

revenues of, xn. 313, xvn. 250. 

Kinship by females, xxi. 96. 
Knox, John, and the Scottish people, 
101. 
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KocUy, Hermann, his new model 

of the niad, 233. 
his remarka on symmetry in 

the Homeric rhythm, 420. 
Kronos, n. 321, viii. 478. 
Kynos, n. 531. 

Laas, n. 585. 

Lacedsmon, n. 581. 

Lachmann, his life and character, 

227. 

his dissection of the Iliad, 229. 

Laomedon, xx. 215, xxi. 442. 

LapithflB, I. 263. s 

Larissa, ii. 841. 

Latona, v. 447. 

Lawsuit on the shield, xvni. 497- 

Leleges, x. 427. 

Lemnos, i. 591. 

Lesbos and Lesbian women, ix. 129. 

Letters, invention of, 206. 

Lies and lying, iv. 235. 

Life, brevity of human, vi. 147. 

Lightning, sulphurous, ym. 135. 

Lil»a, n. 523. 

Lindus, n. 656. 

Linus, xvHL 570. 

Livy and credibility of early Roman 

history, 58. 
Lobeck on the mysteries, 28. 
Locri, IT. 627, xrn. 713. 
Locusts, XXI. 12. 
Lots, divination by, yn. 171. 
Lustration, i. 313. 
Lycaon, xxi. 35, xxn. 46. 
Lycastus, n. 647. 
Lycians, n. 876. 
Lyctus, II. 647. 
Lycomedes, ix. 84. 
Lycurgus, vi. 130. 
Lydians, ii. 864, iv. 141. 
Lymessus, n. 690. 
Lyre, the Greek, ix. 186. 

Macar, xxiv. 544. 



Maohaon, xi. 832. 

Meaander, n. 869. 

Meonia, n. 864. 

Magician's wand, xxrv. 333. 

Magnesia, n. 681, 716, 756. 

Man, his physical constitution, vn. 

99. 
Manslaughter, xxrv. 480, ix. 633. 
Mantinea, n. 607. 
Marching to battle, m. 8. 
Mares impregnated by the wind, 

xvi. 150. 
Marpessa, ix. 557. 
Marriage, ix. 146, xi. 226, xvni. 432. 
Mars, xm. 298. 
Mases, n. 562. 

Meals, Homeric, vm. 53, ix. 206. 
Medeon, n. 501. 
Medicine and medical men, v. 401, 

XL 514, 832, 740, xiv. 5. 
Meges, xni. 692. 
Meleager, ix. 543. 
MeHboea, n. 717. 
Memory, 208. 
Menelaus, xvn. 1. 
Menestheus, xn. 331. 
Meriones, xni. 240. 
Messe, n. 582. 
Messene, ii. 591, ix. 150. 
Metals, xxra. 177, 826. 
Meteor-star, rv. 77. 
Methone in Magnesia, n. 716. 
Metis, wife of Jove, i. 175. 
Metres, philosophy of, 395. 
Mice and rats, their ravages, i. 39. 
Midea, n. 507. 
Miletus in Crete, n. 647 ; in Asia 

Minor, n. 868. 

Lost Tales of, i. 69. 

Military character, 157. 

criticism on Homer, vn. 

436. 

service, xxrv. 400. 

Milton, his Paradise Lost, 282. 
Minos, xrv. 322. 
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Minntrel epic, generic character of, 

138. 
Moeooians, u. 864. 
Molions, the twin, xi. 709. 
Money, vi. 236. 
Morehead, his translation of Iliad, 

I. 181. 
Moss-troopers, i. 154. 
Muses, n. 484. 

Music in Greek education, ix. 186. 
Mycale, n. 869. 
Mycalessus, ii. 498. 
Mycene, 71 ; n. 569. 
Mygdonians, n. 862. 
Myrine, n. 814. 
Myrmidons, n. 684. 
Mysia, u. 858. 
Mysians in Europe, n. 858. 
Myrsinus, n. 616. 
Mysteries, the, 25. 
Mythology, how interpreted, i. 

399. 

Namxs, double, n. 811. 

Nature essentially divine, in. 275. 

Nemesis Adrastea, n. 828. 

Neoptolemus, xix. 326. 

Nereids, xvin. 39. 

Nereus, xvm. 141. 

Neritum, n. 632. 

Nestor, xi. 655. 

Niebelungen Lay, 60, 407. 

Night, XIV. 259. 

Niobe, XXIV. 602. 

Nireus, n. 673. 

Nisa, n. 508, vi. 132. 

Nisyros, n. 676. 

Nomad races, morals of, xm. 6. 

Number Three, xxm. 733. 

Nymphs, vi. 420. 

Oath, fonn of Greek, m. 275, 310, 

vn. 412. 
Ocalea, n. 501. 
Ocean, xix. 7, xiv. 201. 



Odyssey, 163. 

OEchalia, n. 730. 

CEdipus, xxm. 679. 

(Etylos, n. 585. 

Olenia, n. 617. 

Olenus, n. 639. 

Olizon, IL 717. 

Oloosson, n. 739. 

Olympic games, XL 699. 

Olympus, V. 754. 

Omens, DL 171, xn. 243. 

Onchestus, IL 506. 

Onomatopceia in Homer, xvn. 265. 

Opus, n. 531. 

Orchomenus, the Boeotian, n. 511. 

the Arcadian, n. 605. 

Oreads, vi. 420. 
Orion, xvm. 498. 
Ormenium, n. 734. 
OmesB, n. 571. 
Orthe, n. 739. 
Otus and Ephialtes, v. 385. 
Oysters, xvi. 747. 
Ozone, vm. 135. 

Pjbon, v. 401. 

Peonia, n. 848. 

Pjbsos, n. 828, v. 612. 

Pallas Athenfe, i. 202, 206, ix. 254, 

xxn. 247 ; the Itonian, n. 503 ; 

of Alalcomense, rv. 8 ; Tritonian, 

rv. 514 ; the enlightener, v. 

127. 
Panhellenes, u. 530. 
Panopeus, n. 520. 
Panthus, xv. 522. 
Paphlagones, n. 851. 
Paris, VI. 522. 

judgment of, xxrv. 23. 

Parrhasia, n. 608. 
Parthenius, n. 854. 
Patriarchal simplicity, ii. 85. 
Patroolus, xvn. 671. 
Peasantry, music of, xvm. 570. 
Pelasgi, II. 840. 
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Pelasgi, religion of, xvi. 234. 

Pedasus, vl 34, ix. 149. 

Peleus, XVL 143. 

Pellene, IL 574. 

Pelope, n. i04. 

Peneus, n. 752. 

Penn, Granville, on Homer, 17. 

PeploB, VI. 90. 

Percote, n. 836. 

Pereia, n. 764. 

Peroration of a discourse, how Homer 
manages it, xxiv. 804. 

PerrhoBbi, n. 760. 

Perseus, xiv. 320. 

Personality, 43. 

Personifications, ii. 93, 302. 

Peteon, n. 600. 

PhflMtus, u. 648. 

Pharis, n. 682. 

Pheia, vn. 135. 

PhersB, V. 643. 

Pheneos, n. 606. 

Philoctetes, n. 726. 

PhlegysB, xm. 298. 

Phocis, n. 617. 

Phrygia, IL 862. 

Phtheiron Mount, n. 868. 

Phthia, n. 683. 

Phthiotis, n. 684. 

Phylace, n. 696. 

Physical training of Greeks, 168. 

Picturesque, the, iv. 276, vi. 420. 

Pieria, xiv. 226. 

Pirithous, I. 263, xiv. 318. 

Pityaeia, IL 829. 

Plat»8B, n. 604. 

Plato on the gods, xxiv. 624. 

on Greek education, 319. 

Pleiads and Hyads, xvm. 485. 

Pleuron, u. 639. 

Pluto, V. 846, IX. 457, xra. 10. 

Podalirius, n. 732, XL 832. 

Poetry, ancient and modem con- 
trasted, 164. 

• early, materials of, ix. 186. 



Poetry, construction in, 261. 
Polites, XL 791. 
Polydamas, xvm. 249. 
Polydore, XX, 407. 
Polygamy, xxl 95. 
Polyidus, XHL 663. 
Polypoetes, iL 740. 
Polytheism, elemental, i. 9. 

growth of, 23. 

fall of, 331. 

Polytheistic piety, L 7, 218, n. 112. 

Pope, his Homer, 429. 

Poplar tree, the white, xm. 389. 

Poseidon, n. 478, xm. 10, xl 728. 

Praddus, IL 835. 

Prayers, impersonated, ix. 603. 

how made, ix. 668. 

Predestination, vi. 488. 
Priam, xm. 460, xx. 216. 

kingdom of, n. 819, ix. 328. 

Priesthood in Greece, UL 271, v. 9, 

VL 299. 

celibacy of, v. 9, vi. 299. 

election of, vi. 299. 

Primogeniture, xv. 206. 

Prophets, i. 106. 

Proverbs, m. 66, 66, xxiv. 46. 

Proserpine, IX. 467. 

Protesilaua, n. 698. 

Philology, germs of Greek, 349. 

pLsistratus, his edition of Homer, 

217, 347 ; xu. 331. 
Pride, the greatest of sins, xxiv. 602. 
Prose translations of poetry, 387. 
Pteleon, ii. 694, 697. 
Pugilism, xxm. 686. 
Pygmies, ill. 6. 

Pylffimenes, 226 ; v. 676, xm. 158. 
Pylene, ii. 639. 
Pylus, IL 591. 
Pyrasus, n. 696. 
Pyrrhic dances, xvm. 590. 
Pyrrhufl, xix. 326. 
Pythagoras in the Trojan War, xvi. 

808, xvn. 51. 
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Pytho, n. 519, ix. 405. 

QUADBIOA, Yin. 185. 

Quoits aud puttiDg-stoDe, xxni. 826. 

Quintos Smyrnffiua, 291. 

Race-coubsb, xxni. 325. 

Rain, bloody, xi. 54. 

Rainbow, xviL 547. 

Ramayana, the, 53. 

Rampart, the, or dyke {Teixos)^ vn. 

436, 443. 
Realism of Homer, i. 5. 
Reality in poetry, 6. 
Religion of Hellenes^ 177. 
Rewards, military, vn. 320. 
Rhadamanthus, xiv. 332. 
Rhffitean and Sigean promontories, 

XIV. 36, XXI. 1. 
Rhesus, X. 427. 

the river, xii. 20. 

Rhipe, n. 606. 

Rhodes, n. 654. 

Rhyme, 411. 

Rhyme in Homer, 413. 

Rhythm, imitative, xxm. 116. 

and metre, 389, 395. 

Rhytium, n. 648. 
Rhodius, XII. 20. 
Rivers, in. 275, v. 77, xi. 728, xvi. 

174, XXI. 132. 
Romaic ballads, 45. 
Roman history, credibility of early, 

59. 
Rumour, u. 93. 
Rustic life in Homer, 164. 

Sacrifice, i. 66, 447, vil 443, xix. 

197. 
Sacrificial animals, in. 103, xxi. 132. 
Salamis, n. 557. 
Same, n. 631. 
Samicum, IL 591. 
Samos, n. 634. 
Samothrace, xiii. 12. 

VOL. IV. 



SangariuB, n. 862. 

Sardonic laughter, xv. 101. 

Sarpedon, xn. 292. 

Satniols, vi. 34. 

Saturn, vin. 478. 

Scsean gates, ni. 145. 

Scamander, v. 77, xxi. 1. 

Scandia, x. 268. 

Scarborough, 33. 

Scarphe, n. 532. 

Sceptre, or staff, i. 14, i. 234, n. 101, 
xxni. 568. 

Scepticism, historical, 29. 

Schedius, xvi;. 306. 

Schiller on the Wolfian theory, 219. 

Schcenus, n. 497. 

Schuster, Albert, introduces Glad- 
I stone to the Germans, xxrv. 94. 

Scolus, n. 497. 

Scyrus, ix. 668. 

Selli, the, xvi. 234. 

SeDeis, n. 839. 

Senators, i. 144. 

Sensuality, xxrv. 130. 
, Sentinels, x. 182. 
I Sepulchral monuments, vn. 328. 

Serpents, ii. 308, xxn. 93. 

Servian ballads, 47. 

Sesamus, n. 853. 

Sestus, n. 836. 
! Shahnameh, 51. 
I Sheep with dark wool, x. 215. 

Shepherd's crook, xxni. 845. 

Shield, Greek, ni. 328, xn. 297. 

Shield of Achilles, xvm. 590. 

Ships, L 169, n. 165, 637. 

Sicyon, n. 572. 

Sidon and Sidonians, vi. 291. 

Silent march, in. 8. 

Simois, XXI. 1. 

Sisyphus, vi. 154. 

Skinker, i. 600. 

Slavery and captivity, xxi. 454. 

Sleep, xrv. 231. 
i Slings, xnL 600. 

2 F 
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Smintheus, i. 39. 

Solymi, vi. 184. 

Soothsayers, vi. 76, xu. 243. 

Spanish ballads, 54. 

Sparta, n. 582. 

Spartan system, 162. 

Spercheius, xxin. 141. 

Spear, in. 328. 

Spoil, partition of, i. 165. 

Stars, shooting, iv. 77. 

Stoning, in. 56. 

Sthenelus, v. 241. 

Stratie, ii. 606. 

Stymphalus, ii. 608. 

Styra, u. 539. 

Styx, VIII. 369. 

Succession to proi>erty, v. 158, xv. 

206, XXI. 95. 
Suicide, xviii. 34. 

Sulphur, fumigation with, xvi. 228. 
smell of, from lightning, viii. 

136. 
Supplication, i. 14, 500, xvu. 514. 
Symbolical theory, vi. 130. 
Symbols acted, ni. 292. 
Syme, n. 671. 
Sword, m. 328. 
Symmetry in Greek versification, in. 

320. 

Tactics, iv. 297. 

Talent, xxiii. 269. 

Tarphe, ii. 533. 

Tasso, his Jerusalem, 277. 

Tautology, i. 270. 

Tegea, n. 607. 

Teleraachus, iv. 354. 

Tenedos, i. 37. 

Tereia, n. 829. 

Teiicer, vni. 273. 

Text of Homer, double forms of, 

xni. 99. 
Textual criticism, principles of, 367. 
Thamyris, n. 595. 
Thaumacia, ii. 716. 



Theano, vi. 298. 

Thebes, Boeotian, n. 505, iv. 378. 

Egyptian, ix. 382. 

hypoplacian, i. 366, 

Themis, xv. 87. 

Theology, pre-Homeric, 19. 

Arcadian, 21. 

Theophany, i. 198, vi. 109, xiii. 72, 
XX. 131. 

Thersites, n. 217. 

Thessaly, n. 681. 

Theseus, i. 265. 

Thespice, n. 498. 

Thetis, I. 357. 

Thisbe, II. 502. 

Thoas, IV. 526. 

Thronium, n. 533. 

Three, the number, xxiu. 733. 

Thrace and Thracians, n. 844. iv. 
533. 

Thracian sword, xin. 576. 

Thryum, ii. 592. 

Thymbra, x. 427, xxi. 1. 

Tiryns, n. 559. 

Titans, vni. 478. 

Titanus, n. 735. 

Titaresius, n. 751. 

Tithonus, vni. 1. 

Tlepolemus, v. 628. 

Tmolus, n. 866, xx. 385. 

Toleration in ancient Greece, 317- 

Trachis, n. 682. 

Tradition, 9. 
I oral, 33. 

]>rimeval, in theology, 24. 

I Translation, poetical, 351. 

Tribes and clans, n. 362. 

Tricca, n. 729. 

Trinities, heathen, iv. 288, xin. 10. 

Triphylia, n. 591. 

Tripods, ix. 122. 

Tritogeneia, iv. 514. 

Troezon, n. 561. 

Trojan kings, xx. 215. 

people, XII. 87, xx. 215. 
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Trojan war, 69. * 

Troilus, XXIV. 257. 
Tros, XX. 215. 
Troy, plain of, xxi. 1. 
Trumpets, xvni. 219. 
Tydeus, nr. 375. 
Typhon, n. 783. 

Unity of Iliad, 183. 
Utilitarianisin of Homer, i. 316. 
Uschold and the German symbolistH, 
67; VI. 130. 

Various readings, 337- 
Venetian scholia, 341. 
Virgil, his ^neid, 273. 
Votive gifts, vi. 90. 
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